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DVENTURE 

N WORK CLOTHES? 

You bet there i$! 



There’s real adventure in work clothes that 
fit right and look right'. . .the kind of thrill- 
ing experience that leads to recognition 
from the boss ... a better job . . . higher pay. 

Whether you’re short,* tall, slim or stout, 
Lee “Tailored Sizes” mean guaranteed fit 
for every build. Ask men who know. They’ll 
tell you that a Lee fits better, looks better, 
wears longer ... or your money back ! 
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There's a Long-wearing, 
Perfect Fitting Lee 
for Your job! 

Matched Shirts and Pants 
Union-Alls t Jelt Denim Overalls 
Whipcords • Dungarees 
Cowboy Pants 
Industrial Uniforms 
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A. M. SIGNAL GENERATOR 







gives you valuable experi- 
ence, Provide# amplltude- 
modulated signals for twit 
and experiment purposes. 



Radio Servicing pays many good money 
for full time work, Many others make $5. 
$10 a week EXTRA firing Radios In spare 
time. 
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with 6 Big Kits 
of Radio Parts 1 Send You 

Here's a praufieal way to learn Radio at home 
in spare time — to train {or a good Radio job, or 
start your own spare time or full time Radio 
Service Business! You get Radio EXPERIENCE 
building real Radio Circuits with kits of stand- 
ard parts I send. You get solid KNOWLEDGE 
of Radio. Television, Electronic fundamentals 
from my easy-to-grasp lessons. You follow the 
same "60-50” method that has helped hundreds 
of beginners make $5, $10 EXTRA a week in 
spare time while learning — and prepare for 
good full time jobs at good pay. 

Future Leeks Bright for Trained 
Radio Technicians, Operators 
The Radio Repair Business is booming. Profits 
axe large and peacetime prospects are bright. 
Broadcasting Stations. Aviation Radio, Police 
Radio, Loudspeaker Systems, Radio Manufac- 
turing, ail employ trained Radio men at good 
pay. 

Be Ready to Cash In on Jobs Coming 
With Television, Electronics 

Think of the NEW jobs that Television, Fre- 
quency Modulation, Electronics, other Radio 
developments promise for the peacetime future. 
You have a real opportunity. I will train you 
to be ready to cash in when amazing wartime 
Radio developments are released for unlimited 
peacetime use. 

Mall Coupon for Free Copy of Lesson and 
64-Page Illustrated Book 

I will send you FREE, s sample Lesson 1 'Getting Ac- 
quainted with Receiver Servicing, ’’ to show you bow 
practical it is to train for Radio In spare time. And 
with It I’ll send FREE, my 84 page, illustrated book, 
"Win Rich Rewards m Radio." It describes many 
fascinating Jobs in Radio, tefls how you can get start- 
ed. No obligation — no salesman will call. Just mall 
coupon in an envelope or paste it on a penny postal. 

J. E. SMITH. President, Oept. 5BS9, National Radio 
Institute, Washington 9, D. C. 

I My Course Includes Training in I 
TELEVISION ★ ELECTRONICS I! 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 
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You build this MEASURING IN- 
STRUMENT yourself esrly in the 
course — use it for practical Radio 
work on neighborhood Radios to 
pick up EXTRA spare time money! 
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You build this SUPER- 
HETERODYNE CIRCUIT 
that brings in local and 
distant stations. You get 
practical experience put- 
ting this set through fasci- 
nating tests! 
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Sample Lesson FREE 



Gives hints on Receiver Servic- 



ing, Locating Defects, Repair of 
Loudspe&tar. X, F. Transformer. 
Gang Tuner Condenser, etc.. 31 
illustrations. Study It — tew it 
— ait it — without obligation 1 
Mall Coupon NOW for your 
copy I 



Get Both til™ I “ 5 FREE 



MR. J. E. SMITH, I » Dept SBS9 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE. Washington 9. D. C. 
Mail me FREE, without obligation. Sample Lemeaa 
and 44-page book, "Win Rich Rewards in Radio, 
(No Salesman will call. Flcaae write plainly.) 
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Book-Length Novel 

The Machine Stops Wayland Smith 8 

Picture the world of tomorrow^ — if all the scientific creations of three 
centuries were rendered useless at one stroke! A gripping, thought- 
provoking novel about a world of the future suddenly at bay against — the 
Stone Age ! 
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Short Story 

Before I Wake . Henry Kuttner 106 

Brighter grew the vision that Pete saw of a land of beauty across the Seven 
Seas,, and dimmer, more shadowy, grew the ugly world he lived in. 

And all the while they called to him to come back, come back before if 
was too late: 
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The New Lawrence Portfolio 
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Cover and illustrations by Lawrence. 

All the stories in this publication are either new or have never appeared in a magazine. 
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YOU’RE too smart to stay in the same old Job rutl You 
know that you have one life— that’s all. So you’ve thought 
about doing something that would advance you in your 
work, increase your income. 

The time to get started is now. And you can take the 
first step toward Personal Success this very minute! Just 
look over the coupon below and mark the I. C. S. Course 
in your field of interest. Then mail it — today! 

We’ll send you complete information on the Inter* 
national Correspondence Schools, and how they can 
give you the sound, practical training you need to get 
ahead faster. Cost is low, texts are easy to understand, 
and every student gets personal service. The time to 
"take steps’’ is RIGHT NOW1 






Without cost or obligation, please send me booklet and i 

Air Condition I no and Electrical Schools 

Plumbing Schools □ Electrical Drafting 
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□ Ship Fitting 
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□ Woolen Manufacturing 
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□ Commercial 

□ Cost Accounting 

□ Federal Tax 
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Address comments to the Letter Editor, Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 
All-Fiction Field, Inc,, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, New York 



ADMIRER OF DEUCALION 

Dear Editor: 

It would seem to me that a good way for me 
to celebrate my birthday in the Navy would be 
to comment on the latest F.F.M. 

First may I be allowed to object to those who 
claim that Dunsany’s stories never get any- 
where? I believe that the contrary is true. I 
especially believe that “The Highwayman” 
cleverly and quickly got quite a long way — 
quite a long way! 

Dunsany’s tales are amusing, literary, differ- 
ent and rather short, and promote good Clyne 
art. Your lead novels are usually inclined to 
be colorful, dynamic and sufficiently full of 
action and plot to satisfy the “blood-and-thun- 
der-fan.” Therefore I do not see why anyone 
should begrudge Dunsany a few cleverly filled 
pages. Personally I go for both types. 

“The Lost Continent” was a welcome change 
from your “cave men” and to me much more 
colorful and romantic. One followed Deu- 
calion through the rainbow of action and sus- 
pense, knowing the end was obviously pre- 
ordained, yet vainly hoping that he would save 
Atlantis from Phorenice. I myself ended the 
story with a feeling of satisfaction and felt as 
if I’d found a hew friend — Deucalion — a cour- 
ageous soldier and a* soul beyond reproach, a 
man who quite well played his role against a 
contrary tide and a man of a caliber that to- 
day’s. world could use. 

As for your art work: Well, being a sailor 
_I liked the December cover. 

Your interior art is all for the good, with 
Clyne • equaling Lawrence and bidding fair to 
surpass him some bright issue. 

Editor, my Navy letters to F.F.M. have come 
from boot camp, a hospital bed, outgoing units 
and Corps School. Now they are from a hos- 
pital again but I’m glad to say I’m working 
there and not a patient. My work is most in- 
teresting and I believe is the best part of our 
Navy but still I look forward to a tomorrow 
when — from my den — I’ll write again, not only 
letters, but stories and poems and even have 
time to illustrate my own literary efforts. 

In the meantime: — a 25c F.F.M. , a $25 bond — 
both are bargains! 

Yours, 

Rosco E. Wright ha2/c 

A GREAT ATLANTIS TALE 

Hie December issue was very good!! Excel- 
lent, in fact, And I have to admit that our mag 
is climbing up again to its old heights of glory! 
“The Ark of Fire,” the Chesterton and Tooker 
books, and now “The Lost Continent” are 



bringing F.F.M. back! This story of Atlantis is 
truly a “breath taking novel” as the blurb 
says. It is a first-rate fantasy, beautifully, 
clearly and credibly written. It ranks with 
“Claimed’.’ and “Sunken World” in my opinion, 
as really great Atlantis tales. There is real 
suspense, drama, imagination! Phorenice is 
indeed a powerful figure, and is comparable to 
Lur of Merritt’s “Dwellers in the Mirage” and 
Black Margot of Weinbaum’s “Black Flame.” 
Hyne is not the master of description that Mer- 
ritt is, to describe adequately the beauty of 
the woman, but he catches her spirit complete- 
ly! It is hard to imagine how one woman could 
create so much turmoil, trouble and tragedy 
(hmm — alliteration) but she is completely be- 
lievable. Nais may be compared to Evalie, but 
again Merritt’s creation is the better. Neverthe- 
less Nais is believable. And Deucalion is no 
lusty emotional fellow like Leif Langdon but 
he is perfect in his own strong stoical self. 
Zaemon is very well done, a wild fanatical 
priest, the closest'' to him being, I suppose, 
Lur’s high priest though he was for himself. 
Each shows that fanaticism, though. 

So, if you haven’t gathered this conclusion 
yet, I enjoyed the story very much! If the 
author wrote any other fantasies, please try to 
get them also. By the way, please put the date 
of publication along with the copyright line. I 
always like to see when a story came out. 

I like Dunsany’s short story very much also. 
He wrote, it sympathetically and gently; one 
could almost hear the wind moaning through 
the highwayman’s bones, and the music as his 
soul found freedom — and I also had to smile 
at the .conclusion, as the sinners committed a 
sin that was beautiful and kind. Let’s have 
more of Dunsany, says this “Dunsany en- 
thusiast.” Ronald Clyne’s drawing .was very 
well done; you have made a real find in this 
artist — keep him. Lawrence was great again on 
those interiors!! The bordered drawings- had 
true scope and action. How about a portfolio 
of these bordered drawings for some lucky 
civilians? Lawrence may not have the flair 
for fantasy that Finlay has, but he" is a real 
artist. The best to have appeared yet in F.F.M. 
As for the cover, Phorenice was important, I 
admit, but not to have her face take up the 
whole cover! Lots of luck. V . . . — 

Pvt. Ben Indick 

FROM A WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 

Mr. Tooker is altogether too modest about 
the associations of extinct animals and birds 
with his primitive men in “The Day of the 
Brown Horde”. 

(Continued on page 115) 
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' How Can I Make Sure of 
My Peace Time Success? 



T 



•HAT’S a vital question for you to 
answer soon. 



For postwar adjustment will change- 
many things. Jobs that are good now 
may be very different then. War em- 
phasis is on production in the plant — 
peace may shift it to the office, store, 
management and sales. Overalls and 
slacks may, for many, give way to white 
collars and dresses. 

Now is the time to plan and pre- 
pare — to get ready for the new 
opportunities. By training now in 
spare time, you can get in on the 
ground floor when peace comes. 

LaSalle home study training — 
complete, authoritative, moderate 
in cost — will quickly prepare you 
for your chosen field, ready for the 
preferred positions. In our 37 
years, over a million ambi- 
tious men and women have 
found it interesting and help- 
ful in securing promotions or 
better jobs. 
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Send the coupon at right for 
full, free information. Or if 
you are not sure which is the 
best field for you, write us for 
our frank counsel — without 
obligation. 
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CHAPTER I 

MUTTERING OF THE STORM 

T HE hand of Professor Murgatroyd 
shook slightly as he tied his white 
tie in front of the mirror. He was 
going to dine quietly in his flat before 
going on to the Annual Conversazoine of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, of which 
he was the president. He was not looking 



forward to this important function with 
any great pleasure. He would meet every- 
one in London who was distinguished in 
the scientific and engineering world, would 
shake hands and murmur a few words of 
greeting as they filed in an endless stream 
before him. 

All his professional friends would be 
there, Sir John Steel, the eminent power 
engineer; Bevan, the famous contractor; 
old Jamieson, who was building the great 
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Roaring with anticipated triumph, 
the wild men surged forward to the 
gate 



Picture the world of tomorrow — if all 
the scientific creations of three centuries 
were rendered useless at one stroke! A 
gripping , thought-provoking novel about 
a world of the future suddenly at bay 
against — the Stone Age! 



Severn Bridge — his strained face relaxed 
a little at the thought of old Jamieson — 
and he would stand at the top of the stairs 
in the magnificent Institution building re- 
ceiving them all, the head of his profes- 
sion. A proud moment for an ambitious 
man at the zenith of his career. 

It was a fine summer evening, and Mur- 
gatroyd went to the window of his com- 
fortable bedroom at the top of a large 
block of flats. The weather was calm and 
warm but the presence of a yellow haze 
spoiled the view. The weather had been 
the same for weeks, cloudless still days 
marred by a yellow haze. People com- 
plained of it and said that they felt stifled. 
The murk seemed thicker than usual this 
evening and the darkness fell before its 
due time. 

As he looked out over London lights 
were being switched on everywhere. One 
by one the buildings glowed with internal 
light, while the faint roar of the great 



city filled his ears. An ash-tray on his 
dressing-table chattered faintly in re.- 
sponse to the slight vibration of the build- 
ing. The faint whine of the lift came to 
his ears as he watched the flickering of a 
colored advertisement flashing its mono- 
tonous message. The street far below was 
alive with crawling cars and, below the 
street, he could visualize the tangle of 
pipes and conduits which made the life 
of the city possible. Below them again 
were the tube railways. . . Murgatroyd 
broke off his train of thought with a ges- 
ture of impatience. 

“Machinery!” he muttered. “Machines 
everywhere, each' one dependent on the 
other.” 

He turned from the window, finished 
dressing, and went into the sitting-room 
where his man had thoughtfully set out 
the sherry decanter and an evening paper 
beside the arm-chair. He switched on the 
lights and quickly looked through the 
9 
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paper. Nothing in it, beyond the usual 
compendium of commonplace events, 
which not even the usual scare headlines 
and sub-titles could magnify into a pass- 
ing interest. He paused for a moment over 
news of another unexplained boiler ex- 
plosion, and a brief editorial calling atten- 
tion to the unusual number of these acci- 
dents, during the last few weeks. As he 
read, the lights suddenly flickered, glowed 
dull red for a few moments, and then went 
out. 

His man came in almost at once with 
candles. “I had them ready, sir,” he ex- 
plained. “That’s the third time this week 
the light has failed.” 

“Indeed?” replied the professor, sitting 
up with quickened interest. “Why?” 

“My' brother, sir, works at a power sta- 
tion. He says they have been having a lot 
of trouble with the turbine blades during 
the last week or so.” 

“What sort of trouble?” 

“My brother says they can’t understand 
it at all. The blades are badly corroded, 
sir, and they are hard put to it to keep 
sufficient sets running to maintain a serv- 
ice. The other big power stations in Lon- 
don are having the same trouble, so, that 
they can’t come to each other’s help when 
they have to shut down a turbine. That’s 
why I laid in a stock of candles, sir. 
Dinner is served, sir.” 

M URGATROYD made an effort to dine. 

But all his forebodings came flooding 
back. Suppose he were right! Suppose his 
deductions from the data he had received 
from all over the world were correct! Sup- 
pose he published his conclusions to the 
world! Such a publication over the signa- 
ture of Professor Murgatroyd occupying 
the Chair of Applied Metallurgy at London 
University could not be disregarded. Would 
there be quite a little panic or would he 
be derided as a foolish old professor with 
a bee in his bonnet? 

Curious that no one else had come to 
the same conclusions. Mosckowski in War- 
saw was making researches on the same 
lines as himself; they had corresponded, 
but Mosckowski had given no hint that he 
even suspected the truth. Perhaps he, too, 
had locked the secret in his heart, fear- 
ing the consequence of publication to the 
world. Perhaps he, too, was frantically 
searching for a cure for this frightful 
molecular disintegration of the ferrous 
metals which was taking place with in- 
creasing rapidity. There must be some 
cure! 



As he ate, Murgatroyd read Thompson’s 
letter through again. He was one of the 
professor’s assistants, a brilliant mathe- 
matician with a flair for research. He 
had just returned from a short holiday in 
Bermuda, where he had, at the professor’s 
request, made some observations on the 
behavior of certain metals under tropical 
conditions. So young Thompson suspected 
something! There was no doubt about it. 
He would be at the Conversazione among 
the brilliant assembly; no chance for more 
than a few words, but they could arrange 
a meeting the next day. There was some- 
thing urgent in young Thompson’s hurried 
note, asking insistently for such a meet- 
ing. “Urgent matter of great importance 
arising out of my observations in Ber- 
muda” was what he said. Why didn’t he 
say straight out what it was? Perhaps he, 
too, was a little afraid of facing the logical 
consequences of his deductions, or it might 
be that the youngster was afraid of being 
laughed at. Well, Murgatroyd would soon 
know. 

The chauffeur was peering into the open 
bonnet, as the professor came out of the 
entrance to the block of flats. 

“Anything wrong?” 

“Well, sir, there oughtn’t to be. She’s 
practically a new car, only done ten thou- 
sand'miles, but I’ll swear there’s a piston 
slap in all six cylinders or else loose rings. 
Just listen for yourself, sir.” 

It was true that the engine was making 
a queer noise. 

“She’s not pulling like she ought to and 
she’s using too much oil. It’s very odd, sir, 
and I’m not the only driver that’s com- 
plaining. There’s a lot of trouble round at 
the garage with customers complaining of 
their cars. They don’t know what to make 
of it. Oh, she’ll run all’ right, but you’re 
not getting proper service from the engine, 
if you know what I mean, sir.” 

“Well, we’ll see how she gets on, I don’t 
want the car laid up at present. The In- 
stitution, please.” 

And soon they were gliding down Con- 
stitution Hill and along Birdcage Walk 
to Great George Street, where the car 
drew up at the door of the palatial home 
of the Members of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. A canopy had been stretched 
over the pavement and the police were 
busy marshaling the stream of arrivals. A 
knot of sightseers had collected on the op- 
posite pavement, staring with interest at 
'the celebrities stepping from their, cars. 

Murgatroyd went .through the entrance 
hall, where a string band was playing, to 
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the private rooms at the back of the build- 
ing reserved for members of the council 
and their friends. He had come early so 
as to be in good time for the reception, 
and there was no one about except a few 
Institution officials with whom he re- 
mained chatting for a time. Then some of 
the council arrived bringing their guests 
with them, and a genial babble of conver- 
sation arose. 

But Murgatroyd was not left in peace 
for long. The time had come for the re- 
ception to begin and he had to go upstairs 
to take up his position at the head of the 
stairs. Then the endless procession of 
guests began. Their names were called out 
by a red-coated official as they advanced 
one by one to receive a warm hand-shake 
and a few words of welcome from the re- 
nowned president. 

“Sir John and Lady Steel.” 

“Hullo, Steel. Glad to see you both.” 
“I can’t stay long. I’ve had an urgent 
call from Barking. Trouble in one of the 
turbines. An awful bore, but they were in- 
sistent; seemed quite alarmed and refused 
to talk about it over the phone. See you 
tomorrow at the committee meeting.” 
“Mr. and Mrs. Burton." 

“How do you do?” 

“Mr. Charles Straker.” 

“How do you do?” 

“Mr. and Miss Davidson.” 

“How do you do?” 

“Mr. Jamieson.” 

“Aweel, here you are, laddie, at the top 
of the stairs and. at the top of your pro- 
fession. You should be a proud man the 
day.” 

Murgatroyd paused in his mechanical 
task and shook Jamieson warmly by the 
hand. There was real affection between 
the two men. 

“All well at the Severn Bridge? But I 
needn’t ask.” 

“Oh aye, I’m sleeping well o’ nights. And 
what about you? Eh, laddie? Your friends 
are beginning to talk.” 

“Talk? What about?” 

"Aweel, there’s an auld Scottish loon 
that’s fond of ye, and thinks you ought 
to take a holiday. He’s just a domned 
fule, of course, but there’s a chance he 
may be right.” 

“He" usually is right, but. . . 

“Weel, I’ll be seeing you at the commit- 
tee meeting tomorrow. By the way, I hear 
the Clarion is coming out tomorrow with 
a scare article about my bridge. They say 
I am incurring unjustifiable risks with my 
new technique. Damned fools! It’s just 



common sense to use high tensile steel. 
New technique! It’ll be a standard prac- 
tice in the near future. And that poor 
creature Bevan has been blethering to me 
too. But I mustn’t block the way.” 

J AMIESON passed on and was merged 
into the crowd. Israelovitch was giving 
a recital at ten, and people were already 
taking their places in the concert room. 

“His Wdrship the Mayor of Westmin- 
ster.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Bentley.” 

“Mr. Alan Thompson.” 

Murgatroyd gripped the hand of his 
assistant and spoke a few words with him 
about his holiday. Thompson answered 
briefly but was clearly, ill at ease. 

“Did you get my letter, sir?” 

"Yes. Come and see me tomorrow morn- 
ing at half past ten.” 

“It’s terrible,” he burst out, “if what I 
fear is true. But it can’t be true. I must 
tell you. . .” 

“I know.” 

“You know?” 

“Yes, I am afraid so.” 

“But how can you? . It's about those 
plates of Iridium X alloy you gave me to 
expose in Bermuda. It’s no ordinary cor- 
rosion, it’s some subtle molecular change. 
I’ve brought them back. I hadn't the 
necessary apparatus with me. It’s fright- 
ening. I. . .” 

“Steady, my boy, steady. We’ll face this 
thing together tomorrow morning. We 
can’t go into it now." 

"No, of course not. I’m sorry.” 

“Go and listen to Israelovitch. I know 
how fond you are of music. Tomorrow at 
half past ten at the laboratory.” 

“Colonel and Mrs. Schofield.” 

“How do you do?” 

And so it went on, till Murgatroyd’s arm 
ached again; but at last the stream slack- 
ened and the professor felt he could 
leave his post and circulate among the 
guests. But all the time Thompson’s hur- 
ried words about Iridium X alloy rang in 
his ears. This was the alloy old Jamieson 
was using in the Severn Bridge cantilevers 
on the president’s recommendations. How 
could he" face Jamieson with this terrible 
knowledge locked in his breast? He met a 
few friends among the throng and man- 
aged to keep up a polite conversation with 
them. He formed the center of a little 
group wherever he went for he was de- 
servedly popular as well as distinguished. 
The secretary of the Institution hovered 
around, bringing up the more important 
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guests for a few words with the eminent 
president. 

All the time the professor’s mind was 
straying from the social needs of the mo- 
ment to the urgent problem of the fright- 
ful event that was threatening civilization. 
For he knew that his discovery involved 
nothing less than that. And all the time 
he had to keep up a smiling appearance 
before this chattering crowd, laughing and 
talking gayly in complete ignorance, that 
the very foundation of their civilization 
was crumbling beneath them with an in- 
sidious and ever-growing rapidity. The 
molecular disintegration of iron! It 'was 
incredible, he told himself repeatedly, and 
yet too horribly true. 

The door of the concert room opened 
and the audience came flooding out, add- 
ing to the congestion in the main rooms; 
a congestion which was relieved to some 
extent by a surge in the direction of the 
refreshment room and a lesser flow toward 
the lecture room where a popular scientist 
was due to appear. 

Murgatroyd went and thanked Israel- 
ovitch for coming. The Russian smiled 
with pleasure. 

. He was a likable little man. “I cannot 
complain of my reception tonight,” he said. 
“Your applause was generous and sincere. 
But I will tell you a little secret. Your 
piano is flat. Yes. I do not think anyone 
noticed it, but the sensitive ear of a pro- 
fessional man cannot ,be deceived, any 
more than the eye of a great engineer like 
yourself can be deceived by his instru- 
ments. It was a very slight matter but 
every note was the merest trifle flat.” 

The secretary interposed, with great con- 
cern, that the piano had been tuned that 
very morning by a man from the makers. 

“So?” exclaimed Israelovitch in surprise. 
“That is indeed a mystery. But I am not 
mistaken. Listen.” And he struck a note, 
listening attentively. “Yes, I ani right. It 
is very strange.” 

Murgatroyd started. Had the sensitive 
ear of the artist detected a subtle indica- 
tion of the molecular change in the ma- 
terial of the piano wires? A change which 
had taken place in some twelve hours? 
If so, the rate of disintegration must be 
accelerating, and the danger was advanc- 
ing with, increasing velocity.' 

“Are you quite sure?” he asked Israel- 
ovitch. “Forgive me for the question, but. 
the matter may be of importance in an 
investigation I am making. I am a 'metal- 
lurgist, you know,” 

“I am quite sure. ‘ It is a mystery, I re- 



peat. The tuner cannot have been at 
fault. The firm employs only reliable men, 
as I know well.- To me it is a mystery, but 
to you, no. You will make a few tests with 
your instruments and, pouf, there is no 
more mystery." 

T HEY taiked a little longer about indif- 
ferent subjects and then Israelovitch 
departed. No one beside Murgatroyd 
seemed to be aware of the significance of 
their brief conversation, but to him it was 
additional evidence of the approaching 
disaster. He was roused from a train of 
thought by Sevan, who greeted him nois- 
ily and effusively. 

“Hearty congratulations, my dear fel- 
low. I haven’t been able to get near you 
the whole evening. Well, everything has 
gone off splendidly. Though, if you don’t 
mind my saying so, people don’t want to 
listen to a damned fellow playing the pi- 
ano. They can get that on the wireless if 
they like. By the way, do you mind if I 
don’t come to the committee meeting to- 
morrow?” 

Murgatroyd thought for a moment.* The 
committee, to which Bevan referred, was 
a small but important one which had been 
investigating the corrosion of ferrous met- 
als in sea water. Their report was ready 
and they were to meet on the morrow to 
sign it after a final discussion. Steel and 
Jamieson were the other two members of 
the committee and they had already in- 
timated their intention of coming to the 
meeting. Murgatroyd made up his mind. 

“I should be much obliged if you would 
come, Bevan. I may have something of 
urgent importance to communicate.” 
Bevan showed surprise. “What can 
there be urgent or important about cor- 
rosion? What is urgent and important is 
the mad folly of that fellow Jamieson. If 
you are going to raise that question, I’ll 
be there with pleasure. He’ll have a crash 
and bring discredit on the whole profes- 
sion. I think the Institution as a body 
ought to restrain him — ” 

Murgatroyd cut him short and, with a 
repeated request that he would come to the 
meeting next day, he turned away. He did 
not like Bevan, though he admitted that 
he was a skillful builder of dams. Bevan 
had several great works to his credit in the 
.Sudan and Abyssinia, but that hardly en- 
titled him to adopt a censorious attitude 
toward Jamieson, whose specialty was long- 
span steel bridges. Jamieson resented these 
attacks and Murgatroyd sympathized with 
him. 
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The crowd began to thin out as more and 
more people went home. The president felt 
free to go home too and he moved here 
and there sayinggood night to his friends. 
Jamieson came and spoke to him, and drew 
him aside for a chat. He liked the stocky 
little Scot with his whimsical affectation 
of speaking broad Scotch, a trick he used 
in order to conceal his emotion when he 
was strongly moved. Jamieson linked his 
arm in Murgatroyd’s and led him to an 
alcove where they could talk undisturbed. 

Curious eyes followed them, for they 
were both well known and justly re- 
nowned men. The Severn Bridge, carry- 
ing both road and railway at a soaring 
height over the estuary, had captured the 
public imagination and the progress of the 
work was being followed with eager in- 
terest. The central arch of record span 
was approaching completion, and in a few 
weeks the two halves would meet k and the 
last link would be inserted. It was an anx- 
ious time for the engineers but Jamieson 
showed no sign of strain. He laid his hand 
on Murgatroyd’s knee. 

“Won’t you tell your old friend what ails 
you?” 

Murgatroyd did not reply for a moment. 



He was sorely tempted to confide his fears 
to the other man, but something restrained 
him.- He must have final proof before com- 
mitting himself to such an alarming the- 
ory. Jamieson~ would understand at once 
all its terrible implications and would im- 
mediately demand how Iridium X alloy 
was affected. At present he had only young 
Thompson’s disjointed words and pallid, 
scared face as evidence. 

"I am worried about something, it’s true. 
But I can’t tell you now.” 

“There’s two kinds of trouble. Private 
and professional. I’m not going to pry into 
matters that don’t concern me. But I’m an 
old friend and maybe that gives me the 
right to be a wee bit impertinent.” 

"I’ve no private worries of any account. 
It’s a professional matter. I’m on the brink 
of a discovery which makes me afraid. If 
I am right, we are up against the most ter- 
rible thing you can imagine. Sooner or 
later I shall know for certain. Till then I 
must carry this burden alone.” 

Jamieson regarded his friend oddly. 
"That’s a queer thing .to be said by an 
eminent professor. You’re not the sort of 
man to indulge in searemongering. Do you 
mean that the Institution is heading for 
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trouble? Is this * Bevan worrying you?" 

“No, no, nothing of the sort. Please don’t 
question me. I’ve been going through this 
evening with my brain on fire with fore- 
boding. I don't know how I've got through 
it." 

“You showed no sign, except to me who 
knows you so well.” 

“Every little thing seems to confirm my 
fears. Even Israelovitch said, . . .” 

Jamieson again gave his companion a 
queer look. “Are ye no’ feelin’ well at all} 
laddie?” he asked gently, with his twin- 
kling blue eyes on the strained counte- 
nance of his friend. 

Murgatroyd pulled himself together: 
“Forgive me,’’ he muttered, “I think I’ll go 
home.” 

“I’ll come with ye.” 

“You’ll be at the meeting tomorrow?” 

“Aye, to be sure I will. But ye'd better 
stay in bed. We can get on fine without 
ye.” 

“Listen. I am expecting confirmation of 
my fears tomorrow morning. If I am right, 
I will make a communication of the great- 
est importance at the meeting. There’ll be 
you, Bevan and Steel, and you must share 
this dreadful knowledge with me and help 
me to decide what to do. Though I have 
little doubt myself.” 

“Aye, aye, we'll do that. Dinna worry 
yourself, and try to sleep sound. Rest and 
a good holiday is what you want, laddie, 
once' ye've told us of your trouble. Now 
come along home.” And he gently piloted 
the president out of the throng, skillfully 
warding off all those who would have de- 
tained him. “Poor old Murgatroyd," he 
mused. “I wonder if I could get him to 
see a doctor. Overworking in that labora- 
tory of his when he ought to be in bed, I 
expect,” and he clicked his tongue in rep- 
robation of such folly. 

J AMIESON lived on Wimbledon Common, 
and his way lay along King’s Road and 
over Putney Bridge. He was glad to be 
going home reasonably early for he had no 
liking for late nights; his wife would be 
waiting up for him and they would have 
a cup of cocoa before going to bed. His 
thoughts slid away from Murgatroyd and 
his strange behavior and dwelt pleasantly 
on the quiet half hour he would spend with 
Maggie. He wondered if she could prevail 
on the president to go away for a voyage. 
He’d talk it over with her when he got 
home. 

He was brusquely roused by a cry of 
alarm from the chauffeur and a metallic 



clangor that increased to an appalling 
crash, and then died into silence. The car 
skidded wildly as the chauffeur crammed 
on his brakes; fortunately there was little 
traffic about at this late hour and they 
came to a stop without mishap. 

“Gawd !” muttered the white-faced 
chauffeur. “Lucky I saw it coming. If this 
yellow fog had been thicker, we'd have 
been into it." 

Jamieson leaped nimbly out of the car. 
He saw at once what had happened. A 
large steel-framed building was being 
erected in Putney High Street and they 
were working at night under the glare of 
powerful electric lights which still shone 
with cold brilliance on twisted girders and 
the remains of a shattered lorry. High 
above all, a slender sky-pointing derrick 
had been busily hoisting joists and girders 
into position. Now it stood strangely for- 
lorn, with its hoisting rope dangling in a 
loose tangle in mid-air. The rope had 
parted, dropping the load with brutal vio- 
lence onto the lorry, whence it had been 
lifted. 

The stunned silence which succeeded the 
accident was broken by shouts of alarm. 
*A whistle blew and men came running 
from all sides, swarming down the scaf- 
folding to where -a hideous pile of distort- 
ed steel lay unnaturally in the roadway; 
a grisly pile, whence a dark sinister stain 
was beginning to creep across the road. 
Somewhere there rose a moaning cry for 
help which sharpened horribly to a scream 
and then died away. Windows were flung 
up and a confused crowd of helpers 
swarmed round the wreckage, willing to 
help but not knowing what to do. 

Just as a train of ants whose path is 
obstructed breaks up in confusion while 
the insects scurry here and there in be- 
wilderment, so the stream of traffic in both 
directions ceased its regular smooth tran- 
sit and swirled helplessly, while some 
drivers tried to back out of the newly 
created cul-de-sac and others essayed to 
turn. The more curious among the be- 
lated travelers left their cars to add to 
the block, pressing forward to see what 
they could of the disaster. But police be- 
gan to arrive and take control. An ambu- 
lance announced its arrival with the sil- 
very tinkle of its bell; cars were hastily 
parked to one side on the pathway under 
police direction, to enable the shining 
white vehicle to reach the neighborhood 
of that ugly stain in the road. The more 
strident clamor of a fire bell quickly cleared 
a passage for the gleaming engine. Not 
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that there was any danger of fike, but the 
firemen were experts at raising and clear- 
ing wreckage, for which purpose they car- 
ried the necessary jacks and other appli- 
ances. 

The work of rescue began rapidly with 
quiet efficiency. The workmen from the 
building were rapidly organized under a 
foreman into a relief gang, and the splut- 
ter of oxy-acetylene with its blinding glare 
showed where the twisted steelwork was 
being quickly cut free from the fantastic 
shape into which the girders had knotted 
themselves. 

The police had by now cleared away all 
sightseers from the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the accident. A doctor was in at- 
tendance with a nurse and stretcher-bear- 
ers. Jamieson was stopped by a policeman 
as he advanced, but his card and the dis- 
closure of his identity was enough to secure 
for him a free passage to where a badly 
shaken foreman was making a statement 
to a police inspector. The constable intro- 
duced Jamieson to the inspector, and the 
foreman eagerly caught at his name. 

“Mr. Jamieson of the Severn Bridge?” 
he gasped in distress. “I’m glad you’re 
here. I’ve made a statement. It’s terrible. 
I wouldn’t have had this happen for any- 
thing. They'll blame me.” 

“Now, now, never mind all that,” said the 
inspector. “What I want to know is. . 

“But I’ve told you everything. I keep on 
telling you the rope broke. It’s rotted clean 
away. I can’t help that. Mr. Jamieson, 
won’t you help me? Come and see for your- 
self. .” 

“Excuse me, Inspector, but I do know a 
little about the routine that has to be ob- 
served in regard to hoisting tackle.” 

“I’m sure you do, sir, and I should be 
grateful if you would help us.” 

“With pleasure. The necessary certificate 
of testing and the last date of test and its 
result can be produced tomorrow by the 
contractors. I think it is of importance 
that you should see the fractured ends as 
soon as possible after the accident and if 
you wish me to do so I will come and in- 
spect them with you and make a state- 
ment.” 

The inspector readily agreed and the un- 
happy foreman was loud in his expres- 
sions of relief. “That’s all I want. Come 
and see for yourself. I’ve never seen any- 
thing like it, sir, in all my life. Clean rot- 
ted through, it is. . .” 

The broken end of the wire rope was 
lying forlornly in the road. It had broken 
about twenty feet above the crane hook to 



which it was still attached. The foreman 
pounced upon it and held up the frayed 
ends of the strands with a dramatic ges- 
ture. . Jamieson quickly examined the frac- 
tures with an alert interest, which stiffened 
into startled attention. Corrosion? Oddly 
enough the spare figure of Professor Mur- 
gatroyd came into his mind. “An urgent 
and important communication. . .” Jam- 
ieson pulled himself up sharply; 

“I should like to see the other broken 
end,” he said. 

T HE craneman was still at his post in his 
cabin high above everyone. He could 
be seen, a diminutive figure, leaning out of 
his shelter, illuminated by the bright glare 
of an electric lamp. The foreman gave a 
shrill whistle and signaled to him. The 
tiny figure acknowledged the signal and 
disappeared from view. After a short pause 
the broken end of the hoisting rope came 
dangling down out of the darkness and 
stopped a few feet above the ground. The 
foreman grabbed at it, gave one look and 
then held it for Jamieson to see. Even as 
he essayed to hold the swinging rope still, 
some of the strands broke like rotten twigs 
in his grasp. 

“Gawd! Look at that,” he muttered. 
Jamieson stared, fascinated, at the frac- 
tured strands. He asked for a light and 
the inspector shone his torch, while the 
famous engineer examined the steel 
through a small pocket magnifying glass. 
He remained so long staring that the in- 
spector grew impatient. 

“Well, sir?” he asked. 

“The foreman is right. This is entirely 
beyond anything I have ever experienced.” 
The foreman drew a quick breath of re- 
lief. “Could you give me a statement to 
that effect for my employers? I’m afraid 
of losing my job over this, and jobs are 
hard to come by nowadays.” 

“Well, Inspector, what do you think? 
There will, of course, have to be an in- 
quest, and I don’t want to butt in. The 
contractors will want to employ their own 
experts.” 

The inspector was sympathetic and help- 
ful. "As you yourself said, the result of an 
examination of the cause of the accident 
immediately after the event is important 
evidence. If you would care to make a brief 
statement of the results of your inspec- 
tion, I can let the foreman have a copy 
for his own use.” 

The foreman was profuse in his expres- 
sions of gratitude and mopped his agitated 
brow. “Though what you’re going to re- 
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port beats me. The steel is clean rotted 
away." 

"Exactly, that’s what I shall say. But 
I’ll put it in more scientific language for 
the inspector.” 

Jamieson’s report was quickly entered in 
the inspector’s notebook and, attended by 
the grateful foreman, Jamieson' made his 
way back to his car. As they passed the 
wreckage, a huddled shape was being lift- 
ed from among a twisted mass of steel- 
work. The doctor gave a quick look and 
shook his head. A slight sigh came from 
the bystanders, and they silently removed 
their hats in a last salute to the poor bat- 
tered body, which was quickly covered with 
a tarpaulin. A murmur of sympathy arose 
as another form was lifted out. This time 
the doctor and nurse, with two ambulance 
men, rendered first aid, and within a few 
minutes the helpless form had been lifted 
gently into the ambulance, which disap- 
peared into the darkness. 

By this time a passageway had been 
cleared for traffic and the stream of cars 
began to move in- both directions. The fire- 
men packed up their tools and the great 
engine swung around and departed. Some- 
where' the chatter of a pneumatic riveter 
showed that the interrupted work was be- 
ing resumed. The contractors were working 
to a contract date and they were already 
behind-hand. Sightseers melted away, win- 
dows were closed, and the good citizens of 
Putney resumed their interrupted slum- 
bers. Only the silent shape under a tar- 
paulin remained awaiting removal to the 
mortuary. The twisted girders and the 
shattered lorry were being rapidly dis- 
mantled and removed. By morning every- 
thing would be clear and the work would 
go on as usual. 

As usual? Jamieson thoughtfully en- 
tered his car. He could not rid his mind 
of the memory of the strained face of Pro- 
fessor Murgatroyd and his promise of a 
communication of urgent importance at 
the meeting tomorrow. The utterly, un- 
precedented fracture of the hoisting rope 
he had just seen— was it something to do 
with the promised communication or was 
he merely growing fanciful at this late 
hour? 

"Save us,” he muttered, "it was just rot- 
ted through. The steel was greenish-blue 
right through. A bad case of corrosion. 
The strands just crumbled in my fingers 
like — like — ” He could not think of an 
exact simile. Like the end of a pencil, he 
thought. Hard and yet brittle. Corrosion? 
He had never seen corrosion like that. He 



made up his mind to get in touch with the 
experts, who would almost certainly be 
called in to examine the fractured rope. 
If steel was going to behave like that, en- 
gineers would have to take precautions. 

His wife, Maggie, was waiting up for him. 
The chauffeur had very sensibly tele- 
phoned from the scene of the accident and 
she was not anxious. The cocoa was pip- 
ing hot and the two old folks enjoyed their 
half hour in spite of the late hour. Jamie- 
son described the accident to his wife but 
said nothing about the fracture. Some- 
where at the back of his trained mind, 
that uncomfortable fact was recorded as a 
matter of tremendous importance. He was 
a wee bit thoughtful over the second half 
of his cup of cocoa, and Maggie, thinking 
he was bothered by some knotty problem 
connected with the Severn Bridge, did not 
press him to talk. 

"Bed,” he announced, “that’s the place 
for us old bodies. It’s a warm night again.” 
"Yes, dear, and that horrid yellow fog is 
worse than ever. It makes everything in 
the house filthy. What is it due to?” 

“I can’t say. The meteorologists are puz- 
zled. They say it is quite unprecedented 
for us to have such a long stretch of hot 
and foggy weather.” He stopped suddenly. 
Ulogically, the spare figure of Murgatroyd 
came into his mind again with his mys- 
terious words of warning which Jamieson 
had attributed to overwork. A sudden chill 
of fear' and foreboding swept over him. 
"What is it, dear?” 

“Nothing, nothing. Let’s go to bed,” 

CHAPTER II 

THE STORM BURSTS 

M URGATROYD and Alan Thompson 
were sitting in the office and rec- 
ord room attached to the profes- 
sor’s laboratory. They had been busily en- 
gaged examining a mass of data. Works 
of reference lay open beside them, and 
some bulky files of records had been taken 
from the shelves and spread out on the 
table and on the floor. 

“It’s incredible,” Thompson burst out, "it 
can’t be true.” 

Murgatroyd smiled sadly. “Incredible, 
yes. But none the less there is no escap- 
ing the . results of our observations and the 
deductions from them.” 

“But why, why? The world is familiar 
with the idea of the radio-active elements 
breaking down into other substances. So 
lone as this process was confined to rare 
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metals, people expressed a polite interest 
and left the matter to scientists to inves- 
tigate. It seemed to be a wise provision of 
Nature to work marvels of that kind in an 
obscure way, without involving ordinary 
men in any trouble. But now iron, iron of 
all things, has suddenly started to break 
down into something else. Why, why, 
why?" 

“Not only iron. The non-ferrous metals 
seem to be affected also, but to nothing 
like the same degree. But it is the disin- 
tegration of iron that the Human race will 
have to face up to. It is the hideous rap- 
idity of the onset of this malady that 
scares me. Time is needed to try and find 
a remedy, but it looks as if time will not 
be vouchsafed to us." 

“There must be some cure. There must, 
there must.” 

“Steady, lad, steady. We must think this 
out quietly and dispassionately, as men of 
science.” 

“I know, sir, but it’s frightful. Look at 
this curve I have plotted from the Bermu- 
da test pieces. The rate of deterioration 
is accelerating along a cubic parabola! 
Think what that means. In a few weeks, 
perhaps a few days. . . .” 

“This thing cannot be hidden much long- 
er. At present there is a certain amount of 
alarm at the number of accidents occur- 
ring to machinery, but the truth is not 
even suspected. I shall see my colleagues 
this afternoon on the committee that has 
been studying corrosion and acquaint them 
with the facts. 

“It was not till I went to Bermuda that 
I felt certain. This terrible rotting of iron 
is greatly accentuated in the tropics and 
they are already alarmed in the island. 
The engineers are hastily putting on extra 
coats of paint. Paint!” He laughed bit- 
terly. “This is no case of ordinary corro- 
sion, and painting has no effect.” 

“No, of course not. We must seek a cure 
in other directions.- What troubles me is 
this. We know that nothing can hasten or 
retard the rate of emission of rays and 
emanations from radio-active substances. 
In high or low temperatures, under high 
pressure, in strong or weak electric or mag- 
netic fields, the emission just goes steadily 
on unregardful of man’s efforts to affect it. 
Nothing hastens it and” — he paused for a 
moment to make his words more impres- 
sive— “nothing retards it.” 

Thompson looked up in alarm. “Do you 
mean that it is hopeless to look for a 
cure?” 

“No. Iron is a much lighter metal than 



the radio-active elements. Under certain 
circumstances, I can conceive a possibility 
that the disintegrating process could be 
arrested, if not stopped. But this would be 
a complicated and expensive affair, and I 
think our hope lies rather in finding a new 
metal, which shall be immune from this 
universal rot.” 

A new hope shone in Thompson’s eyes. 

“A new metal?” 

“Yes. There are many other metals be- 
sides iron. They are most of them too rare 
or too unsuitable for man’s requirements 
to act as a substitute for iron and steel. 
But there may be hitherto undiscovered 
alloys of other metals, which will prove to 
be better than steel. Aluminum exists in 
great quantities everywhere. An alloy of 
aluminum and some other ingredient may 
be the salvation of mankind!” 

“But is aluminum immune from the 
rot?” 

“Not in its present form. But I have an 
Idea that it might be made so. I can’t ex- 
plain now, as I must be getting along to 
the committee meeting.” 

S IR JOHN STEEL was the first to arrive 
at the committee room at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. He was rather 
tired after a very late night. He had spent 
some hours at the Barking power station 
in anxious consultation with the resident 
engineer, who was frankly puzzled, not to 
say alarmed; at the condition of one of the 
turbine sets which had been opened up for 
inspection. Several of the blades had 
stripped clean off and the color of the frac- 
tures was peculiar. The coior was greenish- 
blue. Sir John attributed this to some de- 
fect in the quality of the steel, and he in- 
tended to address a sharp remonstrance 
to the builders of the turbine, a world- 
famous firm; in fact he contemplated 
bringing an action against them for dam- 
ages. Sir John was feeling anxious and 
uneasy, and he would not have come to 
the meeting had he not wanted to see Mur- 
gatroyd on the subject of these turbine 
blades. A greenish-blue fracture! He had 
never seen anything like it before. If this 
sort of thing went on. . 

The secretary came in and greeted Sir 
John. ' 

“I’ve kept the windows- shut, Sir John, 
to try and keep this confounded fog out. 
But it isn’t much use. The damned thing 
permeates everywhere. It's on my nerves.” 
“It is stuffy in here, but I suppose you 
are right. It would be worse if we opened 
the windows.” 
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"It’s worse today than usual. I feel as if 
I can’t breathe. It’s unnatural. I feel. . . .” 
“What?" 

“I can hardly say. I’m not quite fit, I 
suppose, but I feel a sense of impending 
disaster. . .” 1 

Sir John regarded the agitated secretary 
with amusement, not untinged with con- 
tempt. “My dear fellow, you take a liver 
pill and you’ll find all your morbid fancies 
will disappear." 

The secretary sat huddled in his chair, 
fidgeting with the pencil and paper in front 
of him. He mopped his forehead and com- 
plained again about the heat, nervously 
gulping down a glass of water. He started 
violently when the door opened suddenly 
to admit Bevan, who entered breezily. 

“Morning, morning.” He nodded to the 
two men. “Our last meeting, eh? Got the 
report ready for signature? Good. Then 
we can all go home early. Frankly I 
wouldn’t have come unless Murgatroyd had 
specially asked me to.” 

The secretary looked up in surprise. “I 
had a note from him too. I don't under- 
stand it at all. There’s no business on the 
agenda, except the formal signing of our 
report, and that won’t take long.” 

Bevan sniggered. “I think I know what 
it is about." 

“What!" 

“Oh, yes. I’ve spoken once or twice' to 
him already about it, and I think he is 
going to take action at last about that mad 
fool Jamieson. And high time, too.” 
“Nonsense!” 

“It’s not nonsense at all. I had a long 
talk with him last night, and I certainly 
gathered the impression that he intended 
to raise the matter. Of course he will be 
glad to have my support, and I shall give 
it most willingly. I venture to think that 
my protests will add weight to the presi- 
dent’s remonstrance. Jamieson is bringing 
discredit on the whole profession.” 

“Oh, come, come, that’s a bit too strong,” 
“Look here, Steel, you must support us 
over this. You wouldn’t dream of taking 
risks, as Jamieson is doing, in any of your 
power stations. You have a duty to. the 
public, as well as to your board, and so has 
that mad fool.” 

Sir John hesitated. “I don’t see how the 
Institution can interfere. Jamieson is a 
sound man. .” 

“Bah!” 

“. . and has a great many works of 
outstanding importance to his credit. He 
has the confidence of his directors and the 
support of many eminent men." 



“The Severn Bridge is no ordinary bridge. 
The whole country has followed the pro- 
gress of the work with the closest inter- 
est. It’s the largest bridge in the world 
and it has the longest span. A disaster to 
the Severn Bridge would be a national dis- 
aster. A crash there would resound through 
the world and shake confidence in British 
engineering. And yet, in face of this, you 
say that the outrageous folly of that man 
is not a matter for the Institution. I re- 
peat that it is, and I will go further and 
say that it is a matter for the government.” 
“But what action could we take?” 

“He should be forced to disclose the 
stresses he is allowing in the main struts 
of the central arch, and also in the tem- 
porary anchors. I venture to think that we 
should be staggered. I’ve heard one or two 
things which have positively scared me. 
The Severn Bridge, the greatest bridge in 
the world, should be constructed wuthout 
any risk whatsoever.” 

“You must not overlook that Jamieson is 
using a special alloy steel. That justifies a 
much higher working stress than usual.” 
“I know, Iridium X. An entirely untried 
material.” 

“Hardly untried, my dear fellow. There 
were exhaustive tests and the contractors 
have given stringent guarantees.” 

“You can’t build a big bridge on the re- 
sults of a few laboratory tests and a con- 
tractor’s paper guarantees!” 

“I think I should trust a recommenda- 
tion by Murgatroyd. It was on that, that 
the bridge company decided to adopt Iri- 
dium X steel.” 

“Aided and abetted by that mad — ” 
“Hush!” 

T JHE door opened to admit Jamieson. His 
normal cheerfulness was ruffled and he 
had an angry sparkle in his bright blue 
eyes. “Phoo! It’s foggy in here. Can’t we 
have a window open?” 

“I kept them closed,” the secretary ex- 
plained, “to try and keep out this- horrible 
fog.” 

“Aye, but ye can no’ keep it out, any 
more than you can keep out these reporter 
chaps. The damned fools!” 

He threw a crumpled newspaper on the 
table in disgust. The scare headlines stared 
brazenly at them, as the other men bent 
curiously over it. 

“Severn Bridge Endangered. Risk of 
Grave Disaster. Possible Government In- 
tervention,” they read.. 

“Have ye ever seen the like? It’s an out- 
rage.” 
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“Well, Jamieson, I deprecate these press 
attacks, but I must say I sympathize to 
some extent. . 

“Oh, ye do, do ye? I thought maybe ye’d 
written the article yourself.” 

Bevan flushed. “Really, Jamieson, I must 
protest,” he stammered. 

“Oh aye, protest if it’ll help your con- 
science. But it doesn’t affect what I’m 
thinking. You’re always bickering. 

“Nothing of the kind. I’m jealous of the 
reputation of our profession, and I con- 
sider it my duty. 

“. to be always sniveling and snig- 
gering. . 

“Aweel, I’m a wee bit worried and anx- 
ious, and I dare say I spoke a wee bit too 
sharply.” 

Bevan laughed shortly. “I don’t wonder 
that you are feeling anxious,” he said 
nastily. 

“Oh, I’m not worrying about the bridge, 
if that’s what you mean. I saw Murga- 
troyd last night. There’s something badly 
wrong.” 

The secretary looked up sharply. “Some- 
thing wrong. That’s what I say. Some- 
thing wrong somewhere.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Steel. 

“He spoke as if there was some calamity 
hanging over him, over us all, and he said 
he would make an important communica- 
tion at the meeting today.” 

The secretary drew his breath in sharp- 
ly and twisted his hands nervously. “To- 
day,” he muttered, “it’s coming today.” 

“Now Murgatroyd is not the man to start 



scaremongering like these press fools. No, 
he is not himself. He is on the edge of a 
breakdown, or else. . .” He paused. 

The secretary stared at him, fascinated. 
“Or else he is right, and there is some- 
thing?” 

“Aye, it’s a possibility. He is either out 
of his senses or else he has discovered 
something which affects us all.” 

The four men fell silent as the bowed 
figure of the president entered. 

“Good afternoon, gentlemen." 

They murmured greetings in reply. Mur- 
gatroyd hung up his hat and turned to go 
to his chair at the head of the table, but 
as he turned he went white and staggered 
slightly. Jamieson was at his side in an 
instant. 

“Man, ye’re not well!” he cried. “Better 
go home and rest awhile.” 

“Thank you,” gasped the president, sink- 
ing into his chair. “I am quite well. Can I 
have a glass of water? Thank you, thank 
you.” 

The four men hesitated for a moment 
and then silently took their places at the 
table. 

“I must apologize for my momentary 
weakness. I did not sleep very well last 
night. I have not been sleeping well for 
some time. I lie awake thinking of — think- 
ing what I ought to do, what we must all 
do. .” His voice trailed off weakly. 

Jamieson gave a quick look at the others 
and put his finger to his lips to enjoin 
silence. 

“Take no notice,” he whispered to Steel. 
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“Get through the business as quickly as we 
can, and I'll take him home. He’s daft, I 
think.” 

“Forgive me, I feel better now. I must 
arrange my thoughts, try to tell you all.” 
"Shall we open the meeting?” asked the 
secretary. "There is only the formal busi- 
ness of signing the report.” 

“The report? It’s waste paper. I shall 
not sign it.” 

T EIE four men stared at one another in 
amazement. Bevan picked up his chair 
and sat down again. Steel went across to 
the fireplace and stood there with his 
hands in his pockets, rocking~to and fro 
on his heels. The secretary sat nervously 
playing with his useless papers, a look of 
apprehension on his face. Only Jamieson 
appeared to be unmoved, and it was he 
who broke the awkward , silence. 

“Murgatroyd, we know you, like you, and 
trust you. I can’t make speeches. But will 
you just tell your friends what is troubling 
you? Maybe we can help, and if we can 
help, we shall. Are you all with me?” 
There was a cordial murmur of assent. 
“Shall I read the minutes of the last 
meeting?” muttered the secretary. 

The president roused himself and a little 
color returned to his cheeks. He smiled 
gently in reply to the secretary. 

"I don’t think we need trouble about the 
minutes. Come, gentlemen, please be seat- 
ed. We have business to transact — perhaps 
for the last time.” 

Steel returned to his chair and they all 
sat expectantly waiting for the president 
to begin. He extracted a bundle of dia- 
grams from his portfolio and placed a flat 
parcel on the table in front of him. His 
strength was returning to him, and he 
again apologized for his weakness while 
they sympathized with him again. 

“Listen, gentlemen. You know that for 
the purpose of our studies on the corrosion 
of metals, we exposed various samples un- 
der proper observation in certain parts of 
the world. Plates, bars and assorted sec- 
tions, mostly of ferrous metals, were ex- 
posed and our report contains graphs giv- 
ing the rate of loss of weight by corrosion. 
It was a slow process but, gentlemen, it is 
no longer slow.” 

The four men were listening carefully. 
There seemed to be nothing in the presi- 
dent’s carefully chosen words to account 
for the extreme gravity with which he 
spoke. Only Jamieson- appeared to grasp 
the significance of his last sentence. He 
looked un auickly and found the secretary 



staring at Murgatroyd with an expression 
of growing horror on his face. 

“Our observations ceased officially six 
months ago. But I continued them as a 
matter of personal interest. I was merely 
desirous of clearing up certain minor 
points of no particular importance, and I 
had no idea- that this chance action of 
mine would lead to a discovery so terrible 
in its significance that I shrank for some 
time from pursuing its logical conse- 
quences.” 

Bevan smiled easily and leaned back in 
his chair. He clicked his tongue sympath- 
etically at what he considered to be evi- 
dence of the upset of the president's men- 
tal equilibrium and shook his head sadly 
at the others. Steel was frankly puzzled 
and hardly knew what to make of the 
president’s statement. 

“Terrible,. Murgatroyd? What can there 
be terrible about corrosion? Surely you 
exaggerate.” 

“Hush, man," murmured Jamieson, “I 
think Tbegin to see. Go on, Murgatroyd.” 
“I discovered that an enormously accel- 
erated rate of corrosion has set in, espe- 
cially in tropical regions.” 

“Well, well,” ejaculated Steel, “corrosion 
can be combated in a dozen ways. Resi- 
dent engineers must be more careful, that 
is all.” 

Professor Murgatroyd smiled wearily. 
“When I said ‘accelerated’ I understated 
the position. It is no ordinary corrosion, 
and its pace is advancing by leaps and 
bounds. These graphs have been plotted 
from the observations made by several 
agents in various parts of the world. I have 
only today received results from Bermuda, 
which have amply confirmed those from 
elsewhere. Look at them, gentlemen, look 
at them. No words of mine are needed." 

He spread out the diagrams on the table 
and they crowded round them. The secre- 
tary gave one look and sank back in his 
chair with a despairing gesture. Steel was 
still at a loss, but fingered the sheets with 
attention. 

“You're right,” he said, “about the accel- 
eration. By Jove, the curve is almost a 
cubic parabola. What is the time scale?” 
“It is marked on the diagram.” 

“So it is. But, my dear fellow, there must 
be something wrong. According to this 
graph, there’ll be nothing left of the metal 
in' a few months . . weeks.” 

“Merciful heavens,” cried Steel, staring 
at them, “it’s incredible! Murgatroyd! This 
can’t be true! It’s impossible! There must 
be some mistake. You’ve been overwork- 
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mg and your judgment is impaired. Why! 
This would mean. .” He stopped sud- 
denly. 

“Aye, laddie, that’s just what I’m think- 
ing. It would mean the end of everything.” 
“I have chemists working, of course. But 
this is something new. The metal corrodes 
right through without showing much ex- 
ternal sign. The fracture is greenish-blue 
in color.” 

"What?” shrieked Steel, leaping to his 
feet. “That’s how my turbine blades have 
been breaking. Greenish-blue? Yes, but 
that is the fault of the contractors. The 
steel is defective. I’m bringing an action. 
Greenish-blue ! It’s not a case of corrosion, 
I tell you. It can’t be! Do you mean. . . .?” 

T1 /TURGATROYD was undoing the flat 
1VJL parcel he had brought with him. The 
others watched his thin fingers with fas- 
cinated eyes as he untied the knots in the 
string. 

“This is one of the plates from Bermuda. 
You will notice that it appears quite nor- 
mal to a casual glance. Now watch!” 

They crowded round him as he raised 
the steel plate and flung it into the fen- 
der. It shattered into fragments, as though 
it were glass. “Observe, gentlemen, that the 
color of the fracture is greenish-blue.” 
There was a dead silence. Then Jamie- 
son clutched the president’s arm. “Iri- 
dium X!” he croaked hoarsely. “Did you 
test Iridium X?” 

Murgatroyd turned to him with a grave 
and pitying expression, for he knew that 
he was about to give a deadly blow to a 
man who was his lifelong friend. 

"Yes,” he answered gently. “Iridium X 
alloy is affected five times more than Brit- 
ish standard mild steel.” 

"Five times!” gasped Jamieson. “And ac- 
celerating along a cubic parabola! My 
bridge!” 

The president remained seated, his thin 
fingers clasped together on the table. Se- 
van burst out in triumph: 

“There! What did I tell you? Jamie- 
son, I’ve warned you about this again and 
again. You prate of your factor safety. 
Where is it now? Gone, and with it. . .” 

“You didn’t warn me about corrosion.” 
“That’s immaterial. Your bridge is in 
serious danger and the responsibility 
rests. . . .” 

“Whist with your blethering. I’ve a 
month! Three weeks, if we work treble 
shifts. The big stresses that frighten you 
are in the main anchors, temporary works 
for holding back the two halves of the 



great arch until they meet in the middle, 
which they will do in three weeks. The 
bridge is not in the tropics. There’s time 
yet!” 

But Bevan would not be appeased. “What 
is the stress in the main anchor?” he 
snapped. “You’ve never disclosed the fig- 
ure, but I think it’s time, you did.” 

“Fifteen tons per square inch, if you 
want to know. Does it scare ye?” 

“You mad fool!. Fifteen tons per square 
inch! You must be insane. I couldn’t sleep 
at night thinking of that terrific stress at 
work, if I were to allow such a thing in one 
of my works.” 

"It’s safe enough with Iridium X alloy. 
Thank heaven there is time before this rot 
affects it. How long have I got, Murga- 
troyd?” 

“Who can say? The disintegrating proc- 
ess is accelerating at a terrific pace. A few 
weeks maybe . . or days or hours.” 

They sat appalled for a moment by this 
statement. Then Bevan broke out again. 
“I am simply unable to understand such 
folly. You are in grave danger of a dis- 
aster which will ring through the world. 
Mr. President, I wish to give formal notice 
that in the interests of the Institution and 
of our profession I consider it my duty to 
disclose the figure that Jamieson has given 
us to the public and the press. I shall de- 
mand a government inquiry and the inter- 
vention of the law.” 

Jamieson leaped to his feet. “You little 
rat! You'll go sniveling to your friends on 
the Daily Clarion. Oh, I ken fine what 
ye’ve been doing in that quarter and I 
dare say ye’re well paid.” 

“How dare you, sir, address me. . .” 

Sir John Steel tried to intervene and 
pour oil on the troubled waters, but In vain. 
The president sat quietly and immovably, 
while the incensed Jamieson and the in- 
dignant Bevan wrangled violently. Then at 
last he spoke during a momentary pause. 

“Believe me, gentlemen, though you hold 
diametrically opposite views on this mat- 
ter, neither view is of the slightest im- 
portance.” 

Jamieson paused in his wrath. “Aye. I 
see what you mean. But it’s awful to con- 
template.” 

"At any moment the news of the first of 
a series of disasters may reach us.” 

Bevan sniffed. “My masonry works won’t 
be affected. I gather that stone is immune 
from this — er — so-called deterioration of 
steel and iron, which I dare say is due to 
carelessness or negligence, as in the case of 
the Severn Bridge. . .” 
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“Man, will ye no’ think, instead of bleth- 
ering. .” 

T HE quarrel broke out again more fierce- 
ly than ever, but above the noise of it, 
which Steel tried vainly to quell, there was 
audible and insistent knocking at the door. 
The voice of the doorkeeper could be heard 
in remonstrance; the door opened a crack, 
and an agitated voice cried, “I tell you I 
must go in. Let me go!” The door sud- 
denly burst open, and a distraught figure 
rushed in. 

Jamieson cried out in astonishment, for 
it was his chief draughtsman, pale and dis- 
heveled. 

“The Severn Bridge ! ’’ panted the appar- 
ition, gasping as though he had run a mile. 
“It’s down!” 

They sprang up in' alarm with the ex- 
ception of the president, who remained 
seated, bowed over his clasped hands. 
Jamieson strode quickly to the collapsed 
figure of his assistant, who had sunk hud- 
dled onto a chair. 

“Tell me quickly, man. Pull yourself to r 
gether.” 

“Brown telephoned.” 

“Yes, yes." 

“At a few minutes after tyro. The main 
anchor parted. About a hundred and 
twenty men killed.” 

The wretched man swayed in his chair, 
half fainting. Jamieson held a glass of 
water to his chattering lips. 

“The main anchor! Did they tell you— 
did they say anything about the fracture?” 
"Yes. The metal was flawed. The frac- 
ture was greenish-blue. They could not 
understand it." 

The tumbler of water fell from Jamie- 
son’s hand with a crash on the ground. A 
spreading pool of water stained the car- 
pet, unheeded by anyone. Jamieson sat 
down quietly without a word beyond a v 
muttered “My bridge! My bridge!” Steel 
and Sevan glanced covertly at?each other, 
and even the latter refrained from the 
triumphant comment trembling on his lips. 
No one knew what to say to the stricken 
man. 

Steel roused himself. "We must ascer- 
tain the facts as rapidly as we can. There 
may have been sorhe accident, even foul 
play!” 

“Don’t trouble yourself. Greenish-blue! 

I see it all now.” 

“Look here, Jamieson,” exclaimed Sevan, 
"perhaps I pressed you a bit too hard a 
few minutes ago! But now that this ter- 
rible accident has actually happened, you 



may rely on me to stand by you, as far as 
I can, for the honor of our profession.” 

The fire had been stricken out of the 
sturdy little Scot by the catastrophe to his 
bridge. He turned a mild eye on Bevan and 
replied, “That is a generous thing to say, 
and I thank you for it. But, don’t you see, 
this is the time for us to be standing by 
each other?” 

“Eh? What? I don’t understand." 

The president raised his head and sat 
back in his chair. The color had come back 
into his cheeks and he spoke with resolu- 
tion. 

“Now that this first disaster has fallen 
on us all, we must think what to do.” 
Bevan was still obtuse. “On us all? But 
my masonry structures. .” 

“On the whole human race. Try and 
grasp that.” 

“Eh? What’s that?” 

“All iron and steel is disintegrating into 
a greenish-blue powder. It’ll all be gone in. 
a few weeks. Think, man, think!” 

Steel started, impatiently away from Be- 
van. “Murgatroyd! We must inform the 
press, warn the world. The Severn Bridge 
disaster will cause widespread uneasiness, 
and the public must be informed regarding 
its true cause from an authoritative quar- 
ter. Otherwise there will be something like 
a panic, especially if I have to curtail elec- 
tricity supplies until this trouble can be 
cured. My turbines seem- to be affected.” 
“Dinna fash yerself, laddie. Take a little . 
more time to think it out. There are some 
things so big that it takes poor wee man 
some time to grasp them. I had an inkling 
last night of what was coming, and I’ve 
only just got a firm hold of it. Our presi- 
dent has known it for some days, God help 
him. We are going back to the Stone Age! 
Try and think what that means in modern 
England . in the modern world. Aweel, 
Murgatroyd, what are we to do?” 

They all turned toward the figure of. the 
president and murmured agreement with 
Jamieson’s question. England going back 
to the Stone Age! They could not yet fully 
understand the significance of these few 
words. 

"Gentlemen, I can put it in a few words. 
Under the guidance of our profession, 
England has come to depend for her food, 
clothing, warmth and housing upon the' 1 
products of machinery. To put it in a nut- 
shell, England is being fed by a great ma- 
chine. Now that machine is going to stop!” 
A murmur of horror arose, but the presi- 
dent continued. 

“This knowledge may be suspected by 





The rope had parted, dropping a heavy girder onto a passing vehicle. 
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others, but to. us alone is it definitely 
known. It is our duty to impart this 
knowledge to the world, a duty with in- 
calculable consequences. I decided in my 
own mind this morning that this was the 
right course, so I rang up the Press Asso- 
ciation and asked them to send z. repre- 
sentative here to receive a communique of 
great, importance. I have prepared a state- 
ment for the press on the lines of the in- 
formation I have given you. If you ap- 
prove I propose to hand it to the gentle- 
man from the Press Association, who is 
waiting outside to receive it. Is it agreed?” 
“ Agreed! Agreed!” 

“Then will the secretary be so. kind as to 
ask the Press gentleman to co_me in.” 

The ashy- faced secretary struggled to his 
feet and went out of the room. They sat 
in silence until he returned with an alert 
young man who entered briskly. 

CHAPTER III 

SCURRY FOR SHELTER 

T HE alert young man bowed slightly 
to the president and the other men. 
The president motioned him to a 
chair and he sat down, rather awed by the 
dead silence with which he was greeted. 
“Good morning, Mr. — er— ” 

“Hatfield. John Hatfield.” 

“Thank you. We asked the Press Asso- 
ciation to send a representative.” 

“That’s right, sir. The chief told me. 
Your report on the corrosion of metals in 
sea water doesn’t sound very exciting to 
me, but no doubt you gentlemen under- 
stand its importance more than I do.” 
“Yes, yes, quite so, but .” 

“That’s all right, sir. If you will kindly 
let me have a copy of the report, and a 
few words of explanation from yourself, 
we shall know how to handle it. You can 
leave the matter in our hands.” ' 

“I suggest that you read it carefully, 
Mr. Hatfield,” Murgatroyd said. 

“Why, sure.” They watched him in si- 
lence as he read. “Whew! This is bully! 
All girders, steel-framed buildings, boil- 
ers, railways, steamships — all nails, screws, 
pins and needles — crikey, that’s pretty 
comprehensive — all going west. This is the 
goods. Will you give me exclusive right 
to this document? There’s no need for it 
to go through the Press Association. If you 
will let me handle it. . . 

He looked round at the other occupants 
of the room, who still watched him in 
silence 



“Why can’t some of you say . something? 
Is there anything wrong? Why, this is 
the scoop of the century! I can sell this 
for . well, enough to keep me in com- 
fort for some time. Mr. Jamieson,, may I 
say that the Severn Bridge disaster is 
due to greenish-blue corrosion? Would 
any of you gentlemen like to add any-' 
thing?” 

The president regarded Hatfield gravely. 
“Mr. Hatfield, what will you invest the 
money in?” 

Hatfield was rather taken aback by the 
president’s abrupt change of subject. “The 
money I get for this article? Well, I’d 
thought of Central Steel, but I guess that’s 
a bear market now. No, it’ll have to be 
something else.” 

“For instance?” 

“Well, coal is looking up.” 

“Coal?. For what purpose?” 

“Why, for all purposes. For railways— 7 
no, that won’t do. Bunker coal for ships 
— no, of course not. No, coal won’t do. I 
shall have to be careful.” 

“Well?” 

“Perhaps oil-petrol, you know.” 

“Used in engines, made of what?” 
Hatfield showed signs of annoyance and 
impatience at this cross-examination. 
“Look here, what are you getting at? I’ll 
invest it in my own way.” 

“I beg your pardon, but I was really in- 
terested; Will you invest in Industrials 
dependent on machinery, which will be a 
wreck in six weeks? Buy foodstuffs im- 
ported in iron ships? Foodstuffs grown on 
cornlands, farmed how?” 

Hatfield’s face fell. He looked wildly 
round at the grave faces of the rest. "Do 
you mean,” he asked slowly, “that this is 
really going to happen?” No one answered 
him and he was daunted by their silence. 
“In a few weeks’ time?” 

“Or days!” 

“My God! It’s really true then? All the 
stock markets will go to blazes. Is that 
it?” 

No reply came. A cunning expression 
came into Hatfield’s face. “I know,” . he 
cried, “I’ll buy gold and get away for a 
time.” 

“Where will you go?” 

“It doesn’t matter where. Gold will buy 
things anywhere.” 

“Is there enough gold to go round? 
There will be others, you know.” 

“I’ll get in first. Tomorrow! No, today! 
I’ll go now. My God, what a smash! But, 
thank heaven, I’ll be able to get out from 
under in time.” He mopped an agitated 
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brow. “I must ask for your formal per- 
mission to use this and to quote you as 
author?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then, good day.” 

The president sighed. "There goes the 
first of them.” 

Bevan appeared to be rather dazed by 
this scene. “Eh? First of whom? And don’t 
you think we ought to have issued that 
statement through the Press Assoc — ” 

“The wild scramble for food and cloth- 
ing! Forty mililon people fighting for life 
in a land which can only support four 
millions — in the Stone Age. The horror of 
it!” 

“Aye, mannie, I don’t wonder ye couldna 
sleep.” 

At last it dawned on Bevan. Steel, too, 
was white-faced. Bevan leaped to his feet. 
“By Jove! I must have been blind. But 
that young fool. was talking nonsense! We 
must lay in stocks of food and other neces- 
saries to tide us over until things settle 
down again. There’s no time to be iost!” 

“You’re right,” cried Steel. “I must see 
my power stations are amply stcoked with 
fuel and all running stores. We may have 
to stand a siege! There’ll be others at the 
same game. A siege! Good Lord, I won- 
der!” 

“What? What?” 

“Bevan, do you think we ought to barri- 
cade our works and arm ourselves to de- 
fend them?” 

“My dear fellow, we can rely on the 
police. The government will not hesitate, 
surely, to call out the troops, if necessary, 
in an emergency. But come! There’s no 
time to waste.” 

“I’ll give you ajife in my car.” 

M R. SIMPSON of the firm- of Blunt, 
Simpson & Co., Stockbrokers, Throg- 
morton Street, entered a first-class com- 
partment of the nine-ten with a feeling of 
suppressed excitement. A feeling which 
seemecl to be shared by his fellow passen- 
gers, for, instead of hiding behind their 
newspapers as usual, they greeted Simp- 
son with voluble eagerness and started an 
animated conversation. 

“Just in time to allay a panic,” said the 
man in the corner, grinning. “They are 
on the point of deciding to sell all they 
have, but not to give it to the poor. Now 
the expert from a world-famous firm of 
stockbrokers will calm their fears in a 
few well-chosen words.” 

“I must say,” joined in an anxious-faced 
little man, “this statement by 'Professor 
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Murgatroyd, coming on top of the Severn 
Bridge disaster, is very disquieting.” 

“Professors shouldn’t mix themselves up 
in matters of business they don’t under- 
stand,” snorted the man in the corner. 

“But he hasn’t,” bleated the anxious 
little man. “He has merely pointed out 
but you’ve read what he says, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Never read such utter rot in my life. 
The papers ought not to print rubbish like 
that.” 

“I don’t know about utter rot,” ventured 
a rubicund individual, breathing heavily. 
“Murgatroyd has a reputation, you know. 
Not in my line and it doesn't affect me, 
except that the gee-gees will have to be 
plated with aluminum, instead of iron.” 

“Reputation my foot!” exclaimed the 
man in the corner scornfully. “You agree 
with me, don’t you, Simpson?” 

“Well, you know, the market for Indus- 
trials is a bit sensitive at the moment. 
You’d be surprised at the number of sell- 
ing orders we received directly after the 
news of the Severn Bridge came in. And 
now comes Murgatroyd’s statement. It’s 
bound to shake the market all round.” 

“I don’t say there won’t be a bit of a 
shake-out. There are always fools ready 
to rush and sell, and probably send their 
money abroad. That’s what is rattling the 
exchanges. There ought to' be a law 
against it.” 

“I think we must expect a rush of sell- 
ing orders in the coal, iron, and steel 
group,” 

“Well, there’ll be plenty of buyers,” com- 
mented the man in the corner. “That 
group has been looking up lately. I sup- 
pose you’ve heard those stories of a myste- 
rious buyer in the market?” 

“Mustn’t ask me to disclose professional 
secrets,” Simpson said, smiling. 

“Oh, I wasn’t hinting that your firm was 
acting for the mysterious buyer." 

“He’ll be able to buy cheap, if there’s 
any sort of panic,” said the anxious man. 
“I’ve got some Central Steel First Prefs. 
I — I don’t know what I ought to do. I — 
er — I couldn’t afford to lose the money. 
I confess Murgatroyd’s statement was a 
great shock.” 

“Hold them!” asserted the man in the 
corner. 

“B-but if the price slumps away to 
nothing! If there’s a rush to sell, it’s 
those who get in first that will get. a rea- 
sonable price. I- 1 almost think that to- 
morrow I’ll — ” 

“Bah! That’s what starts a panic! Peo- 
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pie get scared about nothing and start 
selling. Bang goes the price and then 
more people get. a fright and sell. And so 
it goes on, until the fright begins to sub- 
side and wise men are able to buy in at 
rock-bottom prices.” 

“Stopping again,” grumbled the book- 
maker. “What’s up? It can’t be the fog. 
It isn’t thick enough.” He slammed down 
the window and stared ahead. 

“I wish the fog would clear,” sighed the 
anxious little man. “It’s getting on my 
nerves.” 

The train jerked forward for a few hun- 
dred yards and then came the grind of the 
brakes again. Windows were lowered all 
along the train and heads were craned 
out of them, but nothing could be seen, 
“Must be something wrong somewhere,” 
commented the bookmaker. “Another acci- 
dent, I suppose. High time there was a 
government inquiry into the working of 
the. railways.” 

S IMPSON was becoming worried. A very 
busy day in the office was in prospect, 
and he wanted to get everything clear so 
as to have a long week-end down at Brad- 
ley Parva with his friends the Dales, His 
face relaxed a little as his mind slid away 
to the peace and quiet of the little vicarage 
. and Sylvia Dale. 

He was recalled to the present by the 
belated arrival of the train at London 
Bridge Station. Nearly there, he reflected, 
and sighed. One more station and then 
the short walk to Throgmorton Street. A 
busy day dealing with all those buying 
orders for Central Steel from the Claudius 
Syndicate, and then, all being well, by 
evening he would be driving his speedy 
car along the Oxford road on Ills way to 
Bradley Parva. His reverie reasserted it- 
self pleasantly, but not for long. Some- 
thing unusual was happening. 

“What’s that?” cried the man in the 
corner. “All change? Nonsense! It is 
though; everyone is getting out! Hi! 
Guard! What's up? Why aren’t we going 
any farther?” 

"Very sorry, sir, there’s something wrong 
ahead. Can’t hardly believe it, but they 
say Charing Cross Bridge is down across 
the Embankment." 

“Good Lord! Charing Cross bridge! But 
it’s stood for years.” 

“Couldn’t say, sir. They’ll soon have it 
right, I expect. Cannon Street Bridge is 
closed for examination too, and we’re stop- 
ping all trains here for the present. Ex- 
cuse me, sir. All change! All change here!” 



Another train ran in and began to dis- 
■ charge passengers, incredulous at first) 
then indignant, and then . . a shiver of 
apprehension seemed to run through the 
crowd on the platform. A sudden surge 
toward the narrow exit jammed the crowd, 
a woman screamed, the ticket collectors at 
the exit gates were swept aside, and some- 
thing like a fight to get clear began. Char- 
ing Cross Bridge down? Then Professor 
Murgatroyd was perhaps right! The man 
in the corner fingered the Central Steel 
scrip he had taken out of his desk that 
morning and hastened toward the exit. If 
ony he could reach his brokers' office in 
time! 

“Hurry up in front there,” he cried, 
pushing his way into the crowd. 

“Who are you a-shoving?” demanded a 
rough voice. 

“Important business,” gasped the man in 
the corner, trying to force his way through. 

“You wait your turn,” snarled the rough 
voice. “D’you think you’re the only one?” 

The voice of^the man in the corner rose 
to a shriek. “I must get through! Stand 
out of the way! Let go! You brute!” 

A sudden swirl and eddy in the strug- 
gling crowd separated the man in the cor- 
ner from the two men who were threaten- 
ing him. Fighting and pushing he strug- 
gled to get out of the murmuring throng 
that hemmed him in. God! he prayed 
wildly, let me get there in time! In time 
to sell out before the rest. The exit bar- 
riers went down with a crash and the sud- 
den relief of pressure released the crowd, 
which burst outward over the wreckage. 
With a sob of thanksgiving the man in the 
corner thrust his way eagerly forward. 
Too eagerly! The pent-up crowd swirled 
onward with increasing speed, the man in 
the corner tripped and would have fallen 
but for the tight press of those round him. 
Then the pressure was suddenly released 
and he fell, staggered to his knees, fell 
again, while his neighbors vainly tried to 
avoid him. Another violent surge sent a 
dozen men and women trampling over 
him, while he screamed in agony. 

^ The main portion of , the crowd passed 
by, and the man in the corner struggled 
painfully to his feet. His head was bleed- 
ing, and the movement of his left arm 
caused him excruciating agony. But, still 
clutching his Central Steel scrip, he stag- 
gered in the wake of the crowd. Another 
trainload was coming along the passage- 
way behind him. The leaders were run- 
ning wildly, white-faced and panic-strick- 
en. The man in the corner was roughly 
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jostled, pushed this way and that, sobbing 
and moaning as he tried to keep going. 
To reach his brokers before the others! 
That^was all he asked, O God! 

Then the main body of the trainload 
reached him, overtook him, thrust him 
roughly aside against the wall of the long 
passage, and he went down with a despair- 
ing shriek to rise no more. No one heeded 
the untidy pile of clothing huddled on the 
ground, now lying shapeless and silent 
under their feet. 

W HEN Simpson got out of the train, he 
rapidly made up his mind that it 
was no use trying to shove a way through 
the frightened mob, and he stayed where 
he was for a few minutes. Fortunately he 
was near the end of the train, so that in a 
few seconds he was left standing clear of 
the rapidly emptying platform, alone save 
for a few railway officials. A hand touched 
his arm and he turned to find the anxious 
little man at his elbow. 

“Mr. Simpson! Excuse me, please, but 
what am I to do?” 

“We’d better stay here for a bit until 
the crowd has cleared. They are fright- 
ened about something and there’ll be a 
disaster, if panic breaks out. Charing Cross 
Bridge down! By Jove, it does make one 
think.” ' ' 

“Mr. Simpson, I’m frightened! I don’t 
mind confessing it.” 

“You’ll be all right if you stay here for 
a bit.” 

“I don’t mean that. I’m not afraid of 
that sort of thing. It’s my savings. All 
I’ve got. They’re in Central Steel. What, 
am I to do?” 

“I see. You want my advice as a broker. 
Well, come with me to my office. Well 
soon see how matters stand and then you 
can perhaps give me instructions to sell.” 
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The little man turned a shade paler, if 
that was possible. Simpson found his heart 
warming towards this poor scared human 
being, a decent little man. 

“I don’t think I can come to your office, 
Mr. Simpson. I’m overdue at my own of- 
fice as it is and, if there is going to be 
trouble, I must be there to watch the firm’s 
interests. I ought to have telephoned early 
this morning but Mary, that’s my wife, 
said not to worry. But I don’t know now. 
Charing Cross Bridge down! I can’t af- 
ford to lose . it’s too horrible to think 
of. There’s Mary and the children! What 
am I to do, Mr. Simpson?" 

Simpson looked down from his six-foot- 
one at the little man. “Have you thought 
what it would mean, if Murgatroyd’s state- 
ment is true?” 

“Yes! It would mean a tremendous 
crash in the stock market. That’s why . I 
must get to the office at once. I — I’m head 
clerk. They’ll look to me for a good deal. 
Not that I have to take the important deci- 
sions. But — my God, do you mean that it 
is true?” 

A sudden feeling of pity for this fright- 
ened morsel of humanity swept over Simp- 
son. After all, his firm was buying Central 
Steel under instructions from the Claudius 
Syndicate. There could be no harm in 
buying the little man’s holding. “Look here, 
things are a bit disorganized this morning. 
You won’t be missed for an hour or so. 
Come along to my office with me. I think 
I can promise that we’ll take your Central 
Steel off your hands at a reasonable fig- 
ure. I’m in Blunt, Simpson and Com- 
pany.” 

The little man gasped with relief. “I 
know you, Mr. Simpson, though you don’t 
know me. I hope you don’t think, when I 
spoke to you, that I even meant to sug- 
gest. . .” 
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“Of course not. That’s all right. We’ll 
go along together." 

“I’m terribly grateful. Do you think the 
price will have slumped very badly? I 
shall have to stand a loss, I know. But 
I can still work and save for a few years 
and make it up. It would have been too 
awful to lose it all, if there’s a bad panic 
in a day or two.’’ 

Simpson looked down again at his dimin- 
utive companion. A decent little chap, he 
thought once more, occupying a place of 
some distinction in his own little world. 
Head clerk! Doubtless invaluable to his 
firm, a good husband and father, but with 
his horizon bounded by the immediate in- 
terests of the firm and his comfortable 
suburban home. He and his like were the 
backbone of the country! 

Disaster, to his way of thinking, could 
only mean one of two things, a panic in 
the stock market threatening the inter- 
ests of his firm, or something threatening 
the stability of his home. He would not 
visualize tire wider aspects of the crash 
that was coming. Simpson, with his live- 
lier imagination, saw more clearly into the 
future that is, if Murgatroyd were 
right. 

If he were, this first shiver of alarm that 
had infected his fellow pasesngers that 
morning was but a trifling beginning, but 
significant to anyone who thought out the 
implications of Murgatroyd’s statement to 
its logical conclusions. Sylvia! A sharp 
thrill of alarm shook Simpson. He 

pulled himself up sharply. He mustn’t 
panic like those poor creatures in the train. 
Better get along to the office and see how 
things stood. 

T HEY hurried down the slope toward 
London Bridge, meaning to take a bus 
to the city, but it was at once obvious that 
this was out of the question. The traffic 
was in a complete jam and nothing seemed 
to be moving. A few vehicles passed now 
and again coming from the city, but every- 
thing going cityward was in a solid block. 
Simpson spoke to a perspiring policeman 
who was vainly trying to disentangle the 
traffic, and asked what was the matter. 
The policeman desisted from his hopeless 
task and took off his helmet, mopping his 
brow. 

“Beats me, sir. I’ve tried telephoning to 
the station to find out what’s blocking 
the road. The Tower Bridge is blocked 
too, and so is Southwark Bridge. No good 
diverting the traffic round that way. Never 
seen anything like it. Must be a fire or 



something holding up everything in the 
city. Look at the people, too, almost run- 
ning they are. And in this heat. Phew!” 

“Have you heard if it’s true that Charing 
Cross Bridge is down across the Em- 
bankment?” 

The policeman regarded Simpson with 
sudden suspicion. “Have you got Murgj&i- 
tvoyd on the brain, too? Move along, please. 
Charing Cross Bridge! Might as well ask 
if the Tower of London has been washed 
down the river. Charing Cross Bridge! 
I ask you! Move along# please.” 

They decided to vialk, but even this was 
no easy matter. They reached London 
Bridge without difficulty, but the bridge 
itself was packed on both pavements with 
a strangely silent crowd pushing its way 
across the city. Everyone was staring at 
the high-piled buildings at the far end of 
the bridge with a curious intentness. The 
drivers of most of the jammed vehicles on 
the bridge had stopped their engines in 
despair of moving on, and there was a dis- 
concerting silence, broken only by a low 
murmur of muttering voices and the 
shuffling footsteps of the throng. 

They seemed to feel the presence of 
something vague and menacing in the air 
around them and they spoke in an under- 
tone. Simpson and the little man felt the 
contagion of nervousness and they, too, 
conversed in a hushed tone as though they 
were on holy ground. Progress was slow 
but fairly continuous, and Simpson told 
the little man that he knew a short cut 
through the mazy alleyways of the city 
which would bring them to a side entrance 
to the office. 

“We shall be there in ten minutes with 
luck. What on earth can be holding up 
the traffic?” 

The little man did not reply. He was 
staring ahead at the city of London as 
though fascinated; as though it was the 
ultimate goal of a lifetime. Suddenly he 
spoke in a curiously shrill -voice. 

“Mr. Simpson! Shall we be in time? 
There’ll be others. I hadn’t thought of 
that. All these people! They are going to 
sell out, too, while there is time. We must 
hurry! The price will- slump. . .” 

Those around them looked up at the 
shrill sound of the little man’s voice. The 
haggard anxiety in their faces sharpened 
to alarm at his words. A cry arose to 
hurry up, and there was a press forward. 
Something of the little man’s fear com- 
municated itself to. them, but panic did 
not break out. The alarm spread rapidly, 
but seemed to dissipate itself after an im- 
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easy surge and swell. Panic did not break 
out— not yet. 

They reached the end of the bridge in 
company with the muttering crowd, and 
Simpson quickly piloted the little man 
through a series of narrow lanes and alleys 
to the side entrance to the offices of Blunt, 
Simpson k Co. in Throgmorton Street. 
Here and there they had a glimpse of the 
main streets filled with a mighty crowd 
and a jam of blocked traffic. The people 
had the same curious intentness as those 
on London Bridge. However, there was no 
disorder. 

“At last. Here we are.” And Simpson 
ushered the little man through the side 
entrance. Handing him over to a clerk 
with instructions to dispose of his affair 
as rapidly as possible, Simpson hurried 
upstairs to the room he shared with Blunt, 
His partner was staring out of the window. 
He called to Simpson to come and look. 

“Good Lord,” he said. “I’m glad you’ve 
come. Just look at the crowd! Where have 
they all come from and what do they think 
they’re doing? I suppose they have been 
scared by that old fool Murgatroyd and 
want to sell out whatever they’ve got. 
There’s an ugly run on the banks too. 
They’re going mad!” 

S IMPSON had remained at the window. 

He threw it open and leaned out. Im- 
mediately a sea of white faces was turned 
up toward him and a roar of voices as- 
sailed him. Papers were waved at him 
and as far as he could make out the ig- 
norant crowd was yelling at him offers to 
sell securities; yelling in various tones of 
execration or entreaty. He waved back 
at them with a gesture of impotence and 
was rewarded with a howl of frenzy and 
a threatening rush in his direction. One 
or two stones were thrown and one crashed 
through the window amid an exultant yell 
from without. The crash brought the head 
clerk hurrying into the room. 

“Oh, good gracious me! Good morning, 
Mr. Simpson. What a sight, what a sight! 
What do they think they are doing?” 
“Ask me another, Chick. I suppose they 
want to sell their shares and turn them 
into cash." 

“Yes, sir. Everyone is selling at the mo- 
ment. All sellers and no buyers, except 
ourselves. I don’t like it, sir, and it’s about 
these buying orders that I wish .to speak 
to you. It's not only our own clients. Other 
firms are coming to us! Am I to go on 
buying? The price is slumping every 
minute.” 
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Blunt was still at the telephone urging 
another attempt to get through to the 
Claudius Syndicate. He looked up at 
Chick’s words. “We’re safe so long as the 
Claudius people give us enough cover. I’m 
trying to get them.” 

“But, sir, is it safe? Oughtn’t we to get 
out? Decline the business! That article 
of Professor Murgatroyd’s coming on top 
of the Severn Bridge disaster. Do you 
think it's true? The firm has a big holding 
in Central Steel. . . .” 

He had to shout to make himself heard 
above the rising clamor of the street. Be- 
fore either Simpson or Blunt could reply, 
the telephone bell rang and Blunt grabbed 
it. 

"Is that — Ah, at last. The Claudius Syn- 
dicate. Put me through to Mr, Claudius’ 
secretary, please. Blunt speaking. . . 
Hullo, Blunt speaking. I wish to talk to 
Mr. Claudius on his private line. That 
you, Claudius? Blunt, this end. . . Yes, 
we are still buying Central Steel on be- 
half of your syndicate It’s about that I 
wanted to speak to you. No need to waste 
time telling you how matters stand. You 
know all about that. Am I to go on? . . 
Very well, but we must have additional 
cover. The pace is terrific. You’re 

sending a cheque? That is very satisfac- 
tory. What is the amount? What!” Blunt 
nearly dropped the telephone. “Phew! You 
mean to go on, then. Look here, Claudius, I 
think you’d better come round here your- 
self. There’ll be merry Hades in the market 
before long and I think you had better 
be on the spot . . . You’ll bring the cheque 
arpund yourself at once? Good! Come to 
the side entrance; there’s a huge crowd 
blocking the street and you might not be 
able to get through. Good-by.” 

Blunt sat down in his chair with a grati- 
fied smile. “Well, Chick, you look worried.” 

“I am worried, Mr. Blunt. It’s these buy- 
ing instructions. Our men are buying, 
while the bottom is falling out of the mar- 
ket.” 

“Why worry?” said Simpson. “It’s not 
we who are buying, but the Claudius — ” 

“Sh! Not so loud! You and I and Chick 
know who is the mysterious buyer, but no 
one else does.” 

“The whole of London knows we are buy- 
ing Central Steel, and it looks as if the 
whole of London was unloading Central 
Steel on us.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s what scares me. It’s 
madness!” 

“Nonsense, Chick,” replied Blunt. “It’s 
business. We get our commission.” 
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“Listen to the row in the street, Mr. 
Blunt. Look at the crowd! I’m frightened, 
sir. There’s the firm’s holding!” 

"We can sell.” 

“But at what price? It’s falling hourly. 
. . . Every minute. The firm can’t stand 
it.” 

“Chick’s right there,” Simpson inter- 
posed from the window. “We stand or fall 
with Claudius. Don’t worry, Chick. He's 
given us more cover. What was the fig- 
ure, Blunt?” 

Blunt impressively held up the scrib- 
bling pad, on which he had scrawled the 
amount of the cheque. 

“By Jove, I guessed it. He means to 
corner the steel market.” 

Chick smiled nervously but still looked 
worried. 

“Perhaps I oughtn’t to say it, but do 
you think Professor Murgatroyd’s state- 
ment was — er — inspired by Claudius?” 

“Shouldn’t be surprised. Claudius is clev- 
er — damned clever.” 

“Did he also ’inspire' the Severn Bridge 
disaster?" 

“My dear Simpson!” came in shocked 
tones from Blunt. “Anyway, there’s no 
denying that it has helped Claudius.” 

“Yes, but only if he is wrong.” 

, “I don’t follow. How do you mean?” 
Blunt was puzzled. 

“I’m just wondering. Suppose Murga- 
troyd is right.” 

S IMPSON’S healthy, sun-tanned face 
went a shade paler. His imagination 
was of a livelier nature than Blunt’s or 
Chick’s, and a growing sense of horror, in- 
credulous horror, began to invade his mind. 
He was one of the few who foresaw the 
frightful peril that threatened his coun- 
try; but like others he shrank from ad- 
mitting to his mind the full implication of 
the catastrophe that was sweeping, toward 
them with ever-increasing speed. Before 
he could resume the conversation, a sud- 
den rise in the clamor without, mingled 
with shrill cries and screams, brought 
them alh three to the window, Simpson 
opened it and craned out. "There’s some- 
thing badly wrong over there. Look!” 

A frightened clerk burst into the room, 
forgetful of all the hushed decorum which 
usually attended entrance into the sanc- 
tum of the heads of the firm. “Mr. Chick," 
he gasped, “one of our men has just got 
back. He’s hurt, bleeding. Can you come?” 
Chick immediately responded with a 
hurried “Excuse me” to the two partners. 
The clerk was flurried and tremulous. 



The door closed behind Chick, and Blunt 
stared at Simpson in silence. Then they 
both turned to the window as though the 
strange happenings in the street fascinat- 
ed them. They were roused at last from 
their contemplation by a harsh voice in 
the room behind them. 

“Well, here I am.” 

“Ah, Claudius! I’m glad you have come.” 
“Are you rattled?” 

“We were a bit, until you phoned.” 
Claudius stood by the door by which he 
had entered, a grim, squat figure, rather 
swarthy and foreign looking, with an in- 
timidating manner and a way of speaking, 
as though he were repressing a violent 
fit of rage. 

“I had to fight my way to get in here. 
The fools! They are frightened about 
something.” He sneered. “Frightened men 
are dangerous — frightened fools are worse.” 
“Have you brought the cheque?” 
"Here!” Claudius strode into the room 
and sat with a crash in an arm-chair. 
“Well?” 

Blunt took the cheque reverently and 
pursed his lips over it. “The amount is 
colossal. It’s purely a matter of business, 
Claudius, but I must refer to the bank.” 
Claudius scowled. “It’s the first time 
I’ve had my signature on a cheque ques- 
tioned,” he grated harshly. 

Blunt wavered. "The amount is stag- 
gering,” he protested. 

“His signature is good enough for me,” 
said Simpson. 

“Oh, well — er — " 

“Look here, Blunt, are you going on with 
me or not? Come on, out with it.” 

“Of course we are — that is .” 

“Of course, Claudius, we are with you!” 
cried Simpson. “It’s common sense. We 
sink or swim with you.” 

Claudius barked a short laugh. “That’s 
the sort of talk I like. Well, get on with 
it.” 

A renewed uproar from the street inter- 
rupted them, and Blunt returned to the 
window. 

“They’re going mad outside! And it’s 
pandemonium inside, too. Our men are 
mobbed the .moment they appear on the 
floor. It’s caused by that statement of 
Murgatroyd’s.” 

“Murgatroyd is an old fool,” grated the 
harsh voice, “but he’s playing my game 
for me.” 

Claudius lit a cigar with a steady hand. 
Blunt remained at the window, but Simp- 
son came and sat on the table beside the 
financier. 
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"Claudius! What is your game?” he 
asked quietly. “Hasn’t the time come lor 
cards on the table? Who is in the syndi- 
cate? We’ve never known.” 

Claudius leaned back in his chair chew- 
ing his cigar, and regarded Simpson with 
a sardonic expression. "I am the syndi- 
cate. Oh, there are one or two others — 
you’d be surprised to know who — with a 
pull that is useful to me, but they don’t 
really count. I am the only . . 

A stone smashed through the window 
again, and howls and yells filled the room 
with their menacing sound. 

"They’re crazy,” shrieked Blunt, back- 
ing hastily away from the window. “Keep 
away!” Yet he still tried to peer out from 
a safe distance. 

"Quick, Claudius, what 'is your game? 
We must know, if we are going on with 
you.” 

"It's simple enough. You’re no fool like 
Blunt. You’ve got imagination, while he 
can’t see beyond the end of his nose. Well, 
we are cornering the world’s supply of 
steel.” 

“We! Who are ‘We’?” 

Claudius paused for a moment and re- 
volved his cigar. “Me in England. Van 
Diemen in America. Rosenbaum in Ger r 
many. Count Lichtenst . .” 

The door burst open and Chick rushed 
in, pale and frenzied. 

“Sir! Sir! Mr. Claudius! It’s a riot! It 
isn’t only Central Street. It's everything! 
Prices have gone to nothing. Two of pur 
men are here hurt, bleeding Everything 
is sliding .” 

Claudius rose .to his feet, a menacing 
figure, and glowered on the trembling 
Chick. “Keep your head, you fool, and go 
on. I buy Central Steel! Do you under- 
stand?” 

“You can buy it for nothing — nothing, I 
tell you!” He had to shout to make him- 
self heard above the noise from the street 
pouring through the shattered windows. 
“It’s a different sort of panic. They’re 
fighting outside. They say Charing Cross 
Bridge is down across the Embankment! 
Charing Cross Bridge! And there are other 
stories. The whole city — ” 

Claudius strode up to Chick and seized 
him roughly. “I buy Central Steel,” he 
roared, shaking him from side to side. "I 
buy Central Steel! Do you hear? God of 
my fathers! The fools will wreck every- 
thing.” 

“But, sir — ” 

"Can’t you control your men?” snarled 
the financier savagely. "Don’t stand gib- 



bering like that. Get on back to your job.” 

"But you don’t understand. I can’t send 
my men out into that.” And he pointed 
to the window. 

s Blunt and Simpson involuntarily fol- 
lowed Chick’s dramatic gesture, and 
Claudius with an exclamation of impa- 
tient exasperation thrust the head clerk 
aside so that he fell against a chair, and 
strode quickly to their side. 

"Intimidated by a rabble like that!” he 
shouted furiously. "You damned fools! 
Just when my plans have matured, you 
let me down like this. Simpson! Are you 
going to rat like the rest?” 

"Claudius, suppose Murgatroyd is right. 
Have you thought of that?” 

Something flickered in the financier’s 
swarthy face for a second under Simpson's 
steady scrutiny. He calmed himself and 
turned to where Chick was rising dizzily 
to his feet. _ “Well, Chick?” he growled in 
a threatening tone. 

But before Chick could reply there was 
a sudden clamor of voices in the corridor 
outside. The door was flung open and a 
crowd of clerks, stenographers and typists 
burst into the room. Chick was swept 
aside by the rush of the alarmed and ex- 
cited staff, but they were checked by the 
sight of the grim figure of Claudius stand- 
ing motionless with his back to the table. 

Blunt roused himself. “This is madness,” 
he shouted. "Get back to your places!" 

“Damned if I do!” shouted a voice, and 
there was a yell of approval. "Go and do 
your own dirty work!” another shouted. 
“It isn’t safe anywhere. Charing Cross 
Bridge is down! Let’s get out while there’s 
time!” 

Claudius glared at the frightened mob, 
his thick lips pressed together in grim de- 
termination. “Silence, you dogs!” he 
barked suddenly, during a momentary 
pause in the rising clamor. 

An angry snarl greeted his words, and 
there was an ugly surge in his direction. 
But something in the adamantine pose of 
the grim Claudius daunted them and they 
hung back, while their angry cries died on 
their lips. Then Claudius spoke. 

"Listen to me, you fools! You cowards, 
scared by an old idiot of a professor who 
has told you that iron and steel are rust- 
ing away. Oh, yes, try and shout me down 
if you dare, but I’m telling you the plain 
truth. You are frightened by a bogey just 
as if you. were children, miserable, snivel- 
ing children! You’re paid to do your jobs 
and now you are going to desert your posts, 
because a number of fools like yourselves 
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start shouting in the stree'ts. Get back to 
your work, you curs, or else get out and 
stay out for good." 

% 

T HE very violence and fury of his in- 
solent speech beat down the resistance 
of the crowd, huddled indecisively on one 
side of the room. One or two of them 
slunk out, while the others broke into 
groups murmuring among themselves. 
Their voices began to rise again. "All very 
well to talk us down,” cried one, “but I 
say it's murder to send us out. Mr. Blunt, 
what do you say? You are our chief, not 
Claudius.” Noisy approval greeted this, 
and a hubbub arose with once more a dan- 
gerous and threatening move toward the 
financier, who stood unmoved, facing them 
with a sardonic sneer on his swarthy 
features. 

Suddenly Claudius threw up his hand 
and the unexpected gesture silenced them 
for a moment. “Look at me! I’ll show 
you something.” He strode quickly to the 
fender and picked up the poker. “Look 
at this. This poker. Yes, this iron poker. 
Has it rusted away in the night as that 
lunatic Murgatroyd told you? If he is 
right, it will snap like a rotten stick when 
I bend it.” __ 

They stared in silence at the squat fig- 
ure of the man who had dominated them, 
holding the poker in his powerful grasp. 
“Now watch me!” 

He tightened his grip on the poker and 
began to bend it slowly across his knee. 
Fascinated, they stared at him as though 
their fate depended bn the poker. 

There was a loud crack like the break- 
ing of a rotten stick. The watchers drew 
in their breath with an audible hiss at the 
sight of Claudius standing there staring 
incredulously at the two halves of the 
poker, one in each hand. They were so 
close to him that they could see that the 
color of the fracture was greenish-blue. 

For a brief moment no one moved. The 
color ebbed from Claudius’ face, leaving 
it a sallow gray; “My God!” he whispered. 
“So it is true!” 

Then pandemonium broke out. The 
frightened rabble shrank away from the 
dazed bewildered man, as frenziedly as 
they had pressed upon him a few moments 
ago. They made a rush for the door. "Out! 
Out!” they, screamed. "Get out of this!” — 
“This is a steel-framed building” — “Get 
the women out” — “Don’t trust the lift” — 
“Out into the street.” Their voices died 
away, echoing down the corridor, leaving 
the three men alone. 



Blunt’s stunned gaze returned to the 
window. He seemed unable for long to 
drag his eyes away from the happenings 
outside. “Good heavens,’’ he cried, “the 
Terminal building! It’s cracked from top 
~to bottom.” 

The telephone bell shrilled. Simpson 
started from a deep reverie and answered 
it. “Blunt, Simpson and Company speak- 
ing, . . Yes, he’s here. Do you want to 
speak to him?. . . . Claudius, it’s the bank. 
They ..want to speak- to you urgently.” 

, He held out the telephone, but Claudius 
did not reply. He was still holding the 
two pieces of the poker. 

"Claudius! It’s the bank. You must 
speak to them.” 

Claudius turned his head slowly toward 
Simpson. “The bank. It doesn’t matter. 
Nothing matters now.” 

“They insist on speaking to you.” 

"Oh, very well.” The financier moved 
slowly to the table. He seemed to have 
aged ten years in the last few minutes. 
He took the receiver wearily. “Claudius 
speaking. My cheques? They are 

worthless. . . Yes, quite worthless. . . . 
Security?” His grim features twisted into 
a wry smile. “Oh, yes, I can give you se- 
curity. Twenty million tons of rotten 
sticks. . . I said, twenty million tons of 
rotten sticks. Good-by. . I’m say- 
ing good-by. . . . Good-by.” 

He replaced the receiver gently on its 
stand. Blunt had dragged his attention 
from the window to listen to the short 
conversation, and he now broke in upon 
Claudius in great agitation. 

“You didn’t mean what you said about 
your cheques? This cheque! We shan’t 
be able to meet our liabilities! Claudius! 
Speak, man! Don’t stare like that.” 
Simpson . restrained him. “Let him be. 
I wouldn’t worry, if I were you, about a 
worthless piece of paper.” 

“But, Claudius, for heaven’s sake. 

We shall be hammered. . .” 

A frightful crash outside interrupted 
him. Blunt rushed back to his post at the 
window. He gave one look and then 
screamed sharply, backing away and hold- 
ing his hands out as though to ward off 
something horrible. “The Terminal build- 
ing! On all those people! Horrible, horri- 
ble! Don’t look!” He sank sick and faint- 
ing, into a chair. 

S IMPSON hastened to the mantelpiece, 
where a carafe of water stood, but 
Claudius was already there. He was hold- 
ing the glass in his hand, watching a tablet 
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dissolve. At the sight of Simpson he spoke. 

“Simpson, you’re no fool, like Blunt. 
You’re young and strong. Get away some- 
where. The Highlands or the Welsh hills.” 
He" raised the glass to his lips and drank 
it at a gulp. “I’ve often contemplated a 
sudden end, but not for such a fantastic 
reasefa as this. Good-by, Simpson, and 
don’t forget Get away, far away! I can 
see what is coming — coming — coming.” 

Simpson rushed to his side and caught 
him as he fell lifeless to the ground. Be- 
wildered by the brutal suddenness of these 
tragic happenings, he sat on the floor with 
the dead financier in his arms, while all 
the things he ought to do chased each 
other through his mind like a nightmare. 
Telephone to the police? Summon a doc- 
tor? Inform the relatives? What was the 
use of all these ordinary actions in face 
of the calamity which had burst on them? 

He was roused by a vibrating shock 
which ran through the building. Some 
plaster fell from the ceiling. Alarmed, 
Simpson sprang to his feet rolling the 
corpse of Claudius roughly aside. A steel- 
framed building? That’s what the fright- 
ened staff were crying as they stampeded 
for the street! Blunt was stirring dazedly 
in his chair and Simpson ran to him. 

“Can you walk? We must get down the 
stairs.” 

“The lift,” gasped Blunt. 

“Can’t' trust the lift! The rope might 
break.” 

“My God! Yes, I remember. Is it really 
true?” 



“Yes. Come, we must go.” 

“Yes. Better go home. Tell Chick to 
close the office. . . .” 

Simpson pulled him to his feet and pi- 
loted him to the door. Ominous cracks 
were appearing everywhere and frantic 
desire to reach the open air seized them as 
though they were fleeing from an earth- 
quake. They hastened down the stairs and 
came out into the street, which was ob- 
structed by a mass of rubble from the 
Terminal building. 

Blunt paused for breath. “God, what a 
smash!” he muttered. “I wonder if the 
building was insured against this/’ 

“Don’t you see, man it’s the smash-up 
of everything? Civilization. The human 
race. The end of the Iron Age. Cheques, 
insurance policies, the stock exchange, 
haven’t any meaning any longer.” 

Blunt stared at him in a bewildered 
manner, trying to take it in. But he was 
still too dazed to think coherently. 

“I’ll go home and think it over.” 

“Are you all right now? Can you man- 
age for yourself?” 

“Quite all right, thank you. What are 
you going to do? Oh, I forgot, you’re go- 
ing down into Worcestershire for the week- 
end. Dear me, the street is almost blocked. 
No chance of a taxi, I’m afraid. But the 
walk will do me good. Well, I’ll see you 
on Monday as usual, I suppose. I do hope 
they will have cleared away this mess." 

Blunt’s voice trailed away, and he dis- 
appeared from view. Simpson never saw 
him again. 
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CHAPTER IV 
smash! 

S IMPSON turned away and hastened 
toward the bank. Since he had taken 
to going regularly to the Dales at 
Bradley Parva for the week-end, he had 
made a practice of garaging his car near 
the Marble Arch. He thus avoided a tire- 
some drive through London from his home 
and was able to get quickly onto the road 
to Oxford- and the Cotswolds. Normally 
he would have taken the tube to Marble 
Arch from the bank station, and on leaving 
the office his mind worked automatically, 
so that he made his way in the direction 
of the bank. 

Simpson reached one of the entrances 
to the Bank Station, still feeling bewil- 
dered and shaken. He hesitated to descend 
the steps to the station below, fearing the 
effect of a breakdown in the tube. As he 
was hesitating, his doubts were resolved 
for him by an agitated official, crying that 
the service was suspended. The official 
propped a blackboard against the railings 
and mopped his brow. Simpson happened 
to be close to him, surrounded by the 
jostling crowd, and asked what was the 
matter. 

"Gawd knows,’’ was the reply. “There's 
something badly wrong at the power sta- 
tions-, they say. Headquarters has tele- 
phoned orders to suspend the services and 
to get all the trains emptied as soon as 
possible. Can’t understand it at all. They 
can’t shut down the underground alto- 
gether, can they? Stands to reason, they 
can’t.” 

A swirl of the crowd separated them. 
Simpson rapidly made up his mind to walk 
to Marble Arch. It wasn’t very far and 
he found the streets clearer, as soon as 
he had gone a short way along Cheapside. 
Relays of urchins could carry -his suitcase 
and with this resolve his spirits rose and 
the feeling of unreality and bewilderment 
left him. In High Holborn - matters were 
looking more normal, and a -certain 
amount of traffic was moving. The hope- 
less jam in the center of the city seemed 
to be confined to that locality, but it was 
still impossible to get a taxi or a bus as 
they were all crammed full. Evening pa- 
pers with flaring headlines were being 
snapped up as soon as they were delivered, 
hot from Fleet Street, by boys on bicycles. 
People read avidly of tales of disaster from 
all over the country — read and then hur- 
ried off with a curiously fixed expression. 



,A boy on a bicycle swerved, in front ' of 
Simpson as he crossed a side street, skid- 
ded and came down with a crash. He was 
not hurt and picked himself up with a rue- 
ful grin, lifted his machine to remount, 
arid' remained staring at it in astonish- 
ment. The front wheel had. entirely col- 
lapsed and the frame was broken in half. 
The boy lifted the wrecked machine by the 
handlebars with a jerk and they too 
snapped. A stare of foolish astonishment 
spread over his face. 

“Blimey! Not ’arf smashed up, ain’t it?” 

Simpson hastened his pace as far as 
possible. The horrible fear assailed him 
that his car would be affected by the 
greenish-blue corrosion, and he would be 
unable to reach Sylvia before the full blast 
of the storm burst upon them. For he was 
convinced that this would happen very 
soon. In a few days, movement by any 
means other than those of the Stone Age 
would be impossible. His hope lay in the 
apparently irregular way in which the 
corrosion was attacking metals. Perhaps 
it had something to do with the exact 
quality of the steel, or perhaps the date, 
recent or remote, of its manufacture af- 
fected the rate of disintegration. 

There was not a simultaneous break- 
down of all steel structures and machines, 
as might have been expected, but they 
were falling one by one. Simpson prayed 
that his car might still be unaffected, and 
this hope was fortified by the sight of 
motor vehicles in Oxford Street still ap- 
parently as numerous as ever. But with a 
sinking heart he noted the large number 
of. cars abandoned by the roadside, and he 
feared that this was due, not to the volun- 
tary abandonment of the cars by their 
drivers owing to traffic congestion, but to 
the fact that they had broken down. 

Close to Oxford Circus he ran into a 
dense crowd again. There was something 
badly wrong, as there were repeated surges 
to and fro in the mob and fighting ap- 
peared to be in progress. Police were try- 
ing to keep order, but they were hopelessly 
outnumbered. A dazed constable with a 
wound in his head was seated on a door- 
step, being tended by an ambulance man, 
and Simpson found himself temporarily 
jammed by the mob alongside him. He 
spoke to the policeman and asked him 
what was up. 

"It’s these newspapers, sir, that’s what 
has done it. They’re going mad about this 
corrosion stunt.” 

“But what has happened?.” 

“The men working on this new big block 
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of flats have come out. They say it isn't 
safe to go on, with the steel rotting away 
-under them as they work. The contractors 
tried to engage blackleg labor, but the men 
started shouting that it was murder to 
send men to work. The contractors tried 
to force the new men in, but the old hands 
wouldn’t allow them to go in. They began 
hustling and then fighting. I don’t know 
what has come over people. It’s the weath- 
er or something; they’re scared by these 
newspaper articles too. The Home Office 
ought to suppress them, I reckon. I 
wish you good luck, sir.” 

Simpson shook hands .with him and they 
parted. 

T HE crowd was clearing and Simpson 
was able to cross Oxford Circus. But 
he soon found it hopeless to get any fur- 
ther along Oxford Street. The big shops 
were besieged by masses of shoppers in- 
tent on laying in stocks of everything, par- 
ticularly food. People were beginning to 
realize in increasing numbers that there 
would be an interruption or even a com- 
plete breakdown of transport, and they 
grasped that this would prevent the shops 
from getting their supplies regularly. 

They thought it better to lay in stocks 
to tide over the period until things became 
normal. No panic — not yet; but only large 
numbers of prudent householders taking 
precautions. But this was enough to con- 
gest Oxford Street from Oxford Circus to 
Orchard Street, so Simpson quickly decided 
to go along Upper Regent Street and turn 
down Wigmore Street. As he hurried along 
with the panting urchin shouldering his 
suitcase, an untidy procession came push- 
ing its way through the crowded streets, 
chanting a dismal hymn and bearing ban- 
ners with gloomy texts written on them. 

REPENT YE 

FOR THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS AT 
HAND. PREPARE TO MEET THY 
GOD. SINNERS SHALL BE CAST IN- 
TO HELL. THE END OF THE WORLD 
HAS COME. 

A considerable number of people joined 
the procession, which was on its way to 
Hyde Park., Ecstasy, alarm, cunning, fear, 
all manner of emotions were visible on the 
faces of the throng which joined noisily 
in the cacophony of the dreary chants. 
There was a notable absence of ridicule 
and jeering from the bystanders, many 
of whom stared for a short time, and then 
hurried off with that curiously intent look, 
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that Simpson had already noted in so many 
faces. 'An intent look betokening a grow- 
ing realization.^ 

Wigmore Street was reasonably clear, 
and Simpson felt relieved now that he was 
quite near to his garage. If only the car 
was running all right! It would not take 
him long to get clear of London and then 
he could speed to the side of the girl he 
loved, and who, he hoped, loved him. What 
a relief to get right away from the tense 
atmosphere of the town to the sane qui- 
etude of the rectory at Bradley Parvo. 
Simpson wondered what the Reverend Syl- 
vanus Dale would make of all these strange 
happenings, and something of the peace of 
the countryside entered into his soul at the 
mere contemplation of the clean, healthy 
atmosphere of the rectory. 

But it was not going to be so easy to 
get away after all. Simpson arrived at his 
garage to find a harassed proprietor be- 
sieged by car owners, indignant, bullying, 
plaintive, beseeching, but all demanding 
instant attention to their cars before any- 
one else. Simpson went to his car and 
started up the engine, which to his delight 
roared into immediate life. He had a fair 
supply of petrol in his tank, and he was 
ready to start. But he was jammed by 
many other cars in the open garage, and 
the perspiring garage hands could not 
succeed in clearing a gangway for him, 
however hard, they tried. The proprietor 
snatched a few moments to speak to Simp- 
son. 

“I can’t make it out. Everyone’s car 
seems to have gone wrong overnight! Well, 
not everyone’s, but a surprising number. 
There’s the usual week-end rush, though 
I could cope with, that by itself. But this 
scare about corrosion has sent people scut- 
tling to the country and I don’t blame 
them. That’s the place to be in, until 
things settle down. It’s going to be hell 
soon. Wish I could get away, but it’s my 
own garage and I can’t leave it. In a way, 
this corrosion is good for trade, but at 
present I’m simply overwhelmed; and I 
shall lose a lot of customers who are dis- 
satisfied at the delay this morning. Ex- 
cuse me, sir,” and he hurried off. 

It was two hours before Simpson was 
able to start. One by one the refractory 
cars were coaxed into action or were 
pushed aside for repairs. The car in front 
of Simpson’s was occupied by a cursing 
driver, who kept shouting impatiently to 
clear the gangway as his car, like Simp- 
son’s appeared to be in good order. At last 
the way was cleared. The impatient driver 
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revved his engine up, preparatory to mov- 
ing off, when there came a nasty grinding 
sound from the crankcase and his engine 
stopped abruptly. 

"Hell and damnation!” yelled the driver,- 
frenziedly trying the self-starter and twid- 
dling the controls in vain. "Hi!” he shout- 
ed to the proprietor, who happened to be 
passing. “Get your men at once!” 

“Sorry, sir, but my men are already 
snowed under. I can’t possibly attend to 
your car. Put it in neutral, please, and 
help me to push it to one side.” 

“Damned if I do! I simply must get off. 
It’s most important. Get your men at 
once.” 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t do impossibilities. 
It's this greenish-blue corrosion. Every- 
one’s car is breaking down.” 

“Greenish-blue grandmother!” bawled 
the driver rudely. “Here, bring your men 
along, I’ll make it worth your while— and 
theirs, too. If you don’t I’ll take my car 
away from your garage.” He appealed to 
Simpson for support, alternatively cursing, 

• threatening, imploring and offering bribes. 
He was an unpleasant person, but so obvi- 
ously agitated that Simpson took pity on 
him and. offered a lift. 

UWHAT way are you going?” the un- 
W pleasant person barked, with a sud- 
den attempt at civility. 

“Through Oxford.” 

“Well, that’s lucky. I'm going to High 
Wycombe.” 

“Jump in then. I only hope my car will 
hold out.” 

“Much obliged, I’m sure. It’s shocking 
mismanagement, and I shall have- some- 
thing to say when I get back. If I ran my 
business as badly .” 

But Simpson was not listening, as he 
was occupied in steering a tortuous way 
out of- the garage. Clear at last, he drove 
into the Bayswater Road and made good 
progress. There seemed to be nothing un- 
usual along this highly respectable thor- 
oughfare, except that at one place near 
Lancaster Gate a stretch of the railings 
of Hyde Park had fallen over onto the 
pavement. An idle crowd gaped at them, 
while a policeman and two official-looking 
persons were surveying the fractures and 
making notes in a book. 

“More mismanagement,” grumbled Simp- 
vson’s companion. “I suppose they blame 
it on this corrosion nonsense, instead of 
their own demand carlessness.” 

“I - shouldn’t be surprised,” ventured 
Simpson mildly. 



“Huh! Surely you don’t believe in all 
this moonshine,’ 

“Well, there was the Severn Bridge and 
Charing Cross.” 

“Gross incompetence in both cases. The 
engineers ought to be prosecuted.” 

“I saw the Terminal building crash with 
my own eyes this morning.” 

“Eh? What’s that? The Terminal build- 
ing? In Throgmorton Street? Gawd! You 
don’t mean it!” 

Simpson assured him of the truth of 
his statement. 

“Steel-framed building, eh? Well, it does 
make you think, doesn’t it?” The unpleas- 
ant man ruminated in silence for a few 
moments, but the process of thinking was 
evidently too much for him. “Anyway, it 
won't affect my business,” he concluded 
with satisfaction. 

Simpson inquired as to the nature of 
his business. 

“Furniture dealer. All these new houses 
going up everywhere,” he Explained. He 
was' growing more amiable as they pro- 
gressed, and his ill-temper at the garage 
receded into the past. “Hundreds and 
hundreds, I might say thousands and 
thousands, of little new houses going up, 
and' every one of them wanting three or 
four beds, dining room suite, drawing- * 
room sofa and arm-chair. . . .” He grew 
almost lyrical, describing the contents of 
each little house. “It’s a dead cert. The 
market is there and you can’t miss it, if 
you get in at the right time. Half the 
furniture in England is made at High 
Wycombe, and I’m fixing up a most impor- 
tant contract with . . I say, you’re not 

in the trade yourself, I suppose,” he broke 
off abruptly in alarm. 

Simpson hastened to reassure him. 

They had run easily down Notting Hill 
and over the railway bridge at Shepherd’s 
Bush. Here there was a huge mob block- 
ing the road. An overturned tramcar was 
lying on its side, and, mounted upon it, 
a perspiring orator was addressing the 
crowd. 

Policemen were trying -to reach him, 
but a strong body of supporters were re- 
sisting the police, who were completely 
outnumbered. As Simpson’s car ran down 
the slope 'from the railway bridge, the 
crowd suddenly swept across the road, 
completely blocking it. The furniture deal- 
er broke out into impotent curses, but they 
were jammed in a hopeless block and, 
worse still, surrounded by a hostile mob. 
Banners were being displayed with inflam- 
matory devices on them. 
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150 WORKERS MURDERED 
AT THE SEVERN BRIDGE 

52 WORKERS MASSACRED 
AT CHARING CROSS 

were inscribed on the banners and waved 
defiantly. But a more sinister note was 
sounded by large numbers of placards and 
banners bearing the words: 

HELP YOURSELVES! 

Simpson and his fellow traveler were 
within earshot of the mob-leader on the 
overtuned tramcar, and the burden of his 
oration seemed to be that the damned 
capitalists had invented another way of 
murdering and enslaving the workers by 
means of greenish-blue corrosion. Trans- 
port was being closed down and men were 
being laid off. Soon there would be noth- 
ing in the shops, so go and help yourselves, 
comrades, while there was time, and 
checkmate the millionaires, who were try- 
ing to make sure of getting supplies for 
themselves, while the workers starved. It 
was all very crude, but Simpson noted with 
alarm that the people were listening in- 
tently and making no attempt to help the 
police. 

S IMPSON tried to turn the car but found 
that it was hopeless. The only result 
was to attract the attenion of a rough 
group of hooligans who pushed their way 
threateningly toward him. 

“Come out of it, you dirty capitalists,” 
bawled a rough voice. “Get out, or we’ll 
turn your damned car over. Get out!” 

The reply was a volley of oaths from 
the furniture dealer, who did not lack 
pluck, however unpleasant his manners 
might be. The hooligans were taken aback 
for a moment, but then they surged round 



the front of the car, shouting down the 
fluent efforts of Simpson’s passenger and 
drowning his words in torrents of filth. 
Simpson tried to shut him up, but the 
furniture dealer, alarmed at the delay, 
fearing the loss of his contract, and in- 
furiated at the abuse of the toughs, put 
his head out of the window and raved at 
them. 

"Turn the car over!” a man yelled, and 
his companions needed no second bidding. 
Half a dozen of them seized the front of 
the car, which rocked ominously. They 
lifted the front wheels clear of the ground 
and made clumsy attempts to overturn it, 
but they only succeeded in staggering to 
one side with it, so that’ it faced the way 
they had come. The car was a heavy one, 
and the toughs found that they had 
tackled more than they could cope with. 

Finding themselves baffled in their in- 
tentions of turning over Simpson’s car, 
they suddenly turned their attentions with 
complete unreason to a very small car. 
This was easy prey and, amid loud cheers, 
the car was overturned, the alarmed occu- 
pants scrambling out with some difficulty. 
The toughs merely hustled them and the 
matter would have got no worse, had not 
one of the unfortunate passengers showed 
fight. He and his fellow passenger, a young 
girl, were immediately rushed and knocked 
down,^. the girl screaming with terror. 
Simpson opened the door to get out and 
go to the rescue, but the furniture dealer 
held him back. 

"Don’t be a fool!” he cried. 

“Let me go! Let go, damn you! Can’t 
you see they’re trampling that girl under 
foot?” 

“You can’t do anything. Drive on while 
there’s a chance! Those brutes have turned 
our head the right way. Get her going!” 

Simpson struggled furiously, but he was 
cramped behind the steering wheel. There 
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came a quick change in the situation. The 
road suddenly cleared and the mob fled 
violently back the way it had come. “Sol- 
diers!” bawled someone, and the violent 
element of the crowd retreated, sweeping 
the bewildered people along with them. 
Simpson found a clear space in front of 
him. 

“Get a move on!” yelled the furniture 
dealer. “Those poor beggars will be looked 
after by the soldiers.” 

Simpson hesitated. It seemed a callous 
thing to do to leave that overturned car 
and the two figures lying huddled at the 
side of it; but the furniture dealer was 
insistent, and it was undeniable common 
sense to go while the going was good. 
Sylvia needed his help, every bit as much 
•as that poor girl lying crushed in the road- 
way. The silvery tinkle of an ambulance 
decided him, and he started the engine. 

“Go back a few hundred yards,”' said 
the furniture dealer. “I know a way round 
to Western Avenue, and we can get clear 
that way.” 

Piloted by the furniture dealer, Simpson 
threaded his way through side streets, and 
presently they emerged into a road with 
tram-lines, though there were no 'trams 
running. Some of the standards holding 
the overhead conductor^ wires had toppled 
over, partially blocking'' the road. 

“Must have been knocked over by a lorry 
or something,” said the furniture dealer. 

“Or corroded through by a greenish- 
blue substance,” muttered Simpson. 

A S THEY topped the rise at Park Royal, 
a furious conflagration somewhere 
near Neasden could be seen. Columns of 
smoke rose into the still' air, but the yellow 
haze prevented them from seeing exactly 
where the fire was. Simpson was familiar 
with the view from this point, and he 
thought it was the big power station that 
was ablaze. They had to stop at the next 
cross-roads to let fire engines go roaring 
past down the hill. One engine was stand- 
ing there broken down, and they slowed 
to ask the firemen where the fire was. 

“At the power station. A turbine burst 
and wrecked the station, starting a big 
fire. Our engine has burst, too. If it’s this 
greenish-blue corrosion, there’s no know- 
ing what will happen next. I don’t like it 
at all.” 

Simpson thanked him and went on. The 
furniture dealer twisted uneasily in his 
seat and then burst out, “Is the whole 
world going mad, or am I? Everyone is 
talking about this blasted corrosion. Well, 



anyway, houses don’t corrode, nor does 
furniture. I shan’t be affected, even if 
there is some truth in all this talk.” 

Simpson remained silent. The obtuse- 
ness of the ordinary man in the face of 
this cataclysm appalled him. Everyone 
simply judged the matter in the light of 
his immediate outlook and failed to see 
the awful consequences of the universal 
failure of iron and steel. 

“I wish you’d say something,” said his 
passenger in an aggrieved voice. “You 
don’t answer when I speak to you. I said 
my business won’t be affected. That’s all 
right, isn’t it?” 

"I’m sorry, but there is such a lot to 
think about. You won’t be affected? Well, 
I don’t know. How will you get your furni- 
ture delivered?” 

“By rail of course, as usual.” 

“Railways use a lot of steel: Rails, 

bridges, engines, trucks — they’re all steel, 
you know. They might prove to be unre- 
liable.” 

“Well, I can hire lorries. What are you 
getting at?” 

“The lorries will break down.” 

You’re evidently not a business man,” 
the furniture dealer snorted. “I should let 
a contract for delivery with a stiff penalty 
clause in case of failure.” 

Simpson sighed and relapsed into si- 
lence. It seemed impossible to bring home 
to anyone the utter breakdown of normal 
life that was impending. The utter de- 
pendence of the civilized man on iron and 
steel, which was so clear to him, did not 
seem to be discerned by any but a few 
gifted with a little imagination. Claudius 
had committed suicide rather than face 
that which was to come; but men like this 
fellow passenger still spoke and thought 
in terms of contracts, dividends, stocks 
and shares- terms which to Simpson’s clear 
mind had already ceased to have any 
meaning. 

To Simpson’s relief the car continued to 
run with no sign of distress. Thanking his 
stars for this, he sped along at a good pace 
which satisfied even the furniture dealer, 
who had grumbled once or twice at their 
slow progress. At Greenford they swung 
left to get on to the main Uxbridge Road, 
which they reached' near Han well. , Here 
there was more trouble where the Great 
Western Railway main line crosses the 
Uxbridge Road by means of a large girder 
bridge. Traffic on the road was being di- 
verted, and a barrier had been placed 
across the road by the police. On the rail- 
way line above, traveling cranes were at 
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work, though they could not see what they 
were doing. One of the girders looked lop- 
sided, and. something was seriously wrong 
with it. Fortunately their route toward 
High Wycombe and Oxford did not pass 
under the bridge, and Simpson, already 
alarmed at the delay they had experienced, 
did not want to ask what the trouble was. 
They soon reached Southall, where things 
looked quite normal, although no trams 
were running. 

“Thank heaven, we’re out of London,” 
exclaimed the furniture dealer. “We can 
get along better now. High Wycombe in 
half an hour, eh?” 

“If all goes well. Do you realize that the 
Great Western main line is blocked? You 
won’t be able to dispatch your furniture 
by rail.” 

“They’ll soon have it right again. Any- 
way there’s another route to High Wy- 
combe from Marylebone.” 

Their steady progress induced a feeling 
of good humor in the man of business. He 
asked where Simpson was going. 

“Bradley Parva in Worcestershire.” 

“Never heard of it.” 

“No, it’s a tiny place. I have some 
friends there, Sylvanus Dale, the rector, 
charming people. I’m staying the week- 
end. ' In fact, I rather think of staying in 
the village some time, on account of this 
corrosion trouble.’ 

“Can’t say life in a little village attracts 
me much. Give me town every time, espe- 
cially if there is going to be any trouble; 
though it will blow over, you’ll see.” 

“I hope you are right. But supposing it 
doesn’t blow over, don’t you think that life 
in town will become rather difficult? 
Imagine all the normal services suspended 
— electric light, gas, water, drainage, posts, 
telegraphs and telephones, tubes, buses, 
taxis. .” 

“Here, I say, hold on! You’re a bit of an 
optimist, aren’t you? All those things can’t 
go wrong together.” 

"Why not? If iron and steel fail, every- 
thing in our mechanized life fails too. 
Can’t you see that?” 

“Yes, but look here, you’ve been reading 
what that woolly-brained old professor has 
been saying.” 

“Woolly-brained? I happen to know 
Professor Murgatroyd. He is a great friend 
of the Dales, whom I am going to stay 
with. I have met him there once or twice. 
He is the sanest man I know. He would not 
indulge in idle scaremongering. He has 
tried to warn the world of a terrible dan- 
ger. I believe in his warning. You do not." 



"I think he exaggerates, that’s all. I 
won’t deny there will be a bit of trouble 
perhaps. We’ve seen a bit of it today, but 
here we are bowling along as right as rain. 
I shall have my contract signed by the 
evening and you will stay with your 
friends. That doesn’t look like a bust-up 
all round. The government will soon have 
things in hand, just like they did in the 
general strike. People got panicky then 
and did silly things — ran away to the coun- 
try, because they were afraid of what 
might happen in the town.” The furniture 
dealer snorted unpleasantly. 

S IMPSON sighed again. It was hopeless 
to try and bring convinction to such 
an unimaginative soul as his fellow passen- 
ger, and he gave up the attempt. They 
passed through Uxbridge, where the street 
was blocked with tramcars, which had 
been run to the terminus and left there 
when the service was suspended. 

After Uxbridge they felt they really were 
out of London and away into the country. 
Simpson’s spirits rose; , it was a lovely day 
and only the persistent yellow fog marred 
the beauty of the undulating land. Visibil- 
ity beyond a mile or so was impossible, but 
the yellow color gave a mellow glow to 
the sunlight as though it were evening 
time. Yet, in spite of the beauty, there was 
something sinister about this fog which 
had depressed everyone’s spirits for the 
last month or two. The furniture dealer, 
however, sheltered in his protective armor 
of unimaginativeness, felt none of these 
things; he began to explain with satisfac- 
tion at their near approach to High Wy- 
combe. As they ran through Gerrard’s 
Cross he took out a sheaf of papers and a 
pencil and started to jot down memoranda 
for his forthcoming interview with the 
manufacturer. The point of his pencil 
broke when the car bumped slightly over 
an obstruction. 

“Damn!” he grunted, and groped in his 
pocket for his penknife. He secured it and 
opened the blade, with which he began to 
sharpen the broken pencil. The blade broke 
off short. 

“Here! Just look at that. Broken off 
short. Funny thing, breaking like that. 
I’ve had this knife for years.” 

"What is the color of the fracture?” 
“Color? Why, what do you mean? Gawd! 
Here, half a mo’. Drive slow for a bit. . . . 
It ain’t shiny like it ought to be. It’s all 
dull and — by gum, it is greenish-blue. . . . 

I say, I mean, wait a moment, I'll try the 
other blade. . . .God!” 
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He sat dumb with astonishment and 
growing consternation. It dawned upon 
him at last. 

“What about the nails and screws in my 
furniture? Can’t have chairs and tables 
falling to pieces. Customers would com- 
plain. I'll have to have, a clause -in the 
contract'. .” 

“If you were a manufacturer, would you 
sign an agreement containing such a 
clause?.” 

“Well— er — no, I suppose -I wouldn’t.” 

“Do you still want to go on to High Wy- 
combe?” 

“Of course I do. I simply must get that 
contract through. There’s a lot depends on 
it. I’ll have to leave out that clause, I 
suppose. I’ve got it! The furniture can be 
pegged' together with wooden pegs, like it 
.used to be in the old days.” 

“Think it over a bit longer. Your manu- 
facturer is dependent on machinery, you 
know; He may be unable to complete your 
contract.” 

“That’s his look-out. The penalty clause 
would’ come into operation.” 

”“I rather fancy that the. court, if there 
were any court left to adjudicate your case, 
would find that greenish-blue corrosion 
was an, act of God. Your penalty clause 
won’t help you. They never are much, use, 
you know.” 

“What do you mean — if there were any 
court left? You’re a rum sort of bloke! I 
don’t understand half of what you say. 
But,, by gum, it does look as if this green- 
ish-blue corrosion is going to interfere with 
business a bit.” 

Interfere with business! Simpson re- 
flected grimly that that was about as far 
. as most people got in trying to think out 
the consequences of greenish-blue corro- 
sion. But the furniture dealer was not 
quite so obtuse as he appeared. . After a 
silence he blurted out: 

. “Yes, I see what you’ve been getting at. 
You mean there may be a general bust-up 
of everything, if this corrosion goes on. 
But there’s usually a way out. For in- 
stance,” he chuckled, “it so happens that 
.1 have another penknife, to say nothing 
of another pencil, in my case here.” 

He pulled the case onto his knee and 
took out the bunch of keys’ from his trou- 
ser pocket. He inserted the key in the lock 
and it broke at once. The dealer took one 
look at the fracture arid turned a ghastly 
white. Suddenly he seized Simpson’s arm 
and shrieked, “Stop! Stop!” 

“Let go, you fool, you nearly had us into 
that tree!” 



“The car! It isn’t safe! It’ll crash like — 
oh, my God! Stop!” 

“Sit still Do you think I don’t know the 
risk? That I haven’t known it ever since 
we left London? There’s a chance we may 
get through, arid I’m going to take it. You 
have a better chance than I have — you’re 
only going to High Wycombe, I’Ve got to get 
to Bradley Parva.” 

“I don’t want to die! Let me get out! 
I’ll walk. It’s only five miles riow to High 
Wycombe. I can get there in time. God! 
I’d forgotten ... my papers, they’re locked' 
in my case. I must get a knife and slash 
it open. Knife! What the hell is the use 
of knives? They’ll all break in my hand!” 

He subsided into muttered curses, star- 
ing straight ahead with terrified glassy 
eyes. Yet even in his abject state there was 
something heroic about him. His mind 
was still fixed on getting the contract 
signed that evening, and he was quite 
capable of tramping the remaining miles 
into High Wycombe, carrying his attache 
case. Business as usual! 

Simpson’s anger subsided. They were 
running into Beaconsfield and he slowed 
down. 

“I'll drop you here, if' you like,” he said. 

Without a word of thanks to Simpson, 
the other man seized his case and started 
walking along the road. His face had set 
in that same intent expression that Simp- 
son had- already noticed on the faces of so 
many of the London crowd, and he hur- 
ried along with a curious undeviating 
stride. 

Simpson had once seen a mad dog, and 
he was strangely reminded of the wretched 
animal’s dreadful hang-dog gait, as it 
pattered on its course without looking to 
right; or left. 

He shivered in spite of the warmth of 
the day and drove on. 

H IGH WYCOMBE. The car purred stead- 
ily along the lovely little valley, 
marred by a ribbon development following 
the stream rather than the road. Nothing 
much seemed to be amiss at first. There 
were knots of people here and there at the 
corners and quite a crowd outside the big 
garage of the local bus company. They 
were quiet, and orderly folk, and a number 
of women with perambulators hovered on 
the outskirts of the crowd. Simpson did 
not stop to inquire what had happened, 
but he noticed that there were no buses 
on the road. I 

In the High Street things looked more 
ugly, it was market day, but the stalls 
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were deserted and empty. One stall lay on 
its side, a smouldering ruin. The bystand- 
ers were being kept on the move by the 
police, but there was a feeling of tension 
among them. The traffic signals at the 
corner near the town hall were not work- 
ing, but a policeman was on duty, and 
Simpson was at the head of the traffic 
queue when the constable held them up. 
Simpson asked him what had happened, 
and he replied that a gang of toughs 
had rushed and looted the market stalls. 

"Not Wycombe men. They arrived by 
bus this morning from London.” 

The traffic moved on and Simpson was 
left to digest this scrap of information. A 
gang of toughs from London. Forerunners 
o? the mobs which would presently break 
loose from all the great towns, when the 
horrid specters of scarcity and want 
stalked among them. The church clock 
pointed to half past five and Simpson be- 
came aware that he was tired and hungry; 
but he did not dare to stop while Bradley 
Parva was still so far away. He remem- 
bered with a feeling of apprehension that 
it was not so very far from Birmingham 
and Coventry. Gangs of toughs from those 
towns might invade the peace of the coun- 
tryside in frantic search for food any day 
now. Sylvia at the mercy of town -bred 
hooligans! Old Sylvanus Dale would do 
what he could, but this was a job for some- 
one young and strong. Young and strong! 
That was what Claudius had called him, 
“You’re young and strong! Get right away 
into the Highlands or Wales.” That was 
what he had said. The doomed financier 
had foreseen with the clear vision of a dy- 
ing man what was coming. “I can see 
what is coming.” His dying words ! He had 
chosen death rather than face what was 
coming! Simpson shivered again, driving 
and steering mechanically. 

There were no buses anywhere, and here 
and there people hailed him asking for a 
lift. Simpson hardened his heart against 
these demands. He must get on! The car 
was still running splendidly, and mile after 
mile was laid behind him along the broad 
smooth Oxford road. But there had been 
many delays and it was seven o’clock be- 
fore he reached Oxford. The city was quiet 
and all the shops were closed; the usual 
week-end sightseers were absent and there 
was hardly a car outside the Mitre. On a 
sudden impulse Eimpson drew up and de- 
cided to have something to eat. He was 
desperately tired, having missed his lunch 
and tea. The nerve-racking events of the 
morning had tried him hard and he was 
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now feeling absolutely exhausted. He swal- 
lowed a hasty meal and felt all the better 
for it. 

The waiter seemed to be quite unper- 
turbed by the march of events. There was 
no lack of good food and the waiter smiled 
kindly when Simpson asked him if there 
had been any trouble. 

“Not in Oxford, sir/’ he said, in accents 
of mild reproach. “Things don’t change 
much in Oxford. And not one of the col- 
lege buildings is a steel- framed structure,” 
he added with gentle humor. “Not what 
you would call modern buildings, sir. No, 
sir, there’s been no trouble at all. Thank 
you, sir.” 

Simpson was left with the feeling that 
there never had been, and never would 
be, any trouble at all in Oxford. The 
benign old waiter handed him his hat, 
wishing him a pleasant journey, and some- 
thing of his gentle, sunny nature com- 
municated itself to Simpson’s troubled 
mind. The good food and the old waiter 
had done him good, and he resumed his 
way in better spirits. Sharp right at Car- 
fax, where the traffic signals were cheer- 
fully winking, and soon he was clear of 
Oxford, bowling along toward the distant 
Cotswolds. 

Night fell and he switched on his lights, 
noting with satisfaction that they glowed 
as brightly as usual. The roads were near- 
ly empty, unusually so for a fine Saturday 
evening, but this circumstance enabled 
him to hum steadily along at a good pace. 
His spirits rose as he neared his destina- 
tion. Only about thirty miles now, and 
the car was purring happily. He wondered 
if Dale would have heard from Murga- 
troyd. The two men were close friends, 
and it was likely that they would turn to 
one another in troublesome time for mu- 
tual help. 

Surely Professor Murgatroyd would have 
some plan for combatting this dreadful 
catastrophe! Old Dale could face it with 
equanimity, as he had made a hobby of 
living on the land. He farmed the Glebe 
Farm himself with energy and he would 
be in no danger of food shortage. He hard- 
ly ever bought anything to eat except 
occasional luxuries for Sylvia. No, he would 
be all right . . unless a gang of toughs 
from, Birmingham invaded them. But Syl- 
vanus Dale was no weakling, and he would 
organize resistance in spite of his cloth. 
His men adored him, and any hostile mobs 
would get a warm reception from the vil- 
lagers of Bradley Parva. 

The car breasted the rise to the summit 



of the Cotswolds. To Simpson’s watchful 
ears it was beating as steadily as ever, but 
he fancied that it did not pull up the 
steepest part of the hill as sturdily as 
usual. Only twenty miles now, he thought 
with relief. Practically there! He drew a 
deep breath of satisfaction; soon he would 
be nosing his car through the gate of the 
rectory and would draw up at the door, 
where Sylvia would be standing to welcome 
him. 

He always gave a cheerful toot as he en- 
tered the drive, and Sylvia always ran to 
the door to meet him. He wondered if 
they would be anxious at the lateness of 
his arrival. It would be past ten before 
he got there, but they would be sitting up 
for him and Sylvia would make him a cup 
of fresh coffee, served deliciously with 
cream. 

He sniffed the aroma in anticipation and 
smiled in pleasant contemplation of his 
arrival. 

T HE car still purred contentedly as they 
neared the steep descent to Broadway. 
He wondered idly if there would be any 
other guests for the week-end. Perhaps 
Murgatroyd would be there, as he had 
been once or twice before, in company 
with that Scottish friend of his; what was 
his name? Yes, Jamieson. Murgatroyd was 
a frequent visitor at the rectory and might 
well be seeking a respite there during this 
troublous period. Then there was that pale 
dark fellow, Thompson, who often rode 
over from Birmingham on Sundays on his 
motor bicycle, whenever he was doing a 
turn of duty in Murgatroyd’s laboratory in 
that town. Young Thompson! Simpson 
frowned quickly at the thought of him. A 
penniless chemist! Surely Sylvia . . . Simp- 
son broke off his train of thought with a 
rueful laugh. Yes, confound him, the fel- 
low was attractive in a curious sort of way 
with his shock of black hair, his deep-set 
eyes -and his pale complexion. A decent 
chap too, Simpson admitted, but a puny 
little chap at best. 

No good in a scrap! 

His thoughts returned with a jerk to the 
horrid reality of the present. No good in 
a scrap! No good to Sylvia in a world 
sliding back to the Stone Age. A girl would 
need someone big and strong to stand by 
her, and Simpson contemplated his six- 
foot-one of solid bone and muscle with 
complacent satisfaction. Fellows like young 
Thompson would not attract a girl in these 
times. Surely ..not. 
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I T WAS when the car was rounding the 
j sharp turn just above Broadway that 
the engine began to make an unpleasant 
noise. Simpson slipped the clutch out, so 
that the car glided noiselessly down the 
steep grade with the engine idling. The 
unpleasant noise stopepd and he breathed 
a prayer that all might be well. Broadway 
was fast asleep as the car ran quietly 
down the village street past the Lygon 
Arms. Then the grade flattened out and 
he accelerated, letting in the clutch. There 
was immediately a most alarming clatter 
and he hurriedly let out the clutch and 
stopped by the roadside. 

Inspection revealed nothing and the en- 
gine seemed to be ticking over quite nor- 
mally. He hoped all was well as he climbed 
back into the driving seat. Too bad to 
break down, now. that he was nearly there. 
It could only be about fifteen miles to 
Bradley Parva. 

He started up gingerly, but his heart 
sank. There was something badly wrong; 
the engine complained grievously,- but in 
desperation he changed up into second and 
then into top gear, hoping against hope 
that the failing car could be kept going 
for the remaining fifteen miles. But it 
was not to be; he had hardly reached the 
railway bridge when, with a grinding jar, 
the car shook violently and came to a stop. 
There was an ominous cracking sound as 
he braked and dreW up at the .side of the 
road, and he realized with a sinking feel- 
ing that he was stranded. Only fifteen 
miles to go, and no hope of getting there 
that night. ' 

Unless the Lygon Arms could come to 
the rescue! It was only about a mile back 
there and Simpson hurried along, leaving 
his suitcase in the useless car. There was 
a, light burning and the night porter was 
sympathetic, but not encouraging. No, sir, 
they were full up, absolutely full. Could 
not possibly take anyone else in. Manager’s 
strict orders. Surprising, the number of 
cars that -had broken down. The garage 
was choked. No, sir, nothing could be hired. 
Anything that would still go, had already 
gone. 

Simpson tried at two garages and an- 
other hotel, but met with a similar recep- 
tion. The kindly Cotswold folk were will- 
ing to do what they could to help, but 
there was nothing they could do. The idea 
grew in -Simpson’s mind that he would 
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have to walk. Fifteen miles! He no longer 
thought of only fifteen miles, but pictured 
the long miles stretched out in front of 
him as an immense barrier between him 
and the girl he loved. He could hardly 
arrive there before, morning. And what of 
his suitcase? Athletic though he was, he 
shrank from carrying it so far. 

He wasted no further time in search of 
a car to hire, but set out along the Eve- 
sham road. He reached his abandoned car 
and took out of his suitcase a few neces- 
saries, which he made up into a bundle. 
He had a walking-sticking and he shoul- 
dered his bundle with its help almost 
gaily. Fifteen miles! It was a long way 
but not an impossible distance. It would 
take him five hours at least, without reck- 
oning stoppages for rest and food. He was 
glad now of that meal at Oxford, though 
he was already beginning to feel hungry 
again. Food? He ought to have got some 
sandwiches at the Lygon Arms. But he 
couldn't go back there now. He had al- 
ready tramped three miles fruitlessly, go- 
ing back to the inn and hunting round for 
a car. Miles were becoming important 
considerations ! 

Evesham was like a city of the dead 
when he reached it. But after much 
knocking at an inn, he succeeded in get- 
ting a loaf of bread and some cheese from 
a grumbling and sleepy proprietor. After 
Evesham his way lay along less frequented 
roads. He left the main road and plunged 
into a maze of by-roads, with which he 
was quite familiar when driving a car. But 
the roads did not look the same from a 
pedestrian’s point of view. The night was 
dark and moonless, and the prevailing yel- 
low fog obscured the stars. The absence 
of the cheery glow of the headlights con- 
fused him, and it was not long before he 
began to feel doubts about being on the 
right road. There were no wayfarers on 
the roads at this time of night, and at an 
unfamiliar cross-road he hesitated. There 
was a signpost, but the names on it con- 
veyed nothing to him when examined by 
the light- of a match. Worcester 27 miles, 
pointing in an unexpected direction, add- 
ed to his uncertainty. 

Dawn found him, weary and hungry, 
walking straight ahead, without looking 
to right or left, with a curiously intent ex- 
pression on his countenance. 



Keep your eye on the Infantry.... The doughboy does it! 
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CHAPTER V 

PROFESSOR MURGATROYD’S PLAN 

T HE little village of Bradley Parva, 
buried in the heart of Worcestershire, 
basked sleepily in the broiling August 
sun. The single street straggled comforta- 
bly along the bank of the River Severn, 
and terminated at a rippling ford, used 
now only for the sleek cattle which grazed 
luxuriously in the deep meadows of the 
ancient marsh lands. In bygone days the 
sturdy Romans, pushing their legions ever 
further into the unexplored regions of 
West Britain, had halted hereabouts in a 
perfect defensive position. In due course 
a trading establishment grew up and a 
thriving little town arose. 

InTater years the little town became lost 
in the lush lowlands, but in the twelfth 
century a fat prelate seeking refuge from 
•the stress and worry of life founded at 
Bradley Parva a monastery, which waxed 
in wealth and acquired the best lands in 
the neighborhood. The village prospered 
greatly for a time, but in the sixteenth 
century the monastery fell into decay. 
Later, by some freak of the law, the mon- 
astery lands became attached to the living, 
and the income from them became the 
property of the incumbent of the rectory. 

The opening years of the twentieth cen- 
tury fbund Bradley Parva, and its once 
rich levels, falling rapidly into a decline. 
At this period, however, the Reverend 
Sylyanus Dale was appointed to the vacant 
rectory and a new era began for the for- 
gotten village. Sylvanus Dale had inherit- 
ed a fair fortune, but he had no taste for 
the fleshpots. After a brilliant career at 
6xford, he took holy orders with strong 
views about restoring vigor to the Estab- 
lished Church. He was no ascetic and 
would inevigh against the uselessness of 
trying to instil spiritual comfort into 
starved bodies. 

He found that, in view of the peculiar 
conditions attached to the living, he was 
the spiritual and temporal leader of the 
tiny, population struggling to maintain it- 
self against the competition of foreign 
and dominion produce with ever diminish- 
ing strength. Dale threw himself into the 
fray with tremendous energy. He drained 
the marshes, rebuilt the decaying sluices, 
imported the latest methods of tillage, and 
bullied his slipshod tenants with all the 
power of his practical common sense and - 
the full fervor of his religious zeal. 



The village woke reluctantly from its 
sleep, yawned, tried to go to sleep again, 
grumbled, rebelled and threw stones, so 
that a policeman had to be fetched from 
nearly ten miles away. He came as soon as 
he could, but there was some delay as his 
bees had just swarmed; and on his arriv- 
al, very hot and dusty on his bicycle, the 
rebellion was over. It was not clear what 
had happened, but the rectory was sur- 
rounded by a cheering crowd of the entire 
village, some two hundred souls, who carr 
ried the policeman shoulder high to the 
rectory, where he was regaled with home- 
brew and sent home rather mystified, but 
satisfied that he had restored law and 
order. 

After that memorable day the village 
never looked back. Under Sylvanus Dale’s 
leadership, one home industry after an- 
other was set up and in a few years the 
village was practically self-supporting. 

Though money was none too plentiful, 
its inhabitants were wealthy in everything 
that civilized man needs; and. the specter 
of want and unemployment was com- 
pletely absent. Dale ruled his community 
as absolutely as any dictator and was re- 
warded with the devotion of his people. 

He had married young, but his wife had 
died when his daughter Sylvia was born. 
It was the one great grief of his life, but 
the time had healed the wound and Sylvia 
was now a young lady of twenty-three. 
They were deeply attached to one another 
and Sylvia was an invaluable second-in- 
command to her father. 

O N THE Sunday morning following the 
events of the last chapter, Sylvanus 
Dale was sitting in his study staring in 
perplexity at a long letter he had received 
from Murgatroyd by the last post on Sat- 
urday. He had read it through rapidly 
with growing amazement and, it must be 
, confessed, with incredulity, and astonish- 
ment. He did not mention its contents to 
Sylvia, but put it aside for further consid- 
eration the following morning. And here 
he was, sitting and staring at the latter, 
which he had read and reread, instead of 
composing his sermon for the day. / 

He went in search of the Times of the 
day before. 

“Jessie!.” he called from his study door. 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Can you find me yesterday’s Times?" 
“I’ll see, sir.” 

“What is it, Daddy?” 

“Oh, Sylvia darling, I want yesterday’s 
Times if you can find it. Though I expect 
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it has been used for lighting fires or some- 
thing,” he grumbled jestingly. "That’s 
what always happens when I want it. At 
other times the house is littered up with 
old newspapers. . .” 

“Now, Daddy darling, don’t be naughty. 
It wasn’t burned. I gave it to Mrs. Gum- 
midge.” 

"Bother! Have the Sunday papers come 
yet?” 

“Albert Hawkins says that he’s heard 
there is something wrong on the railway ' 
and there are no trains running today. 
So there won’t be any Sunday papers.” 

Dale stared at his daughter in silence 
and then turned back to his study with 
hi* healthy ruddy face paling a little. 
Sylvia was at his side in an instant. 

"Daddy! What is the matter? Aren’t you 
well?” 

“Quite well, my dear, but . . I’ve had 
a most disturbing letter from Murgatroyd. 
Er — he’s coming over today from Birming- 
ham, and bringing Jamieson and young 
Thompson with him. They’ll be here for 
lunch.” 

“Dear old Murgy!” exclaimed Sylvia joy- 
fully. "How lovely. He’s a dear. I’ll give 
him what-for for writing disturbing let- 
ters.” 

“No, no dear. It’s not . . . it’s incredible,” 
he burst out. “I don’t believe it. It’s im- 
possible, absurd.” 

“Daddy darling, is there any news of 
Simpson?” 

"Not a word. I expect he was delayed 
in town and is coming today. Stockbrokers 
are like that, aren’t they? There is a flurry 
in Brazilian Traction, because the news of 
the harvest in Lithuania is affected by 
blight, so he has to stay in London and 
make a lot of money selling Chinese bonds, 
that he hasn’t got, to people who don’t 
want them.” 

They both laughed at this absurd traves- 
ty of Simpson’s activities, and Sylvia suc- 
ceeded in leading her father out into the 
garden he loved so well. They were a hand- 
some pair, the father and daughter. He 
was a hale and hearty man of fifty with 
twinkling blue eyes set in a rather broad 
face, "ruddy and sun- tanned, under crinkly 
brown hair going gray at the temples. He 
was comfortably, but not untidily, dressed 
in somewhat unclerical garb, though he 
wore the conventional collar of his calling. 
He was tall and broad-shouldered, and 
overtopped his daughter by a head. There 
was something indefinably masterful about 
him, though not aggressively so, for his 
intelligent countenance bespoke tolerance 



and a very human understanding. He 
smiled happily as they slowly paced down 
the path toward the kitchen garden, and 
he patted his daughter’s hand affectionate- 
ly when she slipped her arm through his. 

“You managed that very well, my darl- 
ing.” 

"Managed what?” 

“Now don’t pretend you didn’t deliber- 
ately edge me out of the study into the 
.garden, because you thought I was worry- 
ing unnecessarily about Murgatroyd’s let- 
ter. Young monkey! But really it is very 
disturbing. I think Dickson had better 
take this morning’s service. I want to have 
a good think by myself. Let me see; fifty 
men with their families, say two hundred 
. I can work it out. . 

“Daddy, what are you talking about?” 
Sylvanus Dale laughed ruefully. "You’re 
right,, my dear. I’m an old duffer. Let’s 
forget all about it on this lovely morning. 
What magnificent weather we are having. 
There’ll be a drought soon, if the weather 
doesn’t break. Not that we need worry, 
with the Severn running at the bottom of 
the garden. The Severn won’t run dry.” 

"I expect Murgy is bringing Mr. Jamie- 
son here for a rest, after the terrible shock 
he must have had when his bridge fell.” 
"Er-^yes, yes, no doubt. But Jamieson 
isn’t likely to be knocked out for long. 
He’s as hard as nails. But there you go 
again. I thought we were going to change 
the subject.” 

“Why! What did I say?” 

“About Jamieson. Bless my soul, it’s run- 
ning through my head all the time. It’ll 
never do. We were talking about the 
weather, weren’t we?” 

"Yes,” Sylvia sighed. She really felt a 
little worried about her father. It was so 
unusual for him to show signs of anxiety. 
A half-humorous explosion of impatience 
she would have understood. But this con- 
tinual harping on an unexplained per- 
plexity caused her a vague uneasiness. So 
she resolutely set herself to coax him out 
of his anxious mood. “I wish this horrid 
yellow fog could clear off. Do you think 
it is blight? Old Jarvis says it is.” 

“Very likely. It’s been uncommonly per- 
sistent.” 

"The women call it rust. They say it is 
rusting everything,” 

“Do they?” 

“I’ve noticed it too. Things that want 
scouring and cleaning do seem to want 
a lot v of extra attention. My dairy things 
were a sight yesterday. And an old fry- 
ing-pan I picked up suddenly in the kitch- 
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en broke off in my hand. Wasn’t that odd? 
Do you think this yellow fog could make 
.things rust more quickly?” 

She looked up’ her father and stopped 
in consternation. He was staring fixedly 
at her, almost glaring, and his healthy 
complexion had gone pale and mottled. 
His cheeks seemed sunken and he looked 
ten years older. 

‘‘Daddy," she gasped, "you’re not well. 
Let's go in.” 

"I’m quite well, my child,” he answered 
gravely. "Yes, let us go in. I must work 
it out. Two hundred souls! It can be 
done. So Murgatroyd is right and it is all 
true. Out of the mouths of babes!” 

Before Sylvia could reply, Jessie came 
running down the path. 

“Mr. Simpson has arrived, miss.” 

“Oh, good. Come, Daddy.” 

"Excuse me, miss, I think there’s some- 
thing wrong with him.” 

“What do you mean, Jessie?” 

“He’s all broken up, miss. Covered with 
dust and dirt. He isn’t at all well.” 

“Good heavens! There must have been 
a motor accident.” ^ 

They ran back to the house and hur- 
ried to the drawing-room, which opened 
directly on to the garden through a french 
window. Sylvia darted in, to find Simpson 
stretched wearily on the sofa, haggard and 
unshaven. He had removed one boot, and 
Sylvia exclaimed at the ragged sock cov- 
ered with blood. Dale arid Jessie hastened 
in, and' with ah exclamation of concern 
Dale seized his wrist, felt for his pulse. 
He smiled up at them with his parched 
lips. Jessie already had a glass of water 
in her hand, and he drank thirstily. 

"Thanks,” he gasped. “Nothing wrong. 
Only absolutely done up." 

“My -dear fellow, what has happened?” 
“I’ve walked from Broadway. Lost my 
way after Evesham. I’ve been walking all 
night.” 

“Are you hungry?” 

“Starving!” he replied with a twisted 
smile. 

Jessie and Sylvia exclaimed at this and 
ran off to see about rapidly improving a 
meal. Dale laughed with relief. 

“Well, you gave us a fine fright. But if 
you are as hungry as that, you must be 
all right. Now not a word until you have 
had a hearty breakfast; Sylvie will have 
something ready in less than no time. 
Then you must tell us what has happened. 
Not a motor smash, I hope?” 

“No, no, not exactly. My car failed. I say, 
can I take off my boots and socks? My feet 



are in a bad way. Rotten training I must 
be in, though these boots aren’t meant for 
trampi&g in.” 

Dale fussed round him hospitably, bring- 
ing a basin, soap, towel and the iodine 
bottle. “You ought to get into bed; but I 
expect you’d like to have breakfast first. 
Where’s your bag?” 

“I left it in the car. I’ve brought a' few 
things in this bundle.” 

Dale clicked his tongue in astonishment. 
He was convinced now that there had been 
an accident and that Simpson was suffer- 
ing from shock. Walking all the way from 
Broadway with a bundle of clothing! That 
was just the way people behaved when 
suffering from mild concussion. He decid- 
ed to put Simpson to bed with a hot bottle 
at his feet as soon as possible, and he 
changed his mind about administering a 
tankard of home-brew to the weary man. 

J ESSIE and Sylvia bustled in with a tray 
containing tea' and eggs, with buttered 
toast, and the starving man fell ravenous- 
ly on them, while the two girls saw to 
getting his room ready for him. Sylvia 
flashed a look of inquiry at her father, 
who shook his head and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

He went and fetched a pair of socks 
and slippers for Simpson’s lacerated feet 
and then sat down beside him, noting with 
satisfaction that his appetite was as hearty 
as could be desired. He artfully inquired 
as to any bumps or bruises, but Simpson 
only looked surprised and said he was not 
hurt. Dale was, however, so persistent that 
the weary man at last realized the mean- 
ing of his questions and grinned cheer- 
fully at him. 

“I haven’t had a smash,” he said between 
two enormous mouthfuls of bread and 
marmalade. “I’m not concussed and I 
haven’t gone mad, though I wonder that 
I’ve not. I must tell you all about it.” 

At that moment Sylvia entered the room 
and announced that his room was ready* 
and he was to go to bed at once. 

“Nonsense,” he replied, “I’m perfectly all 
right.” 

They tried to persuade him, but he 
laughingly resisted them. “Wait till I have 
explained my apparent lunacy. I’ll give 
way so far as to have a hot bath, but .1 
absolutely refuse to go to bed.” 

They gave it up and Sylvia demanded 
to know how he had got into such a state. 

Simpson hesitated. “I think I had bet- 
ter see your father alone first.”' 

“Don't be silly, Sammy. I'm sick of my- 
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steries. Here’s Daddy been wandering 
round, rubbing the bald spot on his head 
and muttering to himself about a mysteri- 
ous letter from Professor Murgatroyd; and 
now you come, all covered with blood, and 
want to see Daddy alone. All right, I won’t 
butt in where I’m not wanted. 

She stopped, startled by the expression 
in Simpson’s face. He was staring at Dale. 
“You’ve heard from Murgatroyd today? 
Then — you know?” 

“Yes. I’ve been trying not to believe it. 
It’s it’s most disturbing.” 

“There were terrible riots in London 
yesterday, even before I left. .” 

“Why should riots in London worry us 
down here? ^Bradley Parva isn’t likely to 
break out into open insurrection!” 
Simpson looked at Dale with a meaning 
look. Dale hesitated for a moment and 
then, rising from his chair, he nodded. “Of 
course you are right. The world will know 
soon enough. And Sylvia must play her 
part in the plans we must make.” 

“What on earth ?” began Sylvia. 

“Listen, Sylvia dear,” Simpson said. 

She stopped at the serious look on his 
face. She liked this big strong man with 
clear, frank eyes^and she liked his firm 
voice. He radiated strength and reliabil- 
ity, those qualities which are so attractive 
to womenkind. Something had alarmed 
these two men 7 and Sylvia felt a shiver of 
foreboding. A shadow seemed to come 
across the brilliance of the sunshine. There 
was an undefined danger somewhere ! She 
turned courageously to Simpson. If there 
were danger, one might find safety and 
comfort in the arms of a strong man like 
him. For a. moment her heart leaped with- 
in her under the grave scrutiny of his 
eyes; then she drew a deep breath. 

“Tell me,” she said. 

S IMPSON told her all he knew. His tale 
held his two listeners in deep attention. 
They had read Murgatroyd’s statement in 
the Times, but had missed its significance, 
buried as they were in the heart of peace- 
ful England. The Severn Bridge disaster 
had shocked them, the more so, perhaps, 
because it was their river, flowing so gent- 



ly at the bottom of the garden. They had 
felt no apprehension and had busied 
themselves with their own interests as 
usual. Even now they listened to Simp- 
son’s narrative, or at any rate Sylvia did, 
as they might listen to a tale of adven- 
ture told by a returned traveler. 

All around them, the quiet activities of 
the sun-drenched lands pursued their gen- 
tle routine, and they could not visualize' 
the tremendous events which were march- 
ing toward them with giant strides, 
brusquely brushing all normal things aside 
with harsh brutality. But, to Dale finger- 
ing Murgatroyd’s letter in his pocket, some 
appreciation of the dread reality was 
vouchsafed. He followed Simpson's story 
in silence, unlike Sylvia, who uttered in- 
credulous exclamations and plied him with 
eager questions, when she thought the tale 
was not clear. She cried out at the death 
of Claudius. 

“What sort of man was he?” 

“Not a very nice sort. Ruthless and mer- 
ciless, as these big financiers have to be. 
It’s a horrible game. He was incapable of 
mercy or pity, or even of ordinary con- 
sideration, where his financial operations 
were concerned.” 

“Why did he kill himself? What was he 
afraid of?” 

“His last words were ‘I can see what is 
coming.’ He was afraid of continuing to 
live in a world where brute strength would 
count for more than brains. His lively 
imagination saw the things which were 
to come.” 

“Simmy!” she gasped. 

“Yes,” said Dale, “I see. I’m beginning to 
grasp it. Go on, Simmy.” 

Simpson continued his story, sparing 
them nothing. They exclaimed in horror 
at the collapse of the Terminal building. 

“It was a fairly new building, construct- 
ed like all modern erections on a steel 
framework. The stone facings merely kept 
the wind out and had in themselves no 
sufficient strength to stand up alone. As 
soon as the steel frame rotted away, the 
whole thing fell crashing to the ground. 
It was the first of many. All modern struc- 
tures, the whole of Regent Street for ex- 
ample, are doomed, if they have not al- 
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ready crashed. The^ older buildings, made 
of honest brick or stone, will survive.” 
“Then there is some hope?”;, 

“Who can say? It will be a miracle If 
serious fires do not break out in the col- 
lapsing sections, and these might spread 
unchecked by a helpless fire brigade. The 
water mains, hydrants, the very engines 
themselves will have rotted away before 
long. But let me continue my story.” 

He went on to -tell them of his tramp 
from the city to the Marble Arch and his 
motor journey to Broadway. 

“Only fifteen miles way, and I thought 
I was practically here. By Jove, one’s ideas 
of distance have to be revised, when you 
slip back from the Iron Age to the Stone 
Age. Fifteen miles! Half an hour’s run in 
a car. A whole night and a half a day 
floundering about in the darkness, when 
on foot. Though I suppose a savage or a 
tribesman would think nothing of it and 
would smell his way even on a pitch dark 
night.” 

“But why didn’t you stay at Broadway, 
even if you had to sleep under a hedge?” 
“I was worried about you. Claudius said, 
‘You’re young and strong. Get away 
somewhere to the Highlands or Wales.’ I 
didn’t take in his meaning at the time, 
but he was right. I am young and strong 
and my place is by the side of those I — 
those who . .” 

“Simmy, dear!” said Sylvia softly.' 
“Bless my soul!” cried the rector, stop- 
ping in his agitated pacing and rubbing 
the back of his head.. 

“Daddy, do stop rubbing your’bald patch. 
You’ll have no hair left soon.” v 
There was the sound of a car outside 
and the bustle of people arriving. Sylvia 
ran to the door and shouted a joyous 
welcome. 

“Murgy!” 

The spare figure of Professor Murga- 
troyd descended from the car. He smiled 
at her boisterous greetings and kissed her 
affectionately. 

“How is my god- daughter? Waxing dally 
in wickedness and guile like all her sex, 
I suppose?” 

“How do you do, Mr. Jamieson? I apolo- 
gize for Murgy’s manners. It’s my fault 
really. I’ve brought him up very badly. 
He’s my godfather, you know, and I feel 
the responsibility.” 

“Aweel, he’s no such discredit to ye.” 
"Hullo, Tommy.” 

“Hullo, Sylvie.” 

They all trooped into the rectory, where 
Simpson limped to his feet to greet them. 



“So your car hasn’t given out yet?” 

"No. I think it will last till we get back 
to Birmingham tonight.” 

“I wouldn’t be too sure. Mine went phut 
last night.” 

“Mine has been treated by a process with 
which I am experimenting and the decay 
may be retarded. But I’ll tell you all about 
that presently. When did you leave Lon- 
don?” 

“Yesterday afternoon.” 

“And he’s had the most exciting ad- 
ventures. Look at his poor feet!” 

“I had to walk from Broadway, because 
my car had broken down and I couldn't 
get another.” 

Simpson rapidly sketched his story again 
for the benefit of the newcomers. They 
listened intently and said they had had 
similar experiences in Birmingham. 

“The towns are taking alarm and it 
won’t be long before a very serious situa- 
tion arises.” 

S YLVIA had perched herself on the arm 
of Murgatroyd’s chair and followed 
their desultory discussion with eager in- 
terest. But the men were unwilling to pur- 
sue the matter too deeply before her;, they 
shrank from letting her know too clearly 
the horrors they foresaw. Sylvia was con- 
scious of this restraint and grew increas- 
ingly impatient with it. At last she could 
contain herself no longer, when her father 
suggested that they should go to his study. 

“Look here, Daddy, you are still trying 
to be very mysterious, but the sooner you 
realize that I am not a child the better it 
will be for you all. I won’t be treated like 
this. If you go to your study, I shall come 
too.” 

“Well, Sylvie dear ” 

“She’s right,” broke in Simpson. “She 
ought to know.” 

“Good for you, Simmy. What do you 
think, Tommy?” 

Thompson, hesitated and his nervous, 
pale features contracted in an expression 
of reluctance. “I would like to keep the 
knowledge of this and of all ugly and 
horrible things from you, if I could.” Then 
he threw out his hands in a gesture of 
helplessness. “But it’s no good. The whole 
world will know soon. Better tell her,” 
Murgatroyd leaned back in his chair and 
drew a deep breath. 

“I will be as brief and as clear as possi- 
ble, It is really quite simple to state, Sylvie 
dear. All the iron and steel in the world 
is rusting away with a terrific rapidity. In 
a few weeks it will all be gone except for 
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a greenish-blue powder. It only started 
recently, and it is getting rapidly worse.” 
“Yes, I see. I’ve noticed that.” 

“What!” 

“Of course. A woman knows all about 
cleaning and scouring. We've noticed that 
metals have been tarnishing badly, yes, 
and needles breaking more often. The vil- 
lage women say it is due to the fog.” 
“Maybe they are not far wrong.” 

“But, Murgy, what does it really matter? 
Why do you look so worried about it?. . . 
Why are you so silent? They will have to 
find a substitute for iron, that’s all. That’s 
your special line, isn’t it, metallurgy? 
Yours too, Tommy. Research. . . Why 
doesn’t someone speak? These accidents 
have been dreadful, I know, but the engi- 
neers will overcome them. . .-. What is it? 
We needn’t worry here in Bradley Parva. 
Daddy grows everything on the Glebe farm 
and we don’t depend on iron — not very 
much.” 

Murgatroyd laid his long thin hand on 
Sylvia’s knee, as she sat perched on the 
arm of his chair. “Think, Sylvia, think. 
Remember, all the iron and steel.” 

Sylvia looked round the room and out 
of the window. “Yes, I see. My needles and 
sewing machine. The cooking things. The 
pipes and taps. The garden spades and 
things. The ploughs, scythes, and reaping 
machines.” 

“Go on, Sylvie.” 

“The fences, the railways, bridges, and 
trains. The machinery, motors and ships.” 
She was a little dazed by the list she had 
made. A startled look come into her eyes. 
“Think again, Sylvie, think hard.” 

“Yes. .I’m beginning to see. You 
mean, how will all the poor people in the 
towns live? I remember, Daddy, you have 
often told us that three-quarters of the 
nation's food is imported. And of course 
there will soon be no ships to bring the 
food.” Her eyes opened wide as the full 
implications of what she was saying broke 
upon her. “Why, there soon won't be 
enough to go round. How awful!” 

“Yes,” Dale burst out, “that’s as far as 
I have got. Murgatroyd, the government 
will have to commandeer supplies, build 
wooden ships, restrain the mob, ration us 
all.” 

“Restrain the mob? How?” 

“The troops!” 

“Armed with wooden clubs!” 

There was a silence at this. Sylvia went 
across to her father and sat on his knee 
with her arm around his neck. She felt a 
little frightened. Dale smiled quickly at 
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her and then he turned to Murgatroyd. 

“What, then, is before us?" 

“Listen. The population of the country 
is forty-five millions. If every yard of soil 
could be intensively cultivated, there might 
perhaps be a bare subsistence for us all. 
But the nation cannot wait till next har- 
vest, nor can intensive cultivation be 
adopted with the primitive implements of 
the Stone Age. No. I can see no hope. Out 
of that forty-five million, forty million or 
more must starve to death during the com- 
ing winter.” 

Dale and his daughter cried out with 
horror at this. Simpson looked at them 
gravely. “Now do you understand? It’s 
dreadful, but it is inevitable. That is why 
I hurried to your side.” 

“Let us face this horrible thing squarely. 
I spoke of starvation, but that is not all. 
Many will perish in the hand-to-hand 
fighting for food." 

“Fighting!” cried Dale. “Yes, of course, 
fighting hand to hand with the weapons of 
the Stone Age!” 

M URGATROYD’S thin hands clasped 
each other nervously, while he re- 
lentlessly continued his forcast. “The weak 
and the old will be struck down. The 
strong — a few of them — will survive, and 
with them the women whom they choose 
to protect.” 

Simpson sprang to his feet and strode 
quickly to Sylvia. Thompson buried his 
head in his hands. The professor glanced 
pityingly at the young people. “I’m sorry, 
Sylvie dear, but I want you to face reality 
and not drift till it is too late. Already 
the frightened crowd in London is breakr 
ing loose. Think of the pitiful attempts 
to hoard food. There will be a, few days — 
or hours — of angry recriminations, and 
then a rough, starving crowd battering 
down the doors of the hoarders. 

“Think of the rapid dissipation of the 
stocks in the shops — the hungry, helpless 
suburban dwellers not knowing which way 
to turn. There will be frenzied rushes on 
the rumor of supplies at the docks or else- 
where . ..and after a few weeks of occa- 
sional insufficient food, the starving mob 
will break loose, roaming the countryside, 
looting and killing in the frantic search 
for food. By that time death by starvation 
will have visited hundreds, soon to be 
thousands . . . and then millions! The 
horror of it! It is the greatest catastrophe 
that has ever fallen upon the human race.” 
“Except the Flood,” Dale’s voice rang 
out. “The ways of God are strange. Per- 
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haps this is a new cleansing of the world 
to make way for better things." The color 
was returning to his sunburned cheeks, 
which had paled during Murgatroyd’s ter- 
rifying recital. His eyes gazed into the 
distance with a rapt expression. 

Murgatroyd smiled frostily. “Maybe,” he 
said dryly, "but I am a man of science, in- 
terested in the immediate emergency." 

Dale apparently did not hear him, but 
the others caught at his words. It was 
Simpson who voiced their feelings, 

“You said just now you wanted us to 
face reality before it was too late. Too 
late for what?” 

“I was coming to that. You know, of 
course, of my private research laboratory 
in Birmingham. Thompson is my chief as- 
sistant there." He smiled at the young 
man, who responded wanly. “We think 
there is the faintest glimmer of hope that 
we may discover an alloy, which will be 
immune from this universal rot. A sub- 
stitute for iron, as Sylvie said. I won’t 
trouble you with technical details, but 
there is just a possibility that we are on 
the right track. It will take months v of 
research, but, if we succeed, we shall save 
the human race from relapsing into sav- 
agery." 

Dale stared at him absently. “A new 
Flood and a new Noah. I wonder.” 

Murgatroyd sprang to his feet, dominat- 
ing them with his masterful mind. “I have 
planned it all out. Jamieson is joining us; 
we need his energy and courage. We shall 
fortify the laboratory and provision our- 
selves for a year. We shall be a carefully 
selected band of men, trustworthy and 
strong. They will possess the necessary 
technical skill to build the new machines, 
when we discover the new alloy. We shall 
be disciplined to fight. . . .” 

“A new Noah! How wonderful!" 

Simpson caught the infection of the 
scientist's enthusiasm. Hope flamed with- 
in him. “And you will take us in with 
you?” 

“No!” 

They all sprang to their feet at this. 
Simpson flushed angrily and cried out in 
protest, but Murgatroyd was adamant. 

“No! There will only be those techni- 
cians and engineers essential for our work. 
The food i^ limited.” 

“But — bu$ Sylvia, man! You can’t aban- 
don her. .” 

“Bide a wee, laddie, and ye’ll see. He’s 
no so daft as ye think.” Jamieson had sat 
in silence while Murgatroyd expounded, 
but he sDoke up now. restraining the im- 



petuous Simpson by gently but firmly hold- 
ing his arm in a friendly grip. Sylvia threw 
him a grateful glance and a quick smile: 
She. liked the rugged little Scot. 

^-“We need your help, Dale,” Murgatroyd 
said. “A certain amount of fresh food and 
a replenishment of our supplies from out- 
side are' both essential. At the end of the 
coming winter, the land will be depopu- 
lated and there will only be left those who, 
like yourselves, can live on the land, and 
a few marauding bands of robbers. We 
shall need friends outside. Jamieson and 
I immediately thought of you. You have 
made a practice of living on the land and 
you have a devoted band of workers. You 
must be our allies.” 

D ALE passed his hand over his brow. 

The inspired look in his eyes still per- 
sisted. “Yes, I see,” he answered slowly. 

“As Murgatroyd says, we must survive," 
Jamieson observed. “And by that, I mean 
your village, Dale, as well as our group of 
workers in the Birmingham laboratory. 
We will not let ourselves slip back into 
savagery, but we shall certainly have to 
fight to preserve our selves against those 
who care only for filling their bellies. It 
has happened before in history. Civiliza- 
tion has always had to fight to keep back 
the hosts of Midian.” 

Dale’s eyes sparkled anew. The practical 
view of affairs was reasserting itself in his 
mind. 

“Truly the ways of God are wonderful. 
Murgatroyd, you could not have come to 
a better man for he furtherance of your 
plan.” N 

“My dear fellow, of course. . . 

“No, no, I don’t mean it that way. Per- 
haps you too were led by a power higher 
than ourselves. It is this |aatter of the 
ancient defense of this village. It was im- 
pregnable in ancient times. Well, we are 
slipping back to ancient times, and I can 
make it impregnable once more against 
the attacks of savages, God forgive me for 
calling our own people by that name. For 
you are right, Jamieson, the starving 
people will fight to get food for themselves 
and their women." 

“But tell us about making the village 
impregnable.” 

“I have done a great deal of repair to the 
ancient dykes and sluices and my men 
could surround the village almost entirely 
with water by opening suitable sluices at 
the right time. The ford over the Severn 
was defended by a small fort In Roman 
times. Well, we can reconstruct it and gar- 
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rlson it. A stout wall or stockade will 
block the isthmus, which will remain un- 
covered by flood-water, and the Severn 
itself will defend our remaining flanks. I 
see it all. It is a defensive position of as- 
tonishing strength against Stone Age 
weapons. Murgatroyd, you are right. The 
women’s place is here at Bradley Parva. 
Your men must move their families here as 
rapidly and as unobtrusively as possible 
during the few days that are vouchsafed 
to us. We will open the sluice gates tomor- 
row!” 

“They’ll open themselves in a day or 
two, as soon as the iron rots!” 

“True, but the smaller ones are made of 
wood and they’ll hold. I can control the 
flooding. Simmy will stay here and help 
me. He can’t get to London anyway.” 
“Tommy, Jamieson, and I must start to 
Birmingham after lunch,” said Murga- 
troyd. 

Murgatroyd and Jamieson strolled off to- 
gether down one of the paths leading to 
the river. Thompson, after a brief hesi- 
tation, followed them at a distance. Sylvia 
disappeared to see about the bread and 
cheese, while Dale fumbled in his desk 
for the key of the cool cellar in which the 
home-brew was kept. Simpson limped 
across the room to him. 

“Can I have a word with you in private?” 
Dale looked up, surprised. “Of course, 
Simmy, what is it about? But come into 
the study. We shall be undisturbed there.” 
They went through a door leading direct 
to Dale’s study which, like the room they 
had just left, opened direct onto the gar- 
den through a french window. It was in 
this room that Dale administered the af- 
fairs of the village, and it bore many traces 
of the temporal, and spiritual activities 
of the rector. A large roll-top desk oc- 
cupied a good deal of space and one wall 
was well-lined with a miscellaneous col- 
lection of books. Devotional works by 
ancient and modem writers, the latest 
speculations of the more recent scientists 
and astronomers, alternated with books 
on the law relating to land tenure and a 
sprinkling of lighter volumes of travel and 
adventure, with a fair selection of novels. 
Both the rector and his daughter found 
time to read a good deal. 

Dale put Simpson into an arm-chair, 
and sat himself at his desk, filling a pipe. 
“Well, Simmy, what’s the trouble?” 
Simpson shuffled his sore feet uncom- 
fortably before replying. “It’s a little 
difficult to say what I want to say.” 

Dale puffed his pipe in silence and Simp- 



son went on. “You see, it’s about Sylvia.” 
Dale took out his pipe and opened his 
mouth to speak. But he changed his mind 
and put his pipe back. 

“It’s this way. Do you remember what I 
told you Claudius said? He foresaw that, 
forgive me, the world was only going to be 
safe for the young and strong. The weak 
will go to the wall! That is what has been 
beating in my brain ever since. Claudius 
saw thingse clearly in a moment of vision 
at the hour of his death! What will 
happen to the women?” 

“Well, Simmy?” 

“Don’t you see, sir? Starving men don’t 
trouble about ethics. Good heavens, must 
I put it in plain blunt words? .What chance 
does a young and attractive woman stand 
during the times to come? She can’t fight 
for herself. She will be the prey of any 
man who is strong enough to :take her and 
keep her, whether she likes it or not.” 
“My men aren’t savages. Sylvia will be 
quite safe here!” 

“If all goes well, yes. But if anything 
happens. Things may go badly wrong, and 
it may be that Sylvia will need . . some- 
one young and strong to protect her.” 

“I see. Yes, I see your point. It is 
true I am not as young as I was, though 
I think, Simmy, I could still put up a. pretty 
good show, with or without the gloves. . . .” 
“I’m sure of it. But I want' you to 
marry me to Sylvia at once!” 

Dale’s eyes twinkled. 

“Good heavens, Simmy, do you want me 
to start being Father Abraham by giving 
my daughter in marriage in good old 
Biblical fashion? You ought to labor seven 
years for her first.” 

“I’d labor my whole life for Sylvia. I 
have always loved her.” 

D ALE dropped his chaffing manner. He 
liked Simpson and had often won- 
dered whether the two young people were 
drawn to each other. 

-Well, Simmy, I need -hardly say that I 
should welcome you as a son-in-law, if 
Sylvia consents. But you must get her 
consent first. I am. impressed by the 
urgency of your request, but I don’t think 
that things are as desperate, in regard to 
her, as you fear, however hard it may go 
with the poor souls outside our little set- 
tlement. Until you heard of our, or rather 
Murgatroyd’s, plans I can understand that 
you felt you must be by her side. But 
things are different now and we can cling 
to the conventions of the twentieth cen- 
tury in our love-making.” 
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“I suppose so. But if she consents, will 
you marry us at once?” 

There came a sudden twang from the 
wall, and a picture plumped heavily to the 
ground, smashing its glass with a musical 
tinkle. The two men stared at one another. 
Then Dale went and picked the picture up, 
fingering the broken wire as he did so. 
The wire crumbled in his hand to a 
greenish-blue powder. 

Dale sighed heavily and then, crossing 
to where Simpson sat, he placed his hand 
on his shoulder. “Very well, Simmy, I 
agree. If Sylvia will have you, I will marry 
you at once. She Is out in the garden.” 

Simpson jumped to his feet and gripped 
the rector’s hand warmly. “I’ll go to her 
now,” he cried, and strode quickly to the 
window, which stood wide open to the 
lawn. 

There he stopped with a frown of 
vexation; Sylvia was indeed in the garden, 
but that fellow Thompson was with her. 
Worse still, Sylvia had set the tray of re- 
freshments on a rustic table and was 
walking slowly toward the shrubbery with 
him. Dale left the study to draw the home- 
brew, -.and Simpson turned back annoyed 
and impatient into the room again. Any- 
way, he reflected, the fellow would be going 
soon. Surely Sylvia couldn’t see anything 
in that pale youngster. He’d be no use in a 
crisis. 

A few minutes earlier Sylvia had col- 
lected a tray of bread and cheese, both of 
her own making, together with a generous 
pile of butter from their own dairy, and 
had gone into the garden to set it out on a 
table under a tree. There she found 
Thompson sitting alone in a dejected atti- 
tude. He sprang nervously to his feet and 
took the tray from her, helping her to set 
out the simple meal. 

“How splendid you are,” he said in a 
low voice. - 

She looked at him, surprised. 

Thompson’s nervous face twitched. “I 
would give anything if this horrible night- 
mare could disappear. I couldn’t stand it 
much longer,” he burst out. 

“Is it going to be so very dreadful?” 

"It isn’t that. I don’t mind for myself. 
Whatever happens. I’m afraid for 'those 
we love.” 

“Those we love? But . 

“Those we used to dream of protecting 
from all the unpleasant things of life.” 

Sylvia’s heart began to beat most un- 
comfortably hard. She tried to behave 
toward the slim young man in a motherly 
wav She had often found that to be an 



effective way of fending off an impulsive 
male. But somehow she could not. Instead 
she found herself answering softly in 
tremulous response to his tense manner. 
“Did you dream of that?” 

“It’s only a dream now.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“If the world had remained as it was, I 
might have lived and worked for . . . for 
someone. . .” 

“Well?” 

Thompson threw out his hands in a 
hopeless gesture. “What’s the use. It’s 
only a dream now. A nightmare. There’s 
nothing left, Only work . . . looking for the 
new metal.” 

Sylvia felt herself strangely drawn to- 
ward this slender man with the large black 
eyes. She longed to take him in her strong, 
capable arms and smooth away the misery 
which burned in his somber eyes. Yet 
something restrained her, and she could 
only wait for him to speak again. 

“Look at me!” he cried. “I’m no good 
in a Stone Age! Only those who are 
strong have the right to ask anyone to let 
them protect them from danger;” 

“There are finer things than brute 
force.” 

“It’s no use, I tell you.” He was almost 
hysterical. 

“To discover the new metal would be a 
fine thing. Women don’t always worship 
muscle.” 

“Let me go. You have been very, very 
kind to me, and I have . . . worshiped the* 
ground you walked on.” 

“To save the human race — that would 
be worth while for a girl to wait for.” 
“Sylvie,' don’t make it hard for me. I 
was a fool to say what I did. I just meant 
to say good-by and go away without. . . .” 
“Good-by?” 

“Yes, darling. But I couldn’t do it. Oh, 
my darling, I couldn’t do it.’ What a use- 
less fool I am!” 

Their walk had taken them deep into 
the old shrubbery, far from the others. 
Thompson was a little ahead- of Sylvia, 
shaking with the intensity of his grief. 
Tears stood in his fine eyes. Sylvia pulled 
him round gently face to face with her. 

“Listen, Tommy.' You are going back to 
your work today. Fine work, a man’s work. 
Wprk that a man and his girl can be 
proud of. If you succeed — and you will — I 
shall' be waiting for you. And if you fail, 
I’ll love you just the same, and we’ll go 
down together hand 'in hand.” 

Young Thompson turned an amazed and 
incredulous look upon her. Incredulity. 
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that merged into realization of the great 
thing which had come into his life, Sylvia 
spoke no word more, but her radiant young 
face told him all that his heart desired. 

Hungrily he gathered her into his 
arms. . . . 

CHAPTER VI 
THE FIGHT FOR SURVIVAL 

//T ’M thinking,” said Jamieson, peering 
I out of the window, “there’ll be a 
1 wee bit of a fight before long. 
Aweel, we’re ready.” 

He and Murgatroyd were conferring in 
the office room of Murgatroyd’s laboratory 
in Birmingham. It was a week since they 
had paid the visit to Bradley Parva. A 
week crowded with intense activity and 
ceaseless work, which had left little time 
for brooding over the onset of the great 
calamity which had befallen the world. 

There were about two hundred men em- 
ployed in the laboratory and the work- 
shops attached to it. Murgatroyd had 
called them together and explained his in- 
tentions fully to them. Sheer disbelief had 
at first impeded the preparation of the 
laboratory for the trials to come; but the 
events of the Monday and Tuesday, fol- 
lowing their return to Birmingham shook 
the incredulity of those who could not 
bring themselves to believe in the reality 
of the disintegration of iron. Out in the 
city on Wednesday, there was rioting and 
the looting of food shops, sternly repressed 
by the authorities. It was rumored that a 
city rationing committee had been set up 
for the orderly distribution of the available 
stocks of food, but the committee’s work 
was sorely impeded by the complete break- 
down of all the usual means of communi- 
cation. In face of this disquieting news a 
deputation of employees came to Mur- 
gatroyd and unreservedly threw in their 
lot with him. On the next day the men’s 
families were removed to Bradley Parva. 

Meanwhile the laboratory was rapidly 
put into a state of defense. Provisions for 
one year had been laid in under instruc- 
tions telegraphed from London by Mur- 
gatroyd, immediately after the meeting at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers at which 
he had disclosed his discovery. The labora- 
tory walls were strengthened where neces- 
sary, some of them being old and unable 
for long to withstand a battering-ram. 

Unnecessary doors and gates were per- 
manently blocked up. Arrangements were 
made* to collect the rainwater from all 
roofs and store it in laree tanks of con- 



crete. Fortunately the engineering store 
shed was well stocked, but Murgatroyd 
made assurance doubly sure by ordering 
in plentiful supplies of everything they 
were likely to need during their intensified 
research. 

All their preparations were made in 
secrecy. Murgatroyd was anxious to escape 
publicity as far as possible, for he feared 
interference with his preparations by the 
authorities, who were becoming increas- 
ingly alarmed. He had tried to conceal his 
departure from London, but before the 
telephone service finally broke down he 
had constantly been run up by all sorts of 
people. Among them a frienzied Home 
Secretary had importuned him at inter- 
vals. 

“But, good heavens. Professor, we can’t 
go on like this. It’s quite impossible. 
There’ll be questions in the House, and I 
must be in a position to answer them. . . 

What? What? I can’t hear you. But 
there’s the deputation from the Associated 
Milk Bottlers the day after tomorrow! If 
they come out on strike, the milk of the 
community will be endangered. Don't you 
understand? It’s all most inconvenient, 
most disturbing. . . No need to bother 

about trifles? Trifles! These negotiations 
with the milk bottlers are most important. 
Yes, the Associated Milk Bottlers, I keep on 
telling you . . ” So the distant voice 
babbled on, still bleating in the midst 
of a world catastrophe about the moves in 
a political game, until Murgatroyd in 
weariness and disgust put the receiver 
down, leaving the distressed Home Secre- 
tary to blather into an unresponsive trans- 
mitter somewhere in Whitehall. 

The broadcasting service lapsed into 
silence, soon after the announcer in his 
usual suave tones had broadcast the in- 
formation in the second news that, owing 
to the imminent collapse of the Droitwich 
towers, there would be a few minutes de- 
lay, while other arrangements were made 
by the engineers. It was hoped that the 
usual program of dance music relayed 
from . . and then there was silence. A 
million listeners twirled the knobs of their 
radios. Some of them heard an hysterical 
Italian voice pouring forth a .torrent of 
despair, but even that soon faded, and 
nothing could be heard but an occasional 
atmospheric. Listeners went to bed, but 
not to sleep. The suave voice of the an- 
nouncer had murdered sleep for them. 

With the final breakdown of posts, tele- 
graphs, telephones and wireless, Mur- 
gatroyd excerienned a faelinff of relief. THa 
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chances of interference with his plans 
were now more remote. The news of dis- 
aster and collapse on every side had poured 
in so continually that his sense had be- 
come dulled to them. The recital of such 
an unparalleled series of catastrophes 
could serve no useful purpose, and both 
Murgatroyd and his associates ceased to 
seek news. Where almost everything was 
disintegrating, they simply shrugged their 
shoulders and went about their work. So 
strangely, so amazingly adaptable is human 
nature! 

But they were not to escape from the 
attentions of the desperate citizens of 
Birmingham so easily. Signs soon became 
noticeable that their seclusion had been 
detected, in spite of the fact that no one 
had ventured out of the fortified zone 
surrounding the laboratory for the re- 
mainder of the week in hope that they 
would be unmolested. Two great con- 
flagrations had been seen raging un- 
checked in the city, and at one time they 
were alarmed lest the fire should sweep in 
their direction. But the fires died down 
into .smouldering ruins, for the sultry fog- 
laden air still hung heavy over the land 
so that there was no wind to fan the 
"flames. 

At times a confused roar of human 
voices could be heard from the doomed 
town, and once there was the rattle of 
musketry. The men inside the defenses 
were uneasy at these sounds and tended to 
gather into groups after work hours, mut- 
tering anxiously among themselves. Their 
families were safe with Dale, but they had 
many friends and relations outside about, 
whom they were worried. On Saturday 
morning, it was reported to Jamieson that 
there were six men missing. No mystery at- 
tached to their disappearance; they had 
told their mates they were going out to get 
news of their friends. 

That Saturday seems to have been a day 
of terror in Birmingham. The top windows 
of the office building commanded a view 
over a part of the vicinity. The ruins of 
collapsed steel- frame buildings left ugly 
gaps -in the serried masses of buildings 
that hemmed them in. But there were a 
large number of older structures of solid 
masonry, and these were standing un- 
damaged. Here and there between them 
they could catch a glimpse of the streets, 
and it was obvious that things were ser- 
iously wrong. Confused shouting and 
firing continued throughout the day, and 
mobs could be seen parading the streets 
from time to time. Work in the laboratory 



was carried on as well as possible, but the 
men were uneasy. 

HEN night fell the city was dark, save 
for a red glare in the sky from a 
burning warehouse about a mile away. 
Toward the center of the town the roar 
of a mighty crowd came faintly to their 
ears, but the- roadway leading to the lab- 
oratory was empty. ' It was a road lined 
entirely by factories and offices, now de- 
serted. Jamieson had posted sentries at 
the main gate, and they reported all quiet 
in the immediate neighborhood. ^ 

At. about half past ten there came a sud- 
den alarm. Shouts, cries, and the beat of 
running footsteps echoed in the once 
empty street. Some fugitives were being 
chased by a mob. Two men, running des- 
perately, were .tearing along the street, 
pursued by an infuriated crowd armed 
with sticks, clubs, -broken bottles and all 
the armory of primitive savagery. They 
could be dimly discerned in the red glare 
from the sky, which threw a hellish il- 
lumination over everything. Jamieson was 
fortunately near the gate, making his final 
rounds of the night; and at a hasty sum- 
mons from the sentry he dashed with a 
posse of men to the look-out post. He took 
in the situation at a glance, but before he 
could attempt a' rescue a horrified shout 
arose from the men. 

“It’s Alf Perkins and Nobby Clark!” 
Two of the six missing men! 

At that moment one of the wretched 
fugitives tripped and fell. His companion 
saw what had happened and hesitated for 
an instant. The mob, too, marked the fall 
of the hunted man, but they did not hesi- 
tate. With a howl of triumph; a section 
of the mob hurled themselves upon the 
unfortunate man, now struggling to rise. 
In an instant he was down again, beaten 
to the ground under a rain of merciless 
blows. 

A horrible scream sounded-even above 
the angry snarling of the savages, who 
were battering the life out of their victim 
with . their crude weapons. They tore at 
him like fighting dogs, and for a moment 
the feebly struggling body of the murdered 
man appeared shoulder-high as the fren- 
zied savages tore at him in their insensate 
rage. The screams ceased abruptly, and 
the mob turned its attention to the other 
man, who had so fatally hesitated in his 
flight. 

He had taken up a stand in a doorway, 
seeing that he was about to be overtaken, 
and was nutting ud a good fight against 
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those who had continued the pursuit, 
while their fellows tore the other man to 
pieces alive. A blow from his fist had sent 
the foremost of his pursuers down, and he 
snatched the man’s club, with which he 
was for the time holding his own. But now 
the remainder of the howling mob, their 
taste of blood whetted, bore down^on him. 
There appeared to be some sort of a leader, 
and he tried to exercise control over his 
fellows. 

“Catch him alive and hang him!" he 
roared, and there was an answering shout 
of approval. 

“Hanging’s too good,” howled the shrill 
voice of a woman in the background. “Burn 
him alive." 

A maniacal howl greeted this, and an 
ugly surge took place toward the desperate 
man, .who was holding the unequal odds 
at bay. In a few moments all would have 
been over, but Jamieson had now collected 
his men, infuriated at the sight of the at- 
tack on one of their friends. The main 
gate of the laboratory was flung open, and 
Jamieson charged at the head of his men, 
armed with formidable clubs. The mob 
was completely taken by surprise, but a 
sharp fight ensued. 

Jamieson’s men were in no mood for a 
simple rescue, which was soon affected. 
Their blood was up, and a hearty pursuit of 
the rapidly retreating brutes endangered 
Jamieson’s little force. However, they were 
■well disciplined, and in answer to Jamie- 
son’s whistle, they came trooping back, 
leaving a dozen or so motionless forms on 
the ground.. With a murmur of horror they 
recovered the body of the murdered man, 
who proved to be Nobby Clark, a. great 
favorite with everyone. The survivor, Alf 
Perkins, incoherent and shaking with ter- 
ror, was tenderly lifted and taken into 
the laboratory. Like a terrified dog, he was 
almost incapable of distinguishing friend 
from enemy, and he struggled with his 
rescuers, rolling his eyes in terror. It was 
Jamieson who succeeded in pacifying him, 
his homely Scots tongue having a soothing 
effect. 

“Gently, laddie, gently. Ye’re with 
friends the noo.” 

G RADUALLY Alf Perkins allowed him- 
self to be led away to the hospital 
ward in a quiet corner of the workshop, 
where the medical officer soon quieted him 
with a sedative. He fell into a deep sleep, 



so that it was not until the morrow that 
they -were able to get a coherent story 
from him. 

Next morning he was able to sit up in 
bed, not much the worse for his terrible 
experiences. He had a number of cuts and 
bruises, but these were not serious. He 
had slept off the effects of his fright and 
spoke with shame of his hysterical be- 
havior when rescued. 

“Though when you hear what I’ve been 
through, I think you will understand, sir. 

I was a fool to go out at all. Never again!" 

“That’s all right, Perkins. I’ll say no 
more about that. Now tell us exactly what 
happened. This may lead to serious conse- 
quences for us, and I must know precisely 
how we stand.” Murgatroyd spoke kindly 
in view of the man’s obvious distress. But 
he was alarmed by the forced disclosure 
of their stronghold, and annoyed at the 
stupidity of the six men who had slipped 
'out against his orders. 

“That’s right, sir. I’m afraid it is a 
serious matter for us; and bitterly sorry I 
am, if I’ve put those devils on our track. 
Though they would have found us sooner 
or later, as I think you will see.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Jamieson intervened, suggesting that the 
man should tell his story in his own way, 
and Murgatroyd agreed. The two men were 
sitting by the wounded man’s bed together 
with the doctor. Jamieson handed the pa- 
tient a cigarette, and the man flashed a 
grateful look at him. Then he began his 
tale, an astonishing and well-nigh incred- 
ible story of the relapse of the law-abiding 
city of Birmingham into savagery, under 
the fear of hunger and starvation. 

The six deserters had slipped out to- 
gether, but Perkins and Nobby Clark had 
soon separated from them. Perkins was 
anxious about his cousin — a baker who 
lived not far off in New Street over his 
shop together with t his wife and two 
daughters. They were a happy and pros- 
perous little family; the daughters helped 
in the business, and quite a large circle of 
customers had been built up. The two men 
had been going out a good deal with the 
young ladies, taking them to the pictures 
and so forth, and although there was no 
formal engagement, the young people were 
attracted to one another. The steady and 
well-paid employees in the celebrated lab- 
oratories of Professor Murgatroyd were 
welcomed in the household of the baker. 
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and in the normal course of events the 
youngsters would undoubtedly have been 
married happily. 

“I’m telling you this,” Perkins said 
apologetically, “because I want you to un- 
derstand why I saw red. God, if I could 
only have been in time. . ” His voice 

shook and he showed signs of breaking 
down again. Jamieson calmed him like a 
father soothing a child, ^and the man re- 
covered himself with an effort. 

“I’m sorry, sir. I’m all right now. I’ll 
tell you all about it. We made straight for 
my cousin’s place in New Street. I didn’t 
half like the looks of things, I can tell 
you. Collapsed buildings and bridges 
everywhere. It fair gave me the creeps. 
No traffic oh wheels, and the tram-lines 
rotted away, leaving awkward slots in the 
road big enough to break your ankle in. 
And the people! Slinking about in silence 
mostly, looking everywhere for scraps of 
grub. More like stray cats and dogs than 
people! Quiet-like, they were, pale and ex- 
hausted some of them, just wandering 
about bewildered and not knowing which 
way to turn. I didn’t see any police or 
soldiers at first. I reckon they were 
wanted elsewhere, if they weren't starving 
like, the rest. 

“This was in the business part of the 
town, you understand. I did not like the 
look of things there, but it was much worse 
when we got to the shops. Most of them 
“were wrecked, especially the food shops. 
The windows were smashed in, and*, there 
were still people poking about among the 
ruins to see if they could find anything, 
though I could see that the' places .had 
been picked clean. That’s what gave us 
our first real, fright. The mob had wrecked 
and looted the food shops! What about 
my cousin’s place? We hurried along, no- 
ticing that here and there a shop was all 
shuttered up and was apparently un- 
touched. The mob had gone for the easiest 
prey, and we hoped that my cousin’s shop 
might yet be standing unharmed. 

HEARD groans coming from one 
W of the wrecked shops and, in spite 
of our- anxiety, we felt we couldn't pass by 
unheeding. Though, mind you, nobody 
else seemed to worry. We asked one bloke 
to come in and help us, but he only grunted 
something about damned food hoarders 
and shuffled off. 

“We found the proprietor of the looted 
shop in a bad way, bashed about the head 
and his ribs stove in. He died within a 
few minutes without sneakiner. His whole 



house was a wreck^he floor ripped up and 
every cupboard wrenched open. There was 
a lot of blood in a top attic and the window 
was smashed. Looking out of it we could 
see the body of a woman lying in the back 
yard. We ran down to her, but she • was 
cfefcd. She must have jumped out of the 
window — unless they chucked her out." 

A murmur of horror broke from his 
hearers, and the man paused for a mo- 
ment, his features working. Then he pulled 
himself together and continued his nar- 
rative. 

“They aren’t brutes like that in Bir- 
mingham. I don’t understand it. The 
worst characters in the town must have 
got the upper hand. That’s what you’re 
thinking, aren’t you? That’s what I 
thought, and that’s what Nobby Clark and 
I said to each other. Poor old Nobby! But 
we didn’t stay there talking for long; we 
hurried off in the direction of my cousin’s 
place in a real fright, I can tell you. A 
tough spoke to us as we came out into the 
street; half-starved he looked. ‘No good 
going in there, mate,’ he, said. ‘It’s been 
picked clean this' morning. Damned food 
hoarders!’ 

“Food hoarders! That was the word we 
kept on hearing. • Everyone was going hun- 
gry, and the greatest crime in the eyes of 
the wretched people was to keep back sup- 
plies of food. We didn’t reply, but dashed 
off as fast as we could. As we turned into 
New Street, we saw that there was some- 
thing up, and my heart sank. 

“There was an angry mob in front of us, 
roaring up at a shuttered house, and I saw 
with horror that it was my cousin’s shop 
that was beseiged. He had painted out his 
name and the words ‘Baker and Con- 
fectioner’ with black paint; but, after a 
day or two, the words began to show 
through, and this was enough evidence for 
the mob. to roar with fury at him for a 
food hoarder. We tried to push our way 
through the crowd, but it was hopeless. 
They had leaders of sorts, and a gang of 
toughs was keeping the crowd back, while 
organized parties were getting ready to 
batter the door down. 

“ ‘Where are the police?’ I asked a by- 
stander] 

“He gave me a queer look. He didn’t 
reply toj my.'questlon at 'first, but made as 
if to move off. Then he came back and 
asked a question himself. 

“ ‘Feelin’ hungry, mate?’ 

“ ‘No,’ I answered, without thinking 
much about it. 

“He eave me another aueer look and 
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spat. ‘Better go and call the police your- 
self,’ he snarled, and he hurried off, 

"The crowd surged this way and that, 
and it was hard to keep our feet. And all 
the time they kept up a savage roaring, 
more like wild beasts at feeding- time than 
human beings. Then I tumbled to it. They 
were starving and expected to find food in 
the house when the doors were bashed in. 
It was horrible to see their faces, the wom- 
en as bad as the men — and worse. There 
was one woman carrying a dead baby, 
which she held up for them to see while 
she harangued them. Out of her senses, 
maybe, but they howled and roared in re- 
sponse. 

"Someone cried that the soldiers were 
coming, and there was a rush to escape. 
I breathed a prayer of thanksgiving, and 
hoped that relief would come in time. My 
cousin heard the cries, for I saw his white 
face at an upper window for a moment 
when he tried to see whether it was true 
that the soldiers were coming. He turned 
back to the room and one of his daughters; 
'bolder than he was, flung up the window 
and craned out. 

“It was my girl, sir, and .1 tried to at- 
tract her attention, but it was no good. 
As soon as the mob saw her, they went 
mad. The women were the worst. They 
screamed horrible things at her, promising 
what they would do as soon as they caught 
her. And the men’s faces! I broke into a 
sweat and struggled once more to reach 
the door, Nobby Clark with me. But it 
was hopeless. The crowd simply jammed 
our efforts,, as they pressed nearer to hurl 
filthy threats at the girl, who faced them 
white-faced but with calm courage. Then 
she slammed the window down and-I never 
saw her again — that is, not until oh, 
my God! . 

F ROZEN with horror at his ghastly nar- 
rative, Murgatroyd , and the others 
could only wait until Perkins ceased his 
gasping sobs and went on. 

“You’llblame me for not rescuing them, 
but what could I do? We tried to shove 
our way,' but the yelling mob only thought 
we were trying to get a front place for the 
rush for food when the door went down, 
and they pushed us back with foul oaths; 
Then there came a loud roar as a party of 
toughs with an improvised battering-ram 
was seen' approaching. The mob made 
way for them quick enough. Under the 
direction of a leader, the battering-ram 
was poised and rushed at the door. It 
splintered, but stood better than I thought 



possible. The battering-ram was run back 
for another blow, but just at that moment 
the soldiers arrived. 

“I could see an officer on horseback di- 
recting them, and a good many of the 
more timid folk rushed down the. street 
away from them. In an opening in the 
crowd I could see the soldiers, a handful 
of them in disciplined ranks across the 
roadway. The mob leader collected his 
men and they made a rush. The officer 
gave the order to fire. It was horrible! The 
rifles burst in’ their hands. The mob 
shrieked in triumph and made a rush. It 
was all over in a few seconds. The officer 
was dragged from his horse and torn to 
pieces, struggling and fighting to the last. 
The men were overwhelmed; they tried to 
use their rifles as clubs, but they broke in 
their hands. They were hunted down one 
by one and battered to death. Then the 
triumphant mob returned, with . a low, 
menacing growl, to the task of smashing 
their way into my cousin’s shop. 

“While the fight with the soldiers was 
going on, Nobby Clark and I worked our 
way round to the back of the shop, think- 
ing we might be able to get in that way. 
But we found that parties were on the 
watch there too; the attack on the shop 
had evidently been carefully organized, in 
spite of the apparent disorder of the mob. 
We went round to the front again and saw 
that the crowd had once more closed 
around the doomed house. The party with 
the battering-ram had once more raised 
their weapon, and we were just in time to 
see the door go down with a splintering 
crash. I wish I had died before^ i saw. 
. . They yelled like fiends from hell. 
‘Hang them,’ they shrieked. . .” 

Jamieson sprang to his feet, his eyes 
ablaze. "The devils!” he muttered. 

“The leader and his men were first into 
the house. In a few seconds, loaves of 
bread and a sack of flour were flung out. 
With a wild roar the mob broke loose and 
poured into the house. . . The old man 
was the first to be brought out, all bleed- 
ing. The leader and his men had got him, 
though the mob tried to tear him away. 
There was a lamp-post just outside the 
.shop. They fixed a noose clumsily around 
his neck, and he was drawn kicking and 
struggling (for life into the air, while the 
frenzied mob screamed at him. I was mad 
myself. They had got my girl! What were 
they doing to her! I hadn’t long to wait. 
A shrieking madwoman, the one with the 
dead baby, appeared at the window where 
I had seen my girl. She screamed that 
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they had got her and were treating her 
as she deserved. The people roared in re- 
sponse. ‘Chuck her out,’ they yelled. 
‘Chuck her out to us. We’ll learn her!’ 

“ ‘There’s two girls,’ yelled someone, and 
this excited them the more. A diversion 
was created by the leader’s gang bringing 
out the old woman and hanging her to the 
same post as her husband. She was in- 
sensible when they did it, and cannot have 
suffered much. But where were the girls? 

There was a crash from the window 
above as the framework, glass and all 
burst outward. I heard a terrified scream 
and then something white, all streaked 
with red, hurtled through the air and fell 
on the pavement. It was one of the girls!” 

It was a minute or two before Perkins 
could go on. Then he made an effort at 
self-control. 

‘‘You’d better hear it to the end. We 
could hear dreadful cries coming from the 
top window, even above the roar of the 
crowd. Then once more a tortured body 
was flung from the window. The mob 
rushed at the poor, quivering bodies where 
they lay twisted and broken on the ground. 
They flung them this way and that, kick- 
ing and clawing at them, and then hung 
the battered relices of humanity from an- 
other lamp-post. ‘Food hoarders! Food 
hoarders!’ they yelled, tearing great lumps 
of bread from the loaves, which had been 
thrown out of the house, and cramming 
them into their mouths. ‘Food hoarders!’ 
That was the cry from all sides. They 
were like raving maniacs. 

“I was nearly sick with the horror of it 
all. Nobby was all shook up too.' We were 
swung this way and that by the swirling 
mob, but we managed to get to our girls 
at last. We cursed those who were still 
aiming blows at the bodies of the poor 
girls, spinning round and round on the 
ropes from which they hung. We struck 
out wildly and in a fury. The tears were 
streaming down Nobby’s cheeks as he 
fought, and I don’t think he cared much 
what happened to him. The cowardly mob 
drew off a bit, and then I saw the man who 
had asked me if I was hungry pointing at 
us and howling to his fellows. ‘Food hoard- 
er!’ he. yelled, and the mob began to press 
in on us. 

6&T DON’T know how we got away. One 
JL moment we were fighting for our 
lives, and then we were suddenly free. I 
think it was another gang of starving 
hooligans, which made a rush for the shop 
in the hope of food, and so swept our 
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enemies aside for a few seconds. I’d will- 
ingly have died fighting there and made 
those devils pay for what they did to my 
girl. 

‘‘But what was the use? They’ll all die a 
horrible death by slow starvation before 
long. Though I’ll own I didn’t think of 
that.- Instinct of self-preservation, that’s 
what it was. When we found ourselves 
clear for a moment and then saw those 
fiends coming at us again, we took our 
chance and ran for it. We had clubs in 
our hands, though I can’t remember 
where I got mine, and we struck viciously 
at anyone who tried to bar our way. The 
mob was on our heels, yelling ‘Food, hoard- 
ers!’ but they were half starved and we 
managed to keep our lead and eventually 
outdistance the last of them. But the 
chase had taken us into a part of the town 
we didn’t know, and when we could at last 
slow down to a walk and mingle with other 
people we were completely lost. Though 
it didn’t take us long to find out by ask- 
ing, as soon as we were sure of not being 
chased any longer. But it fair gave us the 
creeps to see the people wandering around 
helplessly. They could hardly keep their 
minds on anything, if you see what I 
mean; sort of dazed they were and half 
crazy with hunger. Decent folk mostly, 
but getting more and more desperate. The 
hooligans were getting the upper hand 
and grabbing any food there was for them- 
selves. x 

“Nobby and I were still half mad our- 
selves, but we began to think more clearly 
after a bit. We didn’t like the way some 
folk looked at us, and it soon dawned on 
us that we looked too well fed. People 
were either afraid of us, fearing we were 
hooligans who had managed to grab food 
somehow, or else they started at us with 
the suspicion that we were that most 
loathsome and hated of creatures, food 
hoarders. The rougher sort were openly 
hostile, and we were occasionally shadowed 
for a time by hungry-looking ruffians, who 
muttered angrily to each other. 

“We made up our minds to try and get 
back here, without drawing attention to 
the laboratory. We realized what fools we 
had been to disobey orders and go out, 
and we were anxious to avoid bringing the 
consequences of our folly on you. You do 
undertsand that, don’t you, sir?” 

Jamieson patted the wounded man kind- 
ly on his shoulder. “Don’t worry, laddie, 
we understand that. Ye’re a decent chap.” 

“But we bungled it. Or rather we had 
cursed bad luck. We lay up in a conven- 
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ient hiding-place until dark, and then be- 
gan to work our way back. It was easy 
enough in the dark. There were no street 
lamps, of course, but there was a moon 
shining through this damned yellow fog 
and we made good progress. Then we 
came to an open place. I think it was Vin- 
cent Square, where an open-air meeting 
was taking place. The square was lit by 
flares and a big bonfire, and an orator was 
haranguing the crowd. I don’t know what 
It was all about and we didn't care to hear. 

“I was all for turning back and working 
around through the dark side-streets, but 
Nobby was all in and looked like collapsing, 
and he gasped that we could safely go right 
ahead across the lighted square. He said no 
one would notice us, and anyway, if they 
did, we looked as wild and half-starved 
as the rest. He managed to work up a bit 
of a grin as he said this. Good old Nobby, 
be was always fond of a joke. There was 
sense in what he said, and it was quite 
tirue that we looked pretty well done in, 
and small wonder after what we had been 
through . . . and what we had seen. 

I “So we decided to make a bold push for 
it, straight across the lighted square. It 
iooked-easy enough, but we had to go 
quite close to the edge of the crowd, and 
we could hear what the speaker was say- 
ing. It was the sort of stuff you’d expect 
from desperate, starving men. He howled 
and ranted about food hoarders and dirty 
capitalists, while the mob roared back at 
liim. They were too intent on listening to 
bother about us, and we slipped past them 
without difficulty. Then came our cursed 
bit of luck. Some toughs came running up 
to join the crowd and one of them bumped 
into Nobby. The brute turned on Nobby to 
snarl an oath at him, and in a flash I 
recognized him. It was the bloke who had 
asked me if I was hungry, when I an- 
swered ‘No.’ 

“I tried to pull Nobby away before the 
brute recognized me, but it was too late. 
He let out a yell of ‘Food hoarders!’ point- 
ing at us. We tried to slip off, but at this 
shout of ‘Food hoarders!’ dozens of people 
turned around. The savage brute who had 
recognized us — one .of those who had 
hounded my girl to death — yelled to the 
crowd to smash us, and a menacing growl 
came from them in response. They had al- 
ready been worked up to a murderous pitch 
by the orator, and their empty bellies did 
the rest. They came at us with a rush, and 
we turned and fled. But not before I had 
brought my club down on the bullet head 
of that brute. His skull smashed like an 



egg-shell and then he dropped down dead. 

44TT WAS like hell. The square lit up by 

-i- the flickering light of flares and 
those shrieking demons coming at us with 
savage cries ^yelling murder — aye, and 
worse than murder! I don’t rightly remem- 
ber what followed. Nobby and I must have 
fought our way clear, for presently we 
were running desperately for our lives in 
a direct line for home. Nobby grasped 
that he couldn’t keep it up, and I was 
nearly done too. I remember we were in- 
tercepted once by a gang from a side- 
street; but we smashed a way through with 
our clubs. Within sight of safety Nobby 
- went down, and I was some way ahead 
before I realized what had happened. They 
were on him like a pack of wolves! Nobby, 
the best of pals. I wish I was gone, too, 
gone fighting those devils and smashing 
their ugly faces for what they did to my 
girl . . . and Nobby. He’s with her now, 
and I’m here, a damned coward. . . . They 
tore her, those she-devils, and I didn’t die 
with her. . Mary, lass, I would have 
died; you know that, don’t you? . . . Nobby 
will tell you. ...” 

He broke down, sobbing and crying 
helplessly, while the others stared at one 
another horror-struck. Murgatroyd was 
as white as the wretched man in bed, who 
was being attended to by the doctor. 

“Let him be/’ he said, with his hand on 
the man’s pulse. “He has had one shock 
after another and is suffering from ex- 
haustion. This paroxysm will help to dis- 
charge his pent-up emotion. He’ll be all 
right physically in a day or two.” 

"Physically?” muttered Murgatroyd. 
“But what about mentally?”- 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 
"Aren’t we all changed a bit these days? 
Perkins enjoyed smashing that brute’s 
skull. What about us? What about the 
rest of the men, when they hear this 
story? Perhaps we shall retain something 
of the twentieth century; but the world is 
slipping back to paleolithic times — or may- 
be farther. Like hell — that’s what Perkins 
said. We shan’t escape the effects of all 
this.” 

In their hearts they knew that the doc- 
tor was right. Something of the savage had 
stirred within them at the bare, recital of 
Perkins’ story. How would they react when 
they, too, met those brutes face to face? 
For of that there was no doubt. The ex- 
istence of their stronghold had been given 
away by the imprudence of Perkins and 
Nobby Clark. It would not be long before 
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an infuriated mob surrounded them in 
their frantic search for food. 

There came a rumbling crash which 
caused the building to tremble. Jamieson 
hastily, glanced out of the window of the 
office which gave a view over their little 
domain. 

“It’s all right,” he said. “It’s the big 
water tower. We were expecting it to go 
any time. The water was emptied out long 
ago and an area was left clear in case it 
collapsed, which it was sure to do sooner, 
or later.” 

But it was soon evident that something 
was wrong. Shouts were heard and a 
whistle was blown shrilly. Hurried foot- 
steps sounded on the stairs, and the door 
burst open to admit Hanley, the works 
manager. 

“Mr. Jamieson, can you come at once?” 

“Why, vvhat’s happened?” 

“The old water tower! It’s gone!” 

“Aye. It hadn’t escaped my notice. What 
of it?” 

“No one is hurt. It’s not that. But a bit 
of the outer wall has been smashed by the 
fall. There’s a crowd outside. We don’t 
like the look of them.” 

Jamieson gave an exclamation. “I see. 
I’ll come at once.” 

“What is it?” asked Murgatroyd, who 
had become absorbed in a sheet of calcu- 
lations he had found on his desk, placed 
there by his brilliant young assistant, 
Thompson. 

Jamieson briefly explained and Mur- 
gatroyd nodded. 

“It’s your affair. I must get on with our 
investigations. Don’t go exposing yourself 
too much, you old ruffian. I believe you are 
thoroughly enjoying the prospect of a 
fight.” 

A confused shouting from outside broke 
in upon their agitated words, and Hanley 
ran out followed by Jamieson. 

Tt ySURGATROYD sighed deeply and re- 
iv J. turned to his calculations. He had 
the utmost confidence in Jamieson, to 
whom he had handed over the welfare of 
their little community, and the stocky 
Scot, completely recovered from the shock 
he had received when his beloved Severn 
Bridge fell, had entered on his new duties 
with energy and enthusiasm. The scientist 
was thereby freed from all worry about 
details, and his mind was free to pursue 
the elusive problem of finding a cure for 
the frightful disease which had attacked 
iron and steel. 

A minor success had been scored almost 



at once. The professor had been experi- 
menting for some months on the effect of 
treating ferrous metals in a molten state 
with high frequency electric induction at 
high potential. His apparatus had been 
daringly constructed and the terrific volt-, 
age used had been attended with consider- 
able risk. The insulated chamber at the 
laboratory crackled with miniature electric 
storms, fizzing with violent light and sud- 
den leaping ribbons of white-hot dis- 
charge, in the midst of which the profes- 
sor, and his devoted helpers, moved like 
strange futurist monsters, fantastically 
hooded and gloved as a protection against 
the elemental blast of uncurbed force. 

Now these tentative investigations had 
borne fruit. With half-incredulous de- 
light, Murgatroyd found that metals 
treated in this fashion were to some ex- 
tent immune from disintegration for a 
short time. It was the first ray of hope 
and the process was immediately applied 
to a number of articles of essential need. 
The metals so treated were not entirely 
immune, but they could be relied. upon to 
last for a few months so that, by means 
of a careful rotation of renewals, certain 
essential machines could be kept in use. 
Further, a carefully compiled selection of 
tools and implements could be sent weekly 
to Bradley Parva. These articles ranged 
from pins and needles to ploughshares, 
and they would enable Sylvanus Dale to 
support a larger population in his little 
colony than would otherwise have been 
possible. 

But the major problem remained to be 
solved. No partial immunity could possibly 
satisfy the needs of the entire human race 
and prevent the world from reverting per- 
manently to the most primitive conditions. 
Murgatroyd resolutely put from him the 
fear of this ultimate disaster, which as- 
sailed him at times. There must be a 
solution to the problem and they must find 
it! 

There was a knock at the door and 
Thompson came in. Murgatroyd greeted 
him with a quick smile. He liked this 
strange, dark youngster. 

“Come in, Tommy. There’s going to be 
trouble outside, I think. Jamieson has just 
gone to see about it. At any rate, it leaves 
us free to get on with our work.” 
Thompson went across to the window 
and looked out, fingering the blind cord. 
“I would be no good out there.” 

“Your place is in here, my boy.” 

“I know. . . . But I wish I was stronger!” 
“Nonsense! You are as fit as a fiddle.” 
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"Oh, yes, I'm healthy enough. But look 
at me! What use would I be In a scrap?” 
“You don’t need to be.” 

There was silence for a short time. 
Murgatroyd was occupied with a calcula- 
tion sheet. Then Thompson, who was still 
at the window staring out into vacancy, 
suddenly turned inward. 

“But suppose we fail!” 

Murgatroyd looked up in surprise at the 
intense tones of his assistant. 

“We shall not fail,” he answered quietly. 
“We must face it. It’s a possibility! Sup- 
pose we do fail. What then?” 

“Why contemplate such a thing? Come, 
let us get to work.” 

Thompson’s sensitive nostrils quivered 
and his delicate lips trembled. 

“It’s all very well to talk,” he blurted 
out, “but I repeat, what if we fail?” 

M URGATROYD leaned back in his chair, 
puzzled by the lad’s obvious emotion. 
“What then? Why, I suppose we would cut 
our way to Bradley Parva and join Dale; 
we are besieged now, you know. Perhaps 
I should say . they will cut their way 
out. . I am rather too old for hand-to- 
hand fighting. But why trouble about 
that? We can face that like men, if it 
comes.” 

“That’s what I mean. Hand-to-hand 
fighting! Look at me! Look at me! What 
use would I be at that? I would never 
reach Bradley Parva either. Oh, yes, we 
can face it for ourselves. But what of 
others?” 

"I know what you mean, but we must 
steel ourselves against thinking of others. 
The human race depends on our efforts!” 
“I suppose so,” answered Thompson list- 
lessly. He turned again to the window, 
controlling himself with an obvious effort. 
“What do the men think? Haven’t they 
mothers, sisters, wives sweethearts 

out there?” 

“As far as possible they are being cared 
for at Bradley Parva.” 

“It’s- trying them too high. They’ll de- 
sert — those that are strong enough.” 

“In a short time, the most horrible 
punishment we could inflict will be to put 
a man outside.” 

There came a sudden outburst of shouts 
and the roar of a distant mob through the 
window. A whistle shrilled and another 
roar answered it. A growing clamor had 
accompanied their conversation for some' 
time, but it was now swelling to a more 
menacing sound. 

“It sounds like trouble. Jamieson is there 



and will deal with it. Come now, let us 
get to work. You have read my'note on 
your suggestions about the range of tung- 
sten alloys. Will you see Turnbull about 
raising the critical pressure and tempera- 
ture? He’ll want a few days to prepare. 
Then we can. . ” 

A tremendous shout shook the windows. 
Thompson looked up uneasily. 

“Shall I go and see what is up, sir?” 

“No,” replied Murgatroyd curtly, “Jamie- 
son is on the spot. As I was saying, we can 
then. .” 

And he went on with a masterly survey 
of their progress so far and the lines on 
which further investigations should pro- 
ceed. Thompson was soon absorbed in the 
sheer fascination of his discourse, and the 
two men bent their heads over their cal- 
culations, oblivious of all else. The clamor 
outside died down to a dull murmur, ris- 
ing and falling like the sound of the sea, 
but the two scientists no longer, paid any 
attention to it. They were in a world of 
their own, forgetful of everything but the 
problem they had set themselves to solve. 

Murgatroyd would jot down a set of 
formulae, and Thompson with quick un- 
derstanding manipulated his slide rule in 
and out, working out the intricate calcula- 
tions with swift accuracy. Sometimes the 
desired computation was more involved 
and a compact calculating machine was 
brought into use. The long fingers of the; 
chief assistant, thin and nervous as those 
of an artist, played swiftly over the keys 
of the whirring, clicking machine for a 
few seconds and then his precise voice 
read out the result from its revolving dials. 

The empty columns of sheet after sheet 
were filled steadily with figures, crystal- 
lizing out the inspired assumptions of 
Murgatroyd’s brain, working at high pres- 
sure in the tremendous fight against time. 
They had a year, and only a year ! If their 
provisions gave out before the problem was 
solved. . But nothing of these forebod- 
ings entered their heads as they quickly 
planned their campaign. 

But they were not to work undisturbed 
for long that morning. The door opened 
to admit Jamieson, with the light of com- 
bat in his sparkling eyes. Both men looked 
up with rather an absent look; their prob- 
lem had removed them from the workaday 
world for a time. 

“Eh, laddie, it was a grand fight while 
it lasted, which wasn’t for long.” There 
was almost a note of regret in his voice. 

“What happened?” 

“Oh, nothing very serious. Not yet. 
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There was an ugly rush or two at the place 
where the wall is broken. Eh, but your 
men are bonny fighters!” 

“I believe you are absolutely enjoying 
yourself!” 

“I’ll not be denying it — since I heard 
what Perkins had to tell. But it’s likely 
to be serious. They’ve got leaders outside. 
There’s no doubt about it, we are properly 
besieged; and there’s going to be a regular 
attack on us, unless. 

“Unless what?” 

“It’s about that I want to see you. 
They’ve got leaders, and they want to send 
a deputation to you under a white flag. 
The rascals! I said I’d see you.” 

“A deputation! What can they want? 
Tell them we want no communication with 
them.” 

“There’s only one thing they want. 
They’ve been howling ‘food hoarders’ at 
us for the last hour. You’d better see them 
and tell them the plain truth.” 

“If they want us to surrender our sup- 
plies,' we must just defy them. Poor devils! 
What would be the use? Our supplies 
would last them for a day or two, and then 
things would be as bad as ever.” 

“That’s so." 

“It is imperative for us to -survive. 
They’ll threaten and bluster, but no terms 
are possible. But perhaps you are right; 
I’d better see them.” 

Jamieson departed to send a message to 
the enemy that they could send in three 
men, and no more, to interview Professor 
Murgatroyd. 

“Losh save us,” he muttered to himself 
as he went, “I’m calling them the enemy 
again. Our own flesh and blood!” 

CHAPTER VII 

THE ATTACK ON THE LABORATORY 

M urgatroyd stood up to receive 
the deputation, and he - greeted 
them stiffly. The three deputies 
were led by Tring; he looked a decent sort, 
who might have been a works manager or 
chartered accountant before the trouble 
came. With him were Anderson, whose 
puffy cheeks, now sadly shrunken, be- 
tokened that vague something in the city 
that covered the operations of the business 
parasite, agent, broker, or what-not, and 
Buddy Jones, the famous, or rather in- 
famous, firebrand and agitator. They came 
in, Tring with a courteous bow to Murga- 
troyd, Anderson with a cunning and fur- 
tive look around the room, and Jones with 



a defiant* stare and upward toss of his 
scrubby chin. AH three looked nerve- 
racked and starved, and they were sadly 
unkempt, although Tring had made an 
effort to retain something of his normal 
decency. 

“Please be seated, gentlemen,” mur- 
mured the head of the laboratory, and the 
three men subsided into their allotted 
chairs amid a silence which was only 
broken by the distant roar of the crowd 
outside. “Will one of you please open the 
discussion?” 

“I will, curse you. I’ve come to tell you 
what I think of you, you blasted food 
hoarders.” So spoke Jones with a rasp in 
his voice. 

“Just keep a civil tongue in your head,” 
snapped Jamieson. 

“And who the hell may you be?” 

Tring tried to restrain his fiery col- 
league. “There, there, Mr. Jones, there’s 
nothing to be gained by violence.” 

“Violence! Why not? I’d like to try a 
little violence. I’m getting a bit tired of 
your soft soap, Tring.” 

Anderson clicked his tongue. “Let the 
man speak, Jones. You know what we 
agreed upon.” His shifty eyes slid from- 
side to side, uneasy and cunning, while he 
fiddled with a pencil and paper on the 
table in front of him. 

Jones sat back, muttering under - his 
breath. Murgatroyd turned to Tring. 

“Go on.” 

Tring leaned forward on the table with 
his fingers entwined, staring eagerly at 
the aged professor. 

“We have come to ask you, to beg you, 
to join with us and so help to mitigate this 
terrible catastrophe.” 

Murgatroyd did not reply, and after a 
pause Tring went on with a note of des 
peration in his voice. 

“Food is . . running short. Railways, 

motors, and ships are no longer reliable. 
We must ration ourselves until this trouble 
passes.” 

“Don’t think we’re helpless,” broke in 
Jones. “We’ve requisitioned supplies by 
canal. The wooden barges are coming 
along crammed with food for the workers.” 

“Ah! We mustn’t forget that,” exclaimed 
Anderson with an oily smile. “A most im- 
portant point.” 

Tring showed signs of impatience. “I 
don’t think we shall deceive either Mr. 
Jamieson or Professor Murgatroyd. The 
point I want to make, Professor, is that we 
are taking all steps possible to tide over 
until this trouble passes.” 
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“Will it pass, Mr. Tring?” 

“God knows!” A haggard, hunted look 
came into his eye. “If it doesn^t. . 

“Of course it will,” broke in Jones. 
“Who’s ever heard of such a thing? It 
may be some damned capitalist dodge.” 
“For a time,” Tring went on, “we are 
an isolated community, and we have taken 
drastic measures. We have formed a food 
rationing committee and we have com- 
mandeered all supplies — all, that is, ex- 
cept yours;” 

“Under what authority do you act?” 
“The authority of the people, the work- 
ers,” bawled Jones. “We are organized to 
deal with those who oppose us, don’t let 
there be any mistake about that. .” 
“The usual dictatorship?” 

“Ah! The dictatorship of the proleta- 
riat! You needn’t.worry about our author- 
ity, and don’t you try to oppose us. If you 
do, you’ll find out your mistake, you 
damned food hoarder.” 

Murgatroyd ignored this outburst and 
turned to Tring. "Well?” he asked. 

“Mr. Jones — ” 

“Buddy Jones, if you please." 

“Buddy Jones has put, in crude fashion, 
-the actual state of affairs. The ordinary 
forms of government have collapsed with 
the general collapse of the means of com- 
munication and the dissolution of the 
ordinary means of enforcing law and or- 
der. . 

“Meaning that there ain’t any more po- 
lice, or soldiers, or damned specials, or 
anybody in power except us.” Buddy Jones 
leaned back, expanding his chest in satis- 
faction at this statement. 

“People have already collapsed in the 
streets from starvation. It is terrible be- 
yond words.” Tring leaned forward to em- 
phasize his words. “Professor Murgatroyd, 
we have heard that you have- exceptionally 
large, supplies. Is that true?” 

“I refuse to answer.” 

“Then we must assume the answer to 
be in the affirmative.” 

“As you please.” 

“I earnestly beg you to give up -your 
supplies for the common good.” 

“And if I refuse?” 

Tring held up one hand impressively. 
“Listen! Listen to the angry roaring of the 
people! The crowd without is angry; you 
can' hear them for yourselves. We cannot 
entirely restrain them.” 

“And we don’t want to restrain them, 
you damned swine! There were a dozen 
hoarders hanged yesterday. Do you hear?” 
yelled Buddy Jones. 



T RING smiled grimly. “You hear, Pro- 
fessor? The authentic Voice of the Peo- 
ple! You asked me what would happen if 
you refuse to give up your supplies. The 
answer is this. We shall take them by 
force; and I cannot be answerable for the 
consequences to yourself and your people. 
Is that plain?” 

“Don’t mince your words, Tring,” Jones 
said. He turned to the professor. “If you 
want it any plainer, you damned hoarder, 
you’ll be hanged, or I dare say flogged to 
death, unless you are lucky enough to be 
killed in the fighting.” 

“We should resist to the utmost, any at- 
tempt to force a way into the laboratory. 
Our work is vital' for the human race. 
We ought to be encouraged and protected, 
not threatened with violence.” 

“No doubt that could be arranged, if you 
will only 'throw in your lot with us. We 
must all stick together in these times.” 
“That’s what I say,” broke in Anderson 
eagerly. “Why can’t we get together and 
do what is .best for all of us? There’s an 
ugly mob outside, Professor, and I don’t 
like the look of them, to tell the truth. We 
are supposed to be their leaders, but how 
can we control them? When they are 
starving, it will be each man for himself.” 
His puffy cheeks paled with fear and 
his eyes grew desperate,' 

“Each man for himself! That’s what I 
am afraid of. Now, Professor, if you and 
I” — his furtive eyes swung round unhap- 
pily to the agitator — “and, of course, Mr. 
Jones — our old friend Buddy Jones, ha! 
ha!— if we three could confer together. 

. .” Under the baleful glare of his old 
friend, Buddy Jones, the wretched Ander- 
son wilted and wriggled miserably. “I 
mean that if my well-known business ca- 
pacity were allied to. I could be in- 
valuable. Professor, you take my 

meaning, I’m sure. With Buddy 

Jones’s help, of course; we couldn’t get on 
without Buddy Jones. You see what 
I mean, don’t you, Buddy my boy, eh? Ha! 
ha! We must stick together with the pro- 
fessor, mustn’t we? ” 

His voice trailed away into silence, his 
eyes fixed on those of Jones, who was glar- 
ing at him like a tiger. With a short laugh, 
Jones turned away from the miserable 
man, all the remnants of color . drained 
from his unhealthily mottled cheeks, and 
addressed himself to the others. 

“I’ll show them who is leader,” -he 
snarled malevolently. “You leave them to 
me. We’ll soon put a stop to this capital- 
istic hoarding and starving of the workers. 
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Well, Murgatroyd, what’s your answer?” 
Murgatroyd continued to ignore the agi- 
tator and spoke to Tring. 

“Is it true? Is the mob starving al- 
ready?” 

“They’re going short. There’s enough 
food to go round, if you will come in with 
us.” 

“Enough to go round? Is there?” 

A despairing look came into Tring’s eyes. 
“Yes! If only you’ll be reasonable.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Don’t fence with me! Are you going 
to give up your supplies or not?” 

“I am not!” 

For a moment silence followed this de- 
fiance. Then Tring and Jones leaped to 
their feet, and a chair fell over backward 
with a crash. Anderson cowered behind 
the table, burying his face in his shaking 
hands. 

“You must!” shrieked Tring. “It’s star- 
vation for us all if you don’t. I tell you 
there is enough! My God, there must be 
enough! We can’t all starve! Murgatroyd, 
I beg you, I implore you to consider what 
you are doing. .” 

His desperate entreaties were rudely in- 
terrupted by Jones. Shouting, “You 
damned swine! Murderer! Cowardly mur- 
derer!” he made a rush at Murgatroyd, 
but recoiled at the sight of Jamieson’s men, 
who moved threateningly toward him and 
hustled him to one side. 

Anderson took advantage of this move 
to stagger to his feet and fling himself on 
his knees in front of Murgatroyd. 

“Take me in with you!" he screamed. 
“Take me in! I can’t face it! They’ll tear 
us like wild animals! I’m starving. Have 
mercy on me! I’ll do anything you tell 
me, only don’t turn me out.” Tears 
streamed down his blotched face as he 
howled to be taken into the safe refuge of 
the laboratory. “Take me in!” he shrieked 
again and again. “Take me in! Oh, my 
God, have mercy on me!” 

Jones burst from his guards and hurled 
himself on the groveling wretch. “Take 
that, you blasted little rat!” He rained 
savage blows on Anderson, who fell side- 
ways, gasping and sobbing. Jamieson's 
men surrounded him again and held him 
back, but the furious man broke loose. 
“Let me go, damn you! Listen to me, you 
men. You’ve sold yourselves to a damned 
food hoarder. I can pay you twice. . ” 

He got no farther, for Jamieson caught 
him a good clean blow on the point of the 
chin and he went down as if he had been 
pole-axed. 



Murgatroyd sat white-faced and shaken 
by this violent scene. A silence fell on 
them all, broken only by the whimpering 
of the abject Anderson, who still cowered 
on the floor, muttering whispered en- 
treaties not to be turned out' Jamieson 
nursed his bruised knuckles and kept a 
watch on the prostrate form of Buddy 
Jones, now stirring slowly to uneasy life. 
It was Tring who broke the awkward si- 
lence. After his semi-hysterical outburst, 
he had regained control of himself and he 
stood tight-lipped and defiant, glowering 
on them all. 

“Have you spoken your last word, Pro- 
fessor?” 

Murgatroyd bowed his head in silence. 

“Very well. ... I have warned you. 
For myself, I think it is finished. The vio- 
lence of the mob will break loose when I 
tell them your answer. I dare say you 
can defend yourselves against the half- 
starved people. But, as to myself, I have 
no illusions. It is Buddy Jones and his 
like who will get control. ... I am going 
to my death, either now at the hands of 
the mob, or later from slow starvation.” 
He smiled a wry smile and shrugged his 
shoulders. “I am a dying man. Dying men 
sometimes see things more clearly than 
others. We might have won through, if 
we had shared and shared alike. You have 
chosen otherwise. Professor Murgatroyd, 
you are an incarnate devil, a brute, a fiend 
unfit to live. I have no more to say to you. 
I fling in your face a dying man's curse.” 

F OR a moment he faced the aged figure 
of the scientist, sitting huddled in his 
chair. Then he turned on his heel and 
strode to the door. Jamieson flashed a 
look of admiration at him as he went. 

“Hanley, see Mr. Tring is properly es- 
corted out. And just throw these two after 
him, will ye?” 

The inert form of Buddy Jones was lifted 
unceremoniously and unkindly bundled 
out. Anderson was dragged after him, 
screaming with terror. His despairing 
shrieks died away in the distance. 

Jamieson shut the door behind the de- 
parting throng and turned to 'where Mur- 
gatroyd sat. 

“Eh, yon Tring is a brave man. A pity 
we could not have him in with us. I hope 
he wins through." 

His friend' did not reply at once. He sat 
at the table where he had received the 
deputation, twisting his fingers together, 
his face drawn and lined. 

“This shakes me,” he whispered. “I 
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thought I had steeled myself against what 
was to come. But this is terrible, unbear- 
able.” 

“Ye’re not forgetting what they did to 
Perkins and Nobby Clark?” 

“It is all horrible, horrible. But I am go- 
ing on. My brain tells me I am right. If 
we go down, then the last hope for the 
world perishes. My brain is clear and it 
tells me to go on.” 

“And that great soft heart, that ye try 
to hide from everyone, what does that tell 
ye?” 

For answer the aged professor bowed 
his head on his hands and groaned help- 
lessly. A sob shook his frame convulsively 
and Jamieson went quickly to his side. 

“There, there, laddie,” he cried sooth- 
ingly, as though to a child, clapping his 
hand on the overwrought man’s shoulder, 
“never fear. Of course you are right; your 
friends, and that’s all of us, are with ye." 

“Old friend, I’m not a hard*man really. 
Am I? Am I?” 

Jamieson did not reply but continued to 
pat his friend’s shoulder, 

“They were decent fellows really, all 
three of them. Who am I to condemn them 
to death?” 

“Whist,, laddie, ye’re no’ condemning 
them.” 

“I know, but it seemed so horrible to re- 
fuse. Yet if I gave up everything it would 
only feed a few thousands for a short time, 
and then it would be as bad as ever.” 
“That’s so.” „ 

“We have got to survive. My. plans are 
made and I shall stick to them, whatever 
happens.” 

“That’s the spirit!” 

“What do you think will happen?” 
Jamieson went across to the window, 
flinging it up. A mighty shout from the 
direction of the main gate was borne in to 
them by the heavy, fog-laden air, followed 
by a confused babel of voices. 

“I’m thinking Tring will be telling them 
what , a hard-hearted auld deevil ye are. 
Just listen to that!” 

A savage roar stunned them with its 
brutal ferocity. As though a menagerie of 
wild beasts had broken loose. Another cry 
of fury rent the heavy air; then a sudden 
lu ll in which a frenzied voice could be 
heard haranguing the mob,, punctuated by 
answering cries of increasing savagery. 
Then came a horrid scream, ripping across 
the diapason roaring of the hungry beasts. 
Scream upon scream, till Murgatroyd 
clapped his hands over his ears, to shut 
out the dreadful sound of a human being, 



tortured and dying amid terrible anguish. 
“What is it?” 

White-faced, Jamieson replied. “It 
sounds like Anderson. Maybe Jones has 
told them. Losh save us, and give him a 
quick death!” 

The screams died down into hoarse cries 
drowned by the exultant shouts of satiated 
vengeance. The shouts merged into a 
lower-pitched growling, which in turn 
changed to a continuous murmur. A mur- 
mur betokening a business-like activity. 
Jamieson peered out of the window and 
then withdrew his head. 

“I'm thinking there will be a wee bit' 
of a fight before long, Aweel, we’re ready.” 
Murgatroyd staggered to 'his feet and 
with an effort squared his shoulders. 
“Devils!” he muttered. “Our own people! 
To think it should have come to this!” 
“Keep a stout heart, laddie. We’ll keep 
them out. But I had better be going along. 
The .fight will be beginning soon, and I 
don’t want to miss a whack at those devils. 
Ye’ll be busy with your experiments may- 
be? Aye, I thought so. Weel, good luck.” 
At. the door he met Thompson, hurrying 
in. 

A HEAP of .rubble from the shattered 
brick wall and a twisted tangle of 
girders marked the site of an ugly, breach 
in their defenses. Jamieson put his men 
to working hard at clearing away the 
debris, with a view to the reconstruction 
of the wall. But unfortunately the gap 
had exposed them to the view of the angry 
mob outside. For the present the rabble 
were content to confine themselves to the 
shouting of insults and abuse, and occa- 
sionally to heaving a brickbat from a safe 
-distance. Twice Jamieson ordered his men, 
who were armed with formidable clubs, 
to charge, and there was a wild stampede 
for safety round the corner. 

“What do you think, Hanley? Shall we 
throw up an earthwork and man it with 
a strong body? Then we could build a cur- 
tain wall farther back in safety: I don’t 
like the look of things at all.. The devils 
are growing bolder. I doubt if Tring and 
that poor creature Anderson can hold 
them, if they’re still* alive. Buddy Jones 
and his gang will get control and then 
there will be merry Hades.” 

“You’re right, Mr. Jamieson* We can’t 
hope to rebuild the wall in time on its old 
site. Just listen to that!” 

A frantic clamor rent the air, followed 
by a comparative silence. 

“What are they up to now?” 
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They were not left in doubt for long. 
There was a sudden scurry in the roadway 
outside the breach, and a party of the 
enemy appeared, running boldly toward 
the repairing party. They seemed to be 
carrying long sticks. 

“What on airth are the deevils .?’’ 
One of the masons rose screaming to 
his feet, plucking at an arrow which trans- 
fixed him. He staggered wildly to and fro, 
tugging frantically at the tormenting 
shaft, till a gush of blood from his mouth 
choked his cries and he fell writhing to 
the ground. 

“Bows and arrows! Quick, Hanley, bring 
up the reserve. This is s'erious.” 

The attackers raised a shout, and a 
straggling volley of arrows whistled 
through the air. If they had followed up 
their surprise with a resolute charge, 
things might have gone badly for the de- 
fenders. But they were content for the 
time to continue sniping the working 
party, who were driven to taking cover as 
best they could. Jamieson ordered them 
to withdraw, and they did so in good or- 
der, followed by yells of triumph from 
without. 

For the moment no attack followed this 
success, but Jamieson saw that they would 
not be left unmolested for long. A mob 
leader was delivering a violent harangue 
at the end of the street, working the gang 
of toughs up to the attacking pitch. There 
was no time to be lost, and under the di- 
rection of Hanley the men set to work to 
erect a rough breastwork of hastily piled 
brickbats. 

As soon as the men were fully employed, 
Hanley spoke urgently to Jamieson. 

“It’ll never do, sir. They’ve got better 
weapons than we have, for the time being. 
Bows and arrows in the twentieth cen- 
tury! We ought to have foreseen that.” 
“Aye, we ought.” 

“We must make a weapon to go one bet- 
ter. But it’ll take time.” 

"Cross-bows of steel, eh?” 

“That’s what I’ve been thinking." 

“Can we rely on the steel?” 

“Not for long. But the professor’s process 
will ensure their lasting for a time. We 
must have a carefully worked out pro- 
gram of renewals, like all our other tools.” 
“True, but it will interfere with our re- 
search duties.” 

“That can’t be helped. Survival comes 
first!” 

The two men quickly discussed details, 
and Hanley made a rough sketch of a 
cross-bow for the benefit of the foreman. 
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“I’ve seen them things in the museum,” 
he said. “It won't be difficult to knock up 
a dozen sets by tomorrow, if we work all 
night.” 

' They would be murderous weapons when 
completed, and would undoubtedly give the 
defenders superiority in armaments, but 
until then they were in grave danger. 

“That fellow Buddy Jones is no fool, sir. 
I’ve met him. He’s a fanatic, but as clever 
as a cartload of monkeys. He’ll guess that 
we shall set to work to make weapons, and 
he'll try to rush us before we are ready. 
A cursed bit of luck, having our wall 
knocked down like that; but for that we 
could have sat tight and laughed at them 
all.” 

J AMIESON glanced uneasily at the slen- 
der barricade on which they would have 
to rely for defense against the coming at- 
tack. The men worked rapidly, -for they 
knew only too well that small mercy would 
be given them by the howling savages 
without. Even now the clamor was rising 
again in a terrifying crescendo. 

The attack commenced with a rapid dis- 
charge of volleys of arrows, which did lit- 
tle damage. A long range shot whistled 
uncomfortably close to Jamieson and his 
staff, who were posted in a doorway at the 
top of a flight of stone steps. Hanley sug- 
gested • withdrawal to an upper window, 
but Jamieson would not hear of it. 

“We must be on the spot in case of need. 
This hand-to-hand fighting is tricky busi- 
ness, and a few seconds one way or another 
may make all the difference between suc- 
cess or defeat. By Jove! Here they come 
now!” 

Yelling encouragement to one another, 
the attackers swarmed out of a side-street 
and made a dash at the half-completed 
barricade. They were armed with clubs, 
sharpened poles, and broken bottles; some 
carried bags of stones, which were show- 
ered on the defenders in order to force 
them to cower under cover, while the main 
body rushed the defenses. The attack was 
well conceived and boldly carried out, and 
it came within an ace of success. Jamie- 
son’s men were stout fighters and not by 
any means lacking in courage; but they 
were as yet inexperienced in the methods 
of warfare of the Stone Age, though sev- 
eral of them had served in military ca- 
pacities. 

They were taken by surprise by the 
savagery of the determined rush of the 
hunger-maddened mob, and before they 
knew where they were, the frenzied rabble 
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was among them, battering down their 
resistance and howling with premature 
triumph. A dozen men went down in the 
first onset, and the attackers swept over 
the rough barricades, while a supporting 
party, led by Buddy Jones in person, came 
tearing along the street to complete the. 
defeat of the defenders. 

For a moment things looked ugly, but 
Jamieson had posted a strong posse of 
men in a flank position. In response to a 
shrill whistle these men charged lustily, 
taking the attackers by surprise in their 
flank. A brisk melee ensued, and the first 
line of attack fell back, just as Buddy 
Jones and his men arrived on the scene. 
But the superiority in numbers of the as- 
saulting party was momentarily a disad- 
vantage to them, for there was such a 
congestion in the breach that the enemy 
could not make effective use of their primi- 
tive arms. On the other hand the defend- 
ers were now able to reform in a dis- 
ciplined line, and they did terrible execu- 
tion with their lustily plied weapons. 
Jamieson breathed more freely as the sit- 
uation became less dangerous. The atack 
was held! 

Buddy Jones quickly grasped the new 
situation. At a signal from him the shower, 
of arrows recommenced, but this time they 
were fired at long range over the heads 
of the combatants on and around the bar- 
ricade. He sprang to a commanding po- 
sition on a wall and shouted to his fol- 
lowers to fall back. Only too willingly they 
disentangled themselves from the fight 
and retreated down the street, snarling 
curses over their shoulders as they ran. 
Jamieson’s men sprang onto the barri- 
cade and gave chase, cutting down a few 
wounded stragglers who were limping 
painfully away. Jamieson whistled shrilly 
to them to return, but a small party in- 
cautiously carried the pursuit too far for 
safety. 

Buddy Jones had foreseen this, and had 
remained concealed in the mouth of an 
alley, as the retreat and pursuit raged past 
him. Six of the laboratory force who had 
outdistanced the rest in the pursuit sud- 
denly found themselves confronted by an 
overwhelmingly superior party of the en- 
emy emerging from the alley. They gave 
a shout of alarm, and their friends turned 
to their aid. But it was all over in a flash; 
the six men were rushed and overpowered, 
and, almost before anyone realized what 
was happening, the unfortunate men were 
captured and dragged off, screaming for 
help. 



"Good God, sir!” cried Hanley. “We can’t 
leave them in the hands of those devils. 
Turn out the whole force! We must get 
them back at all costs.” 

“Steady, laddie! It's bad. As bad as it 
can be. But we can’t possibly go slam- 
banging about the streets of the city look- 
ing for the poor lads.” 

“But— but what will happen to them?” 
Jamieson did not reply. What was there 
to be said? 

T HE attackers had lost five killed and a 
number of wounded, who had been 
dragged off by their fellows in the retreat. 
The dead men were buried unceremoni- 
ously. One of them was still alive when 
picked up, and he rallied slightly just be- 
fore he died. Jamieson tried to question 
him, but he only spat curses and died re- 
viling his captors to the last. 

“Eh, but it’s terrible, how one week’s 
starvation has turned men into savage 
beasts. It’s unnatural! I believe this yel- 
low fog is corroding men’s souls as well as 
metals. It’s, fair uncanny; we seem to be 
slipping back into the dark ages. Would 
we be as bad, if ever we come to starving 
and fighting for a living?” 

“We are all right now,” Hanley said. 
“The attack has been beaten off, and the 
wall will be quickly repaired.” 

“Oh, aye. Nae doubt.” 

“What's the trouble, sir? You don't 
sound too confident.” 

“It’s those six men they've captured. 
Six hostages. Buddy Jones is not likely 
to overlook the advantage, that gives him.” 
“Yes, it’s a pity he scored that point. 
But they say they will be surrendered for 
a payment of supplies.” 

“Ye think so? Weel, I hope you’re right.” 
There was no further sign of the enemy 
for several hours. An unearthly stillness 
brooded over the ruined city, and it almost 
seemed as if the attackers had withdrawn 
altogether to another district. 

“I don’t like it,” Jamieson said to Mur- 
gatroyd over the tea-cups. “I should have 
expected a renewal of the attack before 
now: Our defenses are growing stronger 
every minute. Buddy Jones isn’t the sort 
to admit defeat so easily.” 

"Perhaps they’ve found supplies else- 
where. A warehouse that had somehow 
been overlooked. It isn’t likely, I admit. 
Every corner must have been ransacked 
by now. I wish that the fear of a renewal 
of the attack was our only worry.” 

Hanley knocked at the door and came 
in. “There’s a party of men visible down 
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the road about a hundred yards from the 
main gate. They are digging holes in the 
road.” 

“Digging holes? What for?” 

“I couldn’t say, sir. Will you come and 
look?” 

While they were watching, a number of 
men appeared staggering under the bur- 
den of a stout post which they set upright 
in one of the holes. Then another was 
placed in position and the loose earth was 
packed tightly round it, and so on until 
six stout stakes had been fixed firmly in 
the roadway. 

“The devils,” muttered Jamieson. 

"What is it, sir?” asked Hanley. 

There was no need to reply. Before their 
horror-struck gaze, the six prisoners were 
dragged forward and bound securely to 
the stakes. Then Buddy Jones and three 
men were seen advancing under a white 
flag. They marched boldly up to the main 
gate, and Buddy Jones came forward with 
a leer’ 

“Hi! You damned food hoarders,” he 
shouted, “send that old fool of a . profes- 
sor to talk to me.” 

Jamieson opened the wicket-gate cau- 
tiously and stepped out. 

“Well, Jones, what do you want?” 

“Ah! That’s better. You’re still alive, 
are you? But it’s Mr. Bloody Murgatroyd 
I want, so you can go back.” 

“Say what you want to say as quickly 
as you can, and I’ll take the message to 
him. And don’t be foul-mouthed over it. 
Now then!” 

Buddy Jones grinned maliciously. “Are 
you going to do what I say? Send out that 
old fool!” 

“I’ve already told you I will take your 
message.” 

Buddy Jones turned toward the end of 
the street and gave a shrill whistle. There 
was an answering growl from the group 
standing round the prisoners, and a rough- 
looking man went quickly to one of them 
and did something. There came a fright- 
ful scream from the unfortunate victim, 
greeted with a maniacal howl of laughter 
from the mob. 

“Ah-h-h-h!” shrieked the victim, writh- 
ing as far as his bonds would let him. 
“Stop him! Don’t let him do it! Help! 
Help!” 

There was a roar of fury from the men 
inside who were watching this scene. 
They hurled curses at Jones, who stood 
unmoved in the road. 

“That’s right,” he sneered. “Shout till 
your guts burst, if you like. It's all you 



can do. We’re ready for you, if you try 
a rescue. We could do with a few more 
prisoners.” 

M URGATROYD strode quickly forward 
to Jamieson's side. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 
“Oh, so you’ve come,” sniggered Jones. 
“I thought you wouldn’t be too proud to 
speak to me for long. Well, are you ready 
to talk, or must I whistle to my friend 
again?” 

“You devil!” 

“No names, please. You’d better keep a 
civil tongue in your head. Now listen to 
me, 1 Murgatroyd. You hand over all your 
supplies. Do you hear?” 

“I gave you my answer to that demand. 
I refuse!” 

Jones turned round and raised his hand. 
“Stop!” cried the aged professor, in an 
agony of fear for the unfortunate men tied 
to the stake. 

“Ah ha!”, chuckled Buddy Jones. "So 
you are beginning to see reason.” 

“I must think this over, you infernal 
brute!” 

“That’s right, you think it over. I want 
all your supplies; and all your men, 
damned swine and swindlers, must be 
handed over to us to deal with. My men 
are very anxious to have a little talk with 
them. They want to try and convince 
them they have taken the wrong side.” 
He said this with an air of such ferocity, 
that an audible growl of rage broke from 
the listening men. No mercy would be 
given to any man surrendered to those 
ravening monsters, driven mad by hunger 
and fear! 

“And listen to this. If you don’t sur- 
render, those six men will be tortured and 
then burned alive.” 

Cries of fury again greeted this cold- 
blooded announcement, but Buddy Jones 
remained unmoved. 

“It’s us or you,” he shouted, “and I don’t 
mean it to be us. You tried to condemn 
us to starvation, and now it’s our turn. 
Come on, what's your answer?” 
“Temporize with the brute,” whispered 
Jamieson fiercely to his companion. “I 
think I have a plan.” 

Murgatroyd turned sourly to the leering 
agitator. “You refused to talk until I 
came. Well, I will negotiate with Tring, 
not with you.” 

Buddy Jones laughed, throwing back 
his head and exposing his dog teeth in a 
savage snarl. “Tring! Ha! He’s dead! 
He died rather suddenly. Sad, isn’t it?” 
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"Well, send Anderson to me.” 

"Anderson’s dead too,” was the curt 
answer to this. 

Murgatroyd’s features worked painfully 
as he assimilated these two callous an- 
nouncements.^ 

“What, precisely, are your demantis?” he 
asked. 

‘Tve told you already. Complete sur- 
render.” 

“What about the men?” 

“They must join us. Otherwise. ." 
He threw back his head and laughed again. 

“What about me?” 

Buddy Jones leered cunningly at him. 
“I'll give you a safe conduct to wherever 
you want to go. We’ve no use for silly old 
fools and, if you surrender your supplies, 
you won’t be worth hanging.” 

Murgatroyd turned, to Jamieson.^ “What 
are we to do?” he asked in despair. “We 
can’t abandon those poor fellows to their 
fate.” 

“Tell him you will give him an answer 
tomorrow morning. Say you wish to con- 
sult the men.” 

“Hurry up,” shouted Buddy Jones. “I 
can’t stand waiting here all day. We’re 
hungry.” 

“I’m afraid you are too strong for us. 
But I must have time to consult with my 
men. They may not be prepared to sur- 
render. They may not trust you. I can- 
not speak for them at the moment. I will 
give you an answer at midnight. I cannot 
say any more.” 

The fury died out of Buddy Jones’s eyes. 
He stared hard at Murgatroyd, trying to 
read his mind, but the aged scientist al- 
lowed his gaze to fall dejectedly under the 
fierce scrutiny of the mob leader. His ob- 
vious frailty stirred no pity in the agita- 
tor’s mind, but rather gave him a sense 
of strength and superiority. He seemed 
content with his scrutiny, and a self- 
satisfied expression came over his brutal 
face. 

“Come now, Murgatroyd, that’s better.. 
You’ll be an right, I promise you that. 
I’m not such a bad chap, and perhaps I 
spoke too sharply. But we’re hungry, and 
hungry men are not patient. But don’t 
you and that fellow Jamieson get up to 
any tricks. Complete surrender at mid- 
night, or else we shall burn your 

friends alive. And not quickly, either. 
We’ll do it nice and slowly, so that you 
will be able to hear them screaming for 
hours.” And with a return to his savage 
manner he laughed ferociously and de- 
parted with his party. 



There was a low growl from the de- 
fenders as he went, and there was a quick 
‘ movement toward Jamieson directly he re- 
entered the main gate. They demanded an 
instant sally to the rescue of their fellows 
bound to the stake and awaiting a dread- 
ful end. 

“Steady, lads, we’ll get them back. We've 
got till midnight. Dinna .fash yerselves.” 

T HE rugged Scot was just the man to 
steady the little garrison. He made 
them a neat speech, and the murmurs 
soon died down on his promise that a res- 
cue would be attempted before midnight. 
It all depended, he said, on superiority of 
armaments. In the few hours' given to 
•them they must get the cross-bows made. 
Then they would spring a surprise on the 
enemy and bring the six men triumphantly 
back. There was a shout of approval at 
this, and the men settled down to wait the 
delivery of the primitive and hastily con- 
structed weapons of a bygone age. 

Hanley and Jamieson hastened to the 
workshops, where they found that rapid 
progress was being made. By a stroke of 
luck supplies of treated steel were avail- 
able of just the sizes required. The steel 
was freshly made, and it would last for a 
week or so, by which time further supplies 
would be made ready. The simple mechan- 
ism of the weapons was already well ad- 
vanced, and a few hours would see the 
completion of a dozen cross-bows. At 
short range they would be murderous 
weapons. 

“Ammunition?” asked Jamieson, and 
Hanley showed him a thin, steel shaft 
pointed at one end. 

"It’s another stroke of luck. We had 
this section of treated steel in stock ready 
for dispatch to Bradley Parva. We have 
only to cut it into lengths and sharpen 
one end, and there you are. We shall 
have hundreds ready in an hour or two.” 
Darkness fell, and the glare of lights 
in' the workshop showed up the humming 
activity of the willing workers. Furnaces 
shone redly here and there, while the 
clang of hammers on anvils rang cheer- 
fully on all sides. One of the weapons was 
nearly ready, with the exception of the 
-trigger, by nine o’clock, and they tried 
the effect of firing one of the steel shafts 
at a stout wooden plank. There was a 
vibrant twang as the broad spring was 
released, the shining steel quarrel flew 
whistling through the air, and the plank 
was pierced right through. The men raised 
a cheer at this and redoubled their efforts 
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to complete the armory, A small quantity 
of. treated steel plate was available, and 
Hanley had these made up into shields. 

By eleven o’clock the first of the new 
weapons was delivered and a party of 
three was able to have a few minutes’ 
practice in manipulating it. It was a sim- 
ple matter to operate one, and the skilled 
workmen needed no elaborate directions. 
In a short time they were able to direct 
a deadly stream of missiles at a target. 

Murgatroyd came and inspected them, 
“So history repeats itself,” he murmured 
half to himself. “The cross-bow super- 
seding the long-bow, just as it did six 
centuries ago.” 

“Aye, but the gun ousted them both. 
We must construct guns as soon as we 
can, when ye’ve found the new metal.” 
They returned to Murgatroyd’s office for 
a final talk. Thompson came in while they 
were waiting for midnight, his cheeks 
flushed with excitement. 

“I’ve worked out all- those combinations, 
sir. They come to much more than I ex- 
pected, but those tungsten group-values 
look very promising. Look! Here they are, 
and look at these formulae!” 

“By Jove, Tommy, that does look prom- 
ising.” His long finger ran eagerly along 
a line of Thompson’s calculations, “That’s 
a neat integration! This is extraordinary! 
What an immense simplification of our 
problem.” 

“Yes, sir. But it will take at least a year 
to work through all these combinations." 

“What’s that, laddie? A year? Aweel, 
we have a year’s supplies.” 

“Yes, sir. It’s a race against time!” 
"Aye, a race Which we’ll win.” 

"Rather! Of course we may spot the 
winner earlier if we have luck.” 

A confused shouting from without in- 
terrupted them. 

“Come, Jamieson. It is time. I’ll see 
you tomorrow, Tommy, about those tests.” 
“Yes, sir. I’ll have everything ready. 
There are five thousand seven hundred 
and forty-two combinations. Just think, 
one of them may be Sylvia Metal.” 

"Eh? What? Sylvia Metal?” 

Thompson grinned sheepishly. “Sorry, 
sir. I always think of it as that, and it 
just slipped out!” _ 

“Sylvia Metal! Aweel, aweel, aweel!” 

H ANLEY with an agitated face met them 
as they made their way to the main 

gate. 

“It’s Buddy Jones, sir. He says.he can’t 
wait all night!” 
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The crouching forms of the rescue party 
and the supporting detachments could be 
discerned in the dim light. Jamieson took 
a look through the wicket-gate. 

“There he is, with his three companions 
again. Ready, Murgatroyd? Then off ye 
go, and guid luck go with ye.” 

The wicket-gate was opened and the 
spare form of the professor stepped out. 

"Ah, you’ve come, Murgatroyd, have 
you? You’re late!” 

The professor stood humbly and de- 
jectedly in front of the redoubtable. Buddy 
Jones, his downcast mien expressive of 
humiliation and defeat. Jamieson chuck- 
led delightedly. 

“Eh, but he’s a grand actor. Whist noo.” 

“I said, ‘You’re late,’ Murgatroyd.” 

“I — I’m sorry. It is a little difficult to 
judge of the passage of time, now that all 
our clocks have stopped.” 

“Huh!” grunted the other. “Well, I’m 
waiting.” 

Murgatroyd’s features worked silently 
for a moment. “You are too strong for 
us,” he muttered. 

"Are you going to hand over your sup- 
plies, damn you?” 

For answer the professor turned and 
waved his hand toward the main gate, 
which was being slowly opened. Buddy 
Jones started in alarm. 

“Now then! No funny tricks! What’s 
your game?" 

“No game at all, look!” 

The gate was opened wide, and a hand 
truck loaded with sacks of foodstuffs 
emerged, propelled forward by half a 
dozen men. 

A growl, almost a roar, came from the 
end of the street, where a large body of 
the besieging force had collected. Buddy 
Jones held up his hand, shouting at the 
top of his voice. 

“Keep back! This is a trick! Keep back, 
you fools!” v 

But the sight of plentiful food was too 
much for the starving men. In twos and 
threes they began to run forward away 
from the control of their leaders. In vain 
Buddy Jones tried to marshal some sort 
of order among them. For the moment, 
everything was forgotten but the prospect 
of easing the terrible craving for food. 
Buddy Jones was swept aside, shouting 
and imploring, while the mob tore at the 
sacks on the truck. 

Jamieson waited, with his breath com- 
ing quickly with excitement, and at the 
precise moment when an onslaught would 
have the maximum effect, he raised his 
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hand in a signal. With a roar of fury his 
men responded and swept forward- in a 
magnificent charge. The attack was cov- 
ered by a deadly discharge of missiles from 
their hastily constructed weapons. The 
result was appalling, and the street was 
strewn with shrieking and writhing men. 
Taken completely by surprise, the mob 
made an ineffective resistance and re- 
treated hastily. 

“Kill the prisoners!” screamed Buddy 
Jones. 

Desperately he tried to organize a 
counter-attack. He had posted his archers 
in points of vantage, and a rain of arrows 
came from the entrance to an alleyway, 
halfway along the street. Jamieson, how- 
ever,, had anticipated this, and a party of 
cross-bow men directed a hot fire among 
them. Shrieks and curses told of the effect 
of this and the hail of arrows slackened. 

Meanwhile the rescue party swept for- 
ward and in a few seconds reached the 
prisoners. The operation was brilliantly 
successful, and the concentrated fire of six 
cross-bows kept the mob at bay, while the 
unfortunate men were slashed free from 
• the stakes. Before the mob could realize 
what was happening, the rescuers were 
hastening back with disciplined rapidity 
and steadiness, carrying the rescued men, 
who were too stiff and cramped to walk. 

Then the mob surged in pursuit, mad- 
dened at the' prospect of the loss of the 
promised food supplies; but they found 
themselves confronted by a grim row of 
ugly looking little machines, from which 
a stream of whistling, shining shafts be- 
gan to rain death among them. Again and 
again they charged, only to recoil before 
those twanging machines, leaving a heap 
of dead arid dying on the ground. Jamie- 
son began to withdraw his men now that 
their' objective, was achieved. A skilful 
rearguard action safeguarded their retreat 
in face of the furious onslaughts of the 
frenzied mob. 

B UDDY JONES was not lacking in ani- 
mal courage. Besides, he knew only 
too well what his fate would be, if he had 
to face his followers smarting under de- 
feat and, worse still, realizing that their 
hopes of staving off starvation had gone. 
Wildly haranguing his men, he gathered 
them for a last frantic effort before 'the 
main gate was slammed in their faces. A 
hail of arrows heralded a terrific charge, 
which broke through the ranks of the rear- 
guard. A frightful melee ensued in which 
men. fought each other with all the primi- 



tive savagery of a long-forgotten period. 

At this moment Buddy Jones flung him- 
self forward in a desperate attempt to rally 
his men. It so happened that Jamieson, 
who had been in the thick of the fight, was 
shepherding the rearguard of his men into 
order. The two men suddenly found them- 
selves face to face. Without an instamt’s 
hesitation Buddy Jones hurled' himself on 
his hated opponent. 

Jamieson dodged his onrush warily and 
the infuriated man staggered past him, 
losing his balance for the moment. Jamie- 
son raised his club and brought it down 
with his full strength on the bullet head 
of the agitator.. It was a terrific blow and 
Buddy Jones crumpled up under it. Jamie- 
son battered again and again at the pros- 
trate figure of his enemy at his feet, and 
he had to be pulled away by an alarmed 
Hanley, who feared that his chief would 
be left behind. 

Discouraged by the fall of their leader, 
the mobs decreased the- fury of their at- 
tack and the defenders were able to with- 
draw safely through the main gate, which 
closed with a resounding clang, leaving the 
furious crowd to howl itself hoarse outside. 

As the lust of battle died down, Jamieson 
felt weak and shaken. Opening his eyes, 
he found Murgatroyd looking down - at him 
solicitously. 

“I’m a’ richt, laddie. Save us, but I’m 
a bit afraid of myself now. Are we all slip- 
ping back to savagery? It’s a fearful thing 
to enjoy killing a man. Are the men all 
right?” 

“Hanley says they are delighted at your 
success.' They want to have another go at 
the mob, as soon as all our weapons are 
ready.” 

“Slipping back to savagery ! Murgatroyd, 
you’ll have to have a care for that. What’s 
the use of saving mankind if we become 
savages in the process? Aye, and brutal 
savages at that.” 

Murgatroyd regarded him with troubled 
eyes. "I have tried to foresee what was 
coming to us all. I have been a prey to a 
vague dread. Surely we can keep our- 
selves free from the awful effects of los- 
ing all that England has stood for. Ruin 
and destruction all round us! We alone 
can preserve the old order and civiliza- 
tion. We must build a new England on 
the ruins of the old!” 

“Oh aye, to be sure. But I enjoyed bash- 
ing in that brute’s head more than any- 
thing else I have ever done. How do ye 
explain that?” 

Murgatroyd laughed. “You old scoun- 





A shiver ran through them all. Were they in the presence of a new malignant force conjured up for the 
first time by science something beyond Nature? 
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dr el! It’s your wild and savage ancestors’ birds over the deserted buildings. After a 



blood coming out in you. Wild Highland- 
ers!” 

“Nae doot,” nodded Jamieson. “But 
there’s a wild tribesman in everyone’s an- 
cestry, if you go back far enough. In six 
months’ time, what shall we all be like? 
A pack of howling savages? How are ye 
going to prevent that?” 

“Order, discipline, work! Those will 
carry us along in safety.” 

“Maybe. But it’s an unnatural life 
cooped up here. And with no women, 
mind ye.” 

“We can preserve ourselves from the 
shocks of the outer world by self-disci- 
pline.” 

“Like a pack of monks in a monastery? 
Weel, I’m no’ saying it can’t be done. But 
I hope you find the new metal soon.” He 
chuckled quietly. “Sylvia Metal! Aye, 
there’ll be no trouble from that young 
spark. He’ll work day and night for his 
girl. Maybe he has more sense in his lit- 
tle finger than us two old fules blathering 
of work, order, and discipline.” 
Murgatroyd smiled austerely. “Perhaps. 
But I would rather pin my faith to pure 
science, logical deduction, and the triumph 
of intellect. Such things have nothing in 
common with savagery.” 

“All verra fine. But where was your cold 
logic when you \ faced Buddy Jones this 
night, while we waited in ambush with 
our pulses racing and the lust of blood 
stirring the hackles on pur necks? We're 
men of flesh and blood, not machines.” 
He yawned cavernously. “I'm half asleep 
already. Fighting makes an auld man like 
me verra tired. It’s the terrific drain on 
my emotions. I tell ye, I’m fair scared of 
myself. Weel, good night. I’ll go the 
rounds and see all snug for the night.” 
There was no renewal of the attack that 
night. The haggard, starving rabble out- 
side took itself off before morning and 
there was a period of complete quietude, 
but hostile demonstrations were renewed 
the next day. Jamieson kept his men in 
hand and refused to lead them forth to 
the attack of the raging mob. 

“Let them rave, poor devils, let them be! 
They are doing us no harm and they'll 
tire of shouting before long.” 

He was right. The demonstrations died 
away gradually, as soon as hunger drove 
the unhappy wretches wilder afield in 
the search for food. In. a few days abso- 
lute quiet reigned and there was no sign 
of life in the city, so far as they could see, 
other than ominous flights of scavenging 



lapse of two weeks, Jamieson took a scout- 
ing party cautiously to spy out the land. 
They returned within a few hours, curi- 
ously silent and speaking in hushed tones 
of what they had seen. 

The city was dead. Everywhere empty 
echoing streets in which the grass was 
already growing. Empty buildings, top- 
pling ruins, desolation and solitude. No 
sign of life anywhere. The great city of 
Birmingham was dead. 

CHAPTER VIII 

AT BRADLEY PARVA 

I T WAS a lovely May morning, more 
than six months after the coming of 
the Trouble. Sylvanus Dale, leaned on 
a gate and surveyed the glorious country- 
side in a mood of bland contentment. He 
looked, if anything, more bronzed and full 
of healthy energy than ever. His simple 
homespun clothes hung loosely and com- 
fortably upon him, but could not conceal 
the powerful frame of the man within 
them. His genial, good-natured face' radi- 
ated energy and confidence, as he sur- 
veyed his little kingdom. 

Beyond the lush pastures in the field 
he was surveying with such content, the 
land fell slightly and he could see the 
shining levels of the marshland that he 
had flooded last autumn, when the Trou- 
ble came. This reminder of that dreadful 
time clouded his serene brow for a mo- 
ment, but the glory' of the May morning 
soon laved away all gloomy thoughts from 
his mind. The great red cows browsed and 
munched among the cool green grass with 
much lusty sniffing at the rich scents of 
the daisy-pied pasture. Sylvanus Dale 
drew a deep breath of satisfaction. The 
world was indeed a goodly heritage. 

In the field behind him, the potato crop 
was well above ground and a line of farm 
laborers was working along the rows of 
plants toward him, hoeing the soil. Dale 
turned to watch them and saw his daugh- 
ter coming toward him along a path across 
the field. She waved and quickened her 
pace. 

“I thought I should find you here, Daddy, 
watching the cows.” 

The end man of the row of hoers 
straightened himself, leaning on his hoe. 
He, too, was comfortably dressed in loose 
clothes made of homespun. It was Simp- 
son, all the lines of city-bred worries 
smoothed from his tanned face. He had 
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grown a short torpedo beard, which he 
.managed to keep trimmed by stealing off 
with Sylvia Dale’s scissors, whenever he 
could manage to abstract them. Much to 
Sylvia's indignation as these scissors, re- 
newed from time to time when a convoy 
from Birmingham arrived, were her most 
treasured possession. 

“I came out to tell you it was time for 
lunch, Daddy, You’ll come with us, Sim- 
my?” 

“Yes, do,” seconded Sylvanus Dale. 

Simpson needed no pressing and Dale 
told the young people to walk on. 

"I’ll follow in a minute. I want to ask 
Tanner about that groggy gate-post in 
the stockade. We can’t afford to let bur 
defenses get into bad condition.” 

The young people were a pretty sight. 
Youth and perfect health combined with 
'a natural cheerfulness to send them 
laughing and chattering over the smiling 
pastures toward Bradley Parva Rectory. 
Their way lay entirely along field paths, 
for there was a back entrance to the rec- 
tory through an old brick wall, mellowed 
to a warm mosaic of soft dull red. But 
Sylvia turned thoughtful in the midst of 
their light-hearted chatter. 

"Daddy is worried about something.” 

“Worried? What, is there to worry about 
now?” 

"I can’t think. I can’t imagine why we 
didn’t all go crazy during the winter. But 
now — everything seems so quiet and peace- 
ful.” 

Simpson did not answer for a space. 
They were walking in single file along a 
path deep-meadowed in a sea of butter- 
cups, the drone of innumerable insects 
around them. Lovely though the country- 
side was,' he had eyes only for the slim 
figure .of the girl striding with slender 
grace in front of him. 

They came to a stile, and he gently de- 
tained her as she swung her lithe young 
body. across the top rail, 

“Simmy, dear!” she protested, with a 
soft smile at his face. 

“Darling, our whole lives are slipping 
away. We shall grow old and end our days 
in this place. Well, I am content. Where 
you are, there is paradise.” 

She gently repulsed him. “I said I would 
wait. You are a darling, Simmy, and I 
don’t know what I should have done with- 
out you during the dreadful days. But I 
promised Tommy I would wait. It is Tom- 
my I love. You would not have me fail 
him.” 

“But suppose — I mean, if by any chance 



— I hardly like to say it, but we haven’t 
heard from Birmingham for over six 
weeks. Suppose something has hap- 
pened. . ” 

“Simmy! What do you mean?” 

“A girl must have a protector these days. 
If Thompson doesn’t come. . .” 

He did not see the panic in her eyes 
which his chance words had roused. It 
was true, they had not had word for some 
time, though she told herself there were 
a dozen simple explanations of this si- 
lence, It had happened before, during 
the dreadful days. White- faced she turned 
to her companion, only to find him star- 
ing at her with a hot insistence from which 
she instinctively recoiled. His hands 
gripped her shoulders and held her, seated 
on the top bar of the stile, and he pressed 
close to her so that she was imprisoned by 
his strong hands. 

“Simmy, Simmy, it isn’t fair,” she pro- 
tested angrily, jumping down. 

Half hurt, half angry, she ran with all 
speed to the rectory, while the disconso- 
late lover ruefully followed. 

W HEN Sylvanus Dale arrived ten min- 
utes later, he found a pair of young 
people awaiting him somewhat flushed 
beyond the ordinary and inclined to be shy 
and- silent. But he, good man, noticed 
nothing of this and quaffed a mighty 
flagon of home-brew set before him by a 
still tremulous daughter. 

"Ah!” he sighed in deep content, wip- 
ing the froth from his mouth. “Grand! 
Really, it is like high summer today. 
Splendid for the crops. Isn’t it wonder- 
ful how old Dame Nature goes on with her 
work, quite regardless of the Trouble? 
Everything is coming on marvelously. 
Now that horrible yellow fog has cleared 
away, it almost seems as if the whole 
world has taken a new lease of life. Per- 
haps there is something in Simmy’s idea 
that the very principle that has destroyed 
metals has brought new vigor to the 
products of Nature.” 

“What a delightful idea, Simmy. All 
Nature glowing with a new warmth after 
the terrible days. How lovely!” 

“Yes, lovely is the word. I feel it in the 
air. It is as if the old gods were walking 
the world again, bringing a genial pagan- 
ism with them. You don’t mind, sir?” 
“Not a bit. The Church is eternal and 
has not perished. She can tame the pagan 
gods, as you call them, and turn them to 
her own purpose as she did In the old 
days.” 
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The conversation drifted away to trivial 
matters, Simpson had become a sort of 
assistant or deputy for the governor of 
their little province, and the elder man had 
gradually left all matters of detail in the 
hands of the capable young man, while 
keeping a guiding hand over him. 

A cloud passed over Dale’s sunny face. 
"I am a little anxious. It is nearly six 
weeks since we heard from Murgatroyd. 
Something has delayed the convoys. It is 
getting rather awkward, as we are run- 
ning short of metal articles. Though,” he 
added after a pause, "I think we could 
manage now without his supplies." 

Simpson did not reply for a moment. 
Something leaped within him at the faint 
suggestion- in Dale’s remark. His voice was 
hardly steady when he asked, “You said 
just now that Murgatroyd would not fail. 
Do you really think that or are you begin- 
ning to contemplate our going on here 
without him?” 

“It has always been in mind as a pos- 
sibility, though I try to put it from me. 
Sometimes, . . ” Dale paused and paced to 
and fro, rubbing the back of his head. 
“Sometimes,” he continued, “I almost wish 
he might fail!” 

Simpson looked up in surprise. Subcon- 
sciously he had felt the same wish and had 
put it from him as an unworthy thought. 
But. to hear his secret, shameful hope 
voiced by their revered ruler gave him 
something of a shock. 

“I have been dreaming dreams during 
the long, peaceful days, since our anxiety 
about being attacked has< died down. 
Dreams! I have dreamed of building a new 
England on the ruins of the old.” 

“With the help of the new metal?” 

“No! A thousand times no! Building a 
new England on the basis of our little 
colony here. Look how happy we all are. 
Happy and healthy. In this tiny village 
Merrie England has come again. This is 
how it must have been before machinery 
came to plague us with its dismal puffing 
and clanking. Men created machines, 
thinking to make them their servants. But 
the machine became the master, herding 
men into towns, and binding them to ever 
stricter servitude.” 

S IMPSON puffed his pipe contentedly. “I 
think I see what you mean. The ob- 
ject of life is to be happy.” 

“That’s it. Unselfishness and all the rest 
of it are only the means of making happi- 
ness.” 

“Well, Daddy, didn’t machines help to 



make us happy? People loved going out in 
cars and dancing to radios.” 

“And having telephones and cream 
separators,” put in Simpson. 

"Good roads, clean water supply — ” 
“Steam laundries — ” 

“Electric light — ” 

“Gas cookers — ” 

“Help! Help!” Dale laughed, putting up 
his hands. “But wait a minute. I’ll add 
a few to the list. Food in tin and cans. 
Gasoline fumes. Noise and clatter. Polluted 
streams. The Black Country. Slums. Un- 
employment. Shoddy clothing. Anxiety 
and worry — ” 

Simpson and Sylvia cried out at this 
appalling list. 

“Our turn to cry for help. What do you 
think, Sylvie?” 

“All the same, machines were wonderful. 
Your horrid list of nasty things could be 
cured.” 

“By more machines?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. Surely they made 
people better off?” 

“I’ll answer you, darling, with another 
question. Have you, and all the rest of us, 
ever been so happy, and so healthy, as we 
have been here in Bradley Parva since the 
Trouble?” 

A soft look came into Sylvia’s eyes. "Yes. 
It’s true. I am happy.’’ 

“And you, Simmy?” 

“Yes. It’s wonderful. In spite of our 
living in a state of siege, in constant 
danger of attack, exposed to all weathers — 
in spite of all this, we are happy. He 
sighed deeply, puffing his pipe and resting 
his eyes on Sylvia. 

“Then I think that disposes of the ma- 
chines. When I look back now and think 
of the dirt and misery, the blasted country 
scorched with 'smoke and chemical fumes, 
I marvel at our subservience to the Ma- 
chine. Its one design I appeared to be to 
insist on more and ever more slaves, to 
herd them into horrible towns, and to de- 
mand endless service day and night. 
There was no end to it. The machines 
made more slaves, and the slaves made 
more machines. A terrible speedway, as 
it were, round which mankind raved ever 
faster and faster — to what end?” 

His earnestness silenced them for a 
time. 

“Really, Daddy, you frighten me a little,” 
Sylvia said. “You speak of the Machine as 
if it was a living thing, an evil thing. Al- 
most like you speak of the devil.” 

Dale started. “Do I? Well, perhaps ... I 
wonder. As I say, I can almost find It in 
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my heart to wish that Murgatroyd may 
fail. It would be a terrible disappointment 
to him to have to confess failure, but he 
would come to see that out of the sup- 
posed failure would spring a magnificent 
success. A great and fine England free for 
all time from the tyranny of the Machine!” 

“Tommy won’t fail. I know it.” 

“Well, well, if he does we'll bring all 
Murgatroyd’s people here, Tommy and all. 
So well dance at your wedding, whatever 
happens.” 

A cloud again passed over Dale's serene 
features, as though an unpleasant thought 
had recurred. His daughter, quick to de- 
tect his passing moods, noted this, and 
she ran to his side. 

“Daddy, something has been worrying 
you for the last few days. What is it?” 

“Nothing, nothing, child. Now run along 
and clear away. Simmy and I will have 
another pipe before going back to work.” 

Sylvia hesitated for a moment, then she 
ran out calling to their, maid as she went. 

“Jessie! Jessie!” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“Come and help me to clear away. I’ll 
come and wash up.” 

GETHER they strode along the village 
street, greeted respectfully by the 
busy villagers as they passed. They were 
on the main road which formerly led to 
Evesham and Oxford, but at a turn in the 
road, where it ran along a spit of high 
ground between two inundations, they 
came upon a stout timber stockade com- 
pletely barring the village from the out- 
side world. 

A gate house flanked the sturdy gate, and 
the guard turned out smartly as soon as 
they saw Dale approaching. They were 
furnished with bows and arrows and stout 
clubs swinging from leather belts, and 
they were clad in stout leather jerkins and 
close-fitting leather caps: The sergeant 
said that one Kennedy, a former neigh- 
bor, was waiting outside with some of his 
fellow tribesmen. 

“Bring them in, please. I’ll see them 
here in the guardroom. They must de- 
posit their arms outside. One of the tribes- 
men can stay outside and watch over 
them." 

Dale and Simpson went into the guard- 
room, where chairs were placed for them. 
In a few moments there was the tramp of 
feet and the sergeant and his men came in, 
escorting Kennedy and two tribesmen. 
They were tall, weatherbeaten figures, clad 
picturesquely in skins of many animals. 



Their beards were unkempt, and their hair 
hung long over their shoulders, giving 
them a wild and savage appearance, but 
they moved with the easy grace of men 
accustomed to living in the open air and 
they radiated vigor and rude health. 

Kennedy saluted Dale respectfully and 
smiled at Simpson. In response to an in- 
vitation he seated himself in a chair fac- 
ing Dale, while his followers stood behind 
him. Simpson handed round his tobacco 
pouch, which was pounced upon eagerly 
by the tribesmen. Pipes were produced and 
lit while they talked commonplaces. 

Kennedy inhaled a deep breath and blew 
out a cloud of smoke. “Ah,” he exclaimed, 
“that’s good. Better than the awful stuff 
we have to make shift with — dried cabbage 
leaves and that sort of muck.” 

“Home-grown,” replied Dale. “I was ex- 
perimenting with growing tobacco when 
the Trouble came.” 

“Lucky for you, sir. And for us,” he 
added politely. 

“Would .you like anything to eat or 
drink?” 

“No, thank you kindly all the same. We 
aren’t starving any longer; Things aren’t 
as short as they were. We had a pretty 
bad time in the winter. There were more 
mouths to lie fed then and less of every- 
thing than there is now.” 

“Poor fellows!” 

“Oh, it ain’t so bad now.- . . . If only I 
could forget the past, It won’t bear think- 
ing of.” 

“How did you become chief?” 

"It just happened. -We kept running 
away from the horrible sights and sounds 
when the Trouble came. Everything went 
bust after a few weeks, as you know. There 
was a group of us stuck together — country 
folk like me, who knew a bit about trap- 
ping and looking after herds and growing 
vegetables. But we soon found we had to 
fight to keep what we had. You know.” 

“Yes, we saw something of those dread- 
ful times.” 

“I dare say we were fools not to have 
come in with you — if you’d have had us. 
But there it is, we didn’t; and we stuck it 
out somehow. They began to look to me to 
lead them, and there were other bands like 
ours, mainly composed of decent country 
folk, who joined up with us. I don’t know 
exactly how it happened. We didn’t think 
about things very much — it was a whole 
time job keeping alive." 

“It must have been terrible.” 

Kennedy shrugged his mighty shoulders. 
“Oh, well, the weakest went to the wall. It 
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couldn’t be helped. , The rest looked to me 
more and more and — well, I’m chief of the 
South Worcestershires now. We are a 
pretty decent lot, I think. We’ve tried to 
keep ourselves decent in spite of every- 
thing. We are mostly country folk from 
around here. Some of these town-bred 
tribes are a wild lot and we don’t have 
much to do with them. So far we have 
kept them out of our lands.” 

They gossiped in this strain for some 
time, but at last Dale came straight to the 
point and asked Kennedy what he had 
come to see him about. Kennedy puffed 
his pipe once, or twice before replying. 

“Do you remember Buddy Jones — the 
agitator?. He was always a firebrand in the 
old daysfout for violence every time.” 

“By Jove, yes, I remember the fellow. 
He was the ringleader in the attacks on the 
laboratory in Birmingham, when the 
Trouble first started: You remember, 

Simmy, I showed you Murgatroyd’s letter.” 
“Yes, that’s the chap. A little foxy-look- 
ing blighter with a round bullet head!, isn’t 
he, Kennedy?” 

“That’s him. They say he is organizing 
a combination of the tribes — the worst 
ones, town-bred scum, jail-birds. We have 
had trouble with that sort already in small 
numbers.” - 

“What is there to fear from him?” 
Kennedy paused again. He frowned and 
drummed his fingers on his knee. “I’ve 
had a visit from the man and I don't mind 
saying I’m scared. Scared for my tribe. 
Oh, he was soft-spoken enough at first- 
talked about being friendly and reason- 
able.” 

“Well?” 

“I couldn’t make it out at all at first. 
He spoke of giving us protection in return 
for supplies. I told him to go to hell.” 

“What did he say to that?” 

“I tell you he is a devil! He snarled at 
me that I’d regret it if I didn’t come in on 
his side. He hinted that he would soon be 
strong enough to come and smash us up, if 
I didn’t see sense. He said the most hor- 
rible.things about what he would do to us.” 
“Hard words break no bones." 

“That’s true enough. I had to put up 
with a good deal of wild talk before I be- 
came chief. Maybe I gave as good as I 
got.” Kennedy smiled grimly. “But there 
is something about Buddy Jones that is 
different. He gives you the shivers. I don’t 
know for sure what his game is, but it 
looks as if he is engineering a, combination 
of some of the tribes. There’s queer ru- 
mors eoine round.” 



"What sort of rumors?” 

“They say he has got a stronghold some- 
where near Evesham. There are nasty 
stories of what is happening there. I 
thought maybe you might have heard?” 
“No. We have had no convoy from Mur- 
gatroyd for six weeks.” 

K ENNEDY raised his eyebrows and whis- 
tled softly. "Looks bad, doesn’t it? 
They say he has sworn vengeance against 
Murgatroyd — and you. Maybe you aren’t 
afraid of his threats. You’re pretty strong 
here. But I thought you would like to be 
warned about him.” 

Dale sprang to his feet and paced the 
room. "Yes, it was good of you, Kennedy, 
and I won’t forget it.” 

“Oh, well, you have been good to me, 
and I haven’t forgotten the way you took 
me in when I broke my leg.” 

“Is this some new danger sent to try us, 
just when we thought we were becoming 
secure against further danger? I’ll take no 
chances: Simmy, we’ll deal with this as 
we have dealt with all our other trials.” 
“Rather! But, Kennedy, are you abso- 
lutely sure?” 

“I can only say I’ve seen some of Buddy 
Jones’s men myself. They were nearly a 
hundred strong. They didn’t see me, but I 
saw them. Moving toward Malvern, and 
not badly disciplined either.” 

“Well, thanks again for the warning. 
Come and see me if there is anything fur- 
ther to report.” 

Kennedy rose to go. He smiled at Dale’s 
last words and shook his head. “I shan’t 
be seeing' you again for some time. We are 
moving up-into Wales for a bit.” 

. “Moving? The whole tribe moving? 
Why?” 

Kennedy walked slowly to the door and 
then turned toward Dale and Simpson. 
“Buddy Jones,” he said, and went out with 
the sergeant. 

The two men were left staring at one 
another. There was silence for a time, 
broken only by the sound of Dale pacing 
up and down the little room. Then he 
turned to Simpson, throwing back his 
shoulders in a characteristic gesture of 
robust determination. 

“Come, Simmy, we must act as if this 
information from, Kennedy is true. Per- 
haps it is inevitable that the blackguard 
element of the population should try to 
take advantage of the helpless condition of 
England. We are secure against the iso- 
lated gangs that have assailed us from 
time to time; but an organized attack in 
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large numbers by disciplined bodies of men 
— that is another matter. We must be pre- 
pared day and night for such an attack. 
It’s an infernal nuisance, just when the 
crops are beginning to come on so well. 
I’ll work it out and let you have the neces- 
sary orders. Meanwhile, will you go along 
and tell Sylvie? She must organize the 
women. Tell her to work on Scheme B for 
the present. She will understand.” 

Sylvia was helping Jessie with household 
tasks, gossiping the while. 

“What is bothering the Master, miss?" 
“So you have noticed it too?” 

“Oh, yes. He hasn’t been himself at all 
the last few days — walking up and down 
and rubbing the back of his head. In this 
beautiful weather, too. It’s a shame.” 

“I think he is worried because there is 
no news from Professor Murgatroyd.” 
“That’s what Albert says. I can’t see that 
it matters much.” 

"But, Jessie, it would be awful if any- 
thing happened to them.” 

“Well, what I mean is, when so many 
have perished it don’t make much odds if 
a few more go the same way. Stands to 
reason.” 

“But think of all the poor women here 
waiting for news of their men.” 

Jessie tossed her pretty chin. “There’ll 
be enough men for the girls worth marry- 
ing. The rest will have to do without.” 
“Are you going to marry Albert?” 

“I’m sure I don't know. He’s always 
pestering me. I don’t want to marry any- 
one. But if I do, it will have to be someone 
young and strong. That’s what a girl 
wants these days.” Jessie sighed. “Not 
that I don’t like Dick Turner a lot, poor 
little chap. It isn’t his fault he’s so small, 
and it was a great shame the way Albert 
walloped him. I boxed his ears good and 
proper for it. Dick can say such lovely 
things. But he hasn’t asked me to marry 
him.” She sighed again. “It’s very 
puzzling.” 

“Suppose Albert took you, and walloped 
you until you promised to marry him.” 

“I’d like to see him try. . I wouldn’t 
mind so much if it was Albert, but I’d 
cry my eyes out if Dick touched me. It’s 
very puzzling, isn’t it, miss? Of course 
there’s Tom Oliver, too, and Sam Small. 
I’m sure I don’t know.” 

They pursued their tasks for a time in 
silence. Then Jessie, peering out of the 
window, announced that Simpson was 
coming down the road. 

“He’ll be going back to the potato ho©' 
mg, I expect.” 
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Jessie snorted. "Potato hoeing! You’ll 
see him turn in here.” 

“Now, Jessie, I won’t have you talking 
about that again. You know I am engaged 
to Mr. Thompson.” 

“Wait till he comes, I. say,” she replied 
darkly. 

“Nonsense!” 

"Mr. Simpson is young and strong. That’s 
all I say.” 

“Good gracious! Do you want them to 
fight each other? You awful girl!” 

“Wait till he comes!” 

Sylvia laughed joyously. “I believe you 
want Mr, Simpson to wallop poor Tommy.” 
"Well, suppose he did?” 

Something stirred inside Sylvia in the 
midst of her laughter. Her eyes flashed. 
“I’d claw his eyes out if he did!” 

Jessie shrieked with delight. “That’s it, 
miss. Didn’t I say it is the natural way to 
settle things nowadays? All very well to be 
prim and proper before the Trouble came. 
But those days are gone, the world has 
changed.” 

S YLVIA was panting after her sudden 
outburst, of which she already felt a 
little ashamed. With an effort she steadied 
herself. “But we haven’t changed,” she 
maintained. 

“Oh, haven’t we? Just you wait till he 
comes. And suppose he doesn’t come?” 
“Jessie, dear, don’t be unkind. It keeps 
me awake at night, wondering why we 
don’t get news from Birmingham.” 

Jessie ran to her side full of contrition. 
“There, miss, I’m sorry and I don’t mean 
anything. I was just teasing. Of course 
he’ll come with his dark eyes and pale face, 
so romantic-looking, I’m sure.” She sighed 
heavily. “I wish Albert was romantic -look- 
ing. But he is so big and his face is so 
red that I couldn’t imagine him saying 
anything poetical. I’d burst out laughing 
if he did. But it is lovely when he picks 
me right up and squeezes me till I can’t 
breathe.” She sighed noisily again. "Dick 
Turner couldn’t do that. I’m sure it’s all 
very difficult.” 

A knock on the door interrupted them. 
“There, miss, what did I tell you? There 
he is!” And she ran off to let Simpson in. 

“Your father has asked me to come and 
tell you about our talk with Kennedy,” 
Simpson told Sylvia. 

“Yes?” 

“I — er — the news isn’t very good.” 

“Tell me, Simmy, straight out.” 

“There are rumors of a combination of 
tribes against us under a firebrand called 
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Buddy Jones. You remember, the man who 
attacked the laboratory last year.” 

“We aren't afraid of the tribesmen, poor 
wretches.” 

“No, not the isolated gangs that used to 
threaten us. But this is something more 
than that. A regular combination against 
us.” 

“What does Daddy say?” 

“He has accepted the story as a true one, 
and is going to take precautions accord- 
ingly. He asked me to tell you to work on 
Scheme B for the present. He is bothered 
by the interference this means with the 
farm work, just when we are at our 
busiest.” 

“Is that all that is, worrying him?” 

“I think so.” 

“Had Kennedy any news from Birming- 
ham?”. 

“No, Sylvie dear . . . . ” 

“Simmy, please!” 

“I know, darling. But I just want to say 
that, if there is never any news — if any- 
thing should happen — Sylvie, we are let- 
ting the best part of our lives go by. Maybe 
we shall live our whole life in this little 
place. Must we go on waiting year after 
year, hungering for the love which old 
Dame Nature has planted so deeply in us?” 
“I can’t prevent you loving me. . . .” 

“I am speaking of real warm-blooded 
love. Not the thin anemic kind, where the 
hero languishes forever making eyes at his 
lady from afar. Sylvie, forget that other 
fellow! Your father dreams of building a 
new and happy England. I’m part of that 
dream — and so are you. We were in some 
other world, some other life, before the 
Trouble. This is our real life now.” 
“Simmy, do be good. You mustn’t talk 
like that. What would Daddy think if he 
heard you?” 

“Your father? He would consent to our 
marriage. He knows I am in love with you 
How useless words are! Must I talk in the 
bygone phrases of a world that no longer 
exists? Words, words, words, what use are 
they?” With outstretched arms he ad- 
vanced upon her. 

“Simmy, please, please!” 

“I cannot wait any longer. These tribes- 
men have settled it for us.j They will wipe 
out Murgatroyd’s laboratory and. . .” 

She thrust him from her roughly, color 
ebbing from her cheeks. All her repressed 
fears about the laboratory came flooding 
back with redoubled force. She beat him 
off with harsh cries of rage. 

“How dare you say such things? You 
brute! Let rae eo! I hate voul” 



He released her, frightened by her fury, 
but she continued to revile him until tears 
choked her, tears of rage, tears of fright 
at the fate of the laboratory. .Simpson felt 
his violent feelings abating somewhat at 
the sight of her tears. He began to feel 
ashamed of his rough wooing. 

"I'm sorry, Sylvie dear. I didn’t mean 
half of what. I said — about Birmingham, 
I mean. They’ll be all right.” Still she 
shook with the violence of her crying. 
“Sylvie, darling!” He tried to go to her 
and comfort her, but' she roughly shook 
him off. 

“Leave me alone! It's been a nightmare 
to me these last weeks. Why isn’t there 
any news? What has happened? It’s 
Tommy I love ! I shall die if anything has 
. . . I can’t say it. I’ve thought of it so 
often and I’m terrified. The last brave 
stand,- the overwhelming rush of the at- 
tackers, the end. , . And now you, you 

dare to speak of love in the name of. T . 
Oh, I can’t bear it. You Simmy, how 
could you do it?” 

“I’m a beast. I’m terribly sorry' I’m a 
fool, too. They'll be all right. Jamieson 
will see to that.” 

“If I could only believe it. Why isn’t 
there any news? Why don’t we hear from 
them?” 

“There are a dozen simple explanations 
of that. This rumor about hostile tribes 
may be true and that may have prevented 
Murgatroyd’s convoy from getting through. 
But that's a very different matter from 
imagining that the laboratory has been at- 
tacked, or is even in danger at all.” 

Sylvia shook her head, still crying pite- 
ously. “If I could only believe that. But 
you said. . . 

“I was a mad fool. I shouldn’t have said 
such things, such idiotic nonsense. Come, 
Sylvie. . . .” He went to her and tried to 
comfort her but she shook him off. 

“Don't touch me, Simmy. I can’t trust 
you any more — or myself either. We are 
all changed, I think. The world has 
changed and we have changed with it. We 
can fight against it, but it is true. We 
have gone back through the ages. This 
time last year you would not have dreamed 
of trying to force me. . . . Dream? Is that 
what has happened? Are we in an evil 
dream, from which we shall wake? No, 
Simmy. Let me be. Tommy is not in this 
dream. He is real and I am waiting for 
him. I am not going back to the love- 
making of the twentieth century B. C.!” 

“Sylvie dear, you are making me terribly 
unhapDV.” 
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"Don’t. I hate to hear you talk like 
that. Be the nice kind Simmy I like so 
much. Do you think it isn’t hard for me 
to go on waiting and waiting, with that 
dreadful fear gnawing at me all the time?” 
Her sobs gradually subsided, and Simp- 
son set himself to speak as normally as he 
could, without arousing her alarm about 
the laboratory. Under his persuasion she 
rapidly recovered herself, and by the time 
that her father returned she had re- 
gained control, and even his shrewd glance 
did not detect any signs of the strained 
relations which had arisen between them. 

Dale was, indeed, far too preoccupied 
with the new danger which had arisen 
to bother himself about anything else. 

“You have told her? Good! We will take 
every precaution, and heaven send we are 
not attacked.” 

“You believe that tale?” 

“I’ll take no chances. We have weathered 
other dangers and we’ll weather this too. 
Remember that we stand for the new Eng- 
land I have dreamed about. Right is on 
our side and it shall prevail!” 

CHAPTER IX 

DANGER FROM THE TRIBES 

S PRING brought hope anew to the 
laboratory in Birmingham. The dead- 
ly depression of the winter passed 
away with the lengthening days, and, al- 
though they seemed no nearer to the solu- 
tion of the desperate problem before them, 
the balmy airs of March and April raised 
everyone’s spirits. The winter had been 
long and terribly cold. A hard frost 
throughout January and half February had 
accentuated the misery and hastened the 
end of the starving multitudes. But when 
the frost broke up, it was succeeded by a 
marvelous spring; and, best of all, when 
they looked out over the deserted ruins of 
the city in the brilliant March sunshine, 
It was seen that the yellow fog had gone. 
They breathed in deep draughts of soft, 
perfume-laden air, blowing over the 
smokeless ruins from the reviving country- 
side. Gone were the dark days when fear 
of attack kept them on the alert day and 
night, and disappointment after disap- 
pointment in their - search for the new 
metal depressed them. Hope stirred again. 

They had not been seriously attacked 
again after Buddy Jones’s tremendous ef- 
fort to rush them. But they never knew 
whether some fresh onslaught would be 
organized with better weapons than they 



had yet encountered, and constant pre- 
paredness was necessary. For a time there 
was a tendency for yelling mobs to collect 
outside in the. street at a safe distance, 
uttering threatening cries and occasionally 
firing long shots with their bows and 
arrows. 

But the defenders remained grim and 
silent behind their walls and made no at- 
tempt to sally forth. These demonstra- 
tions diminished rapidly as soon as the 
starving populace dispersed to the country 
in search of food, and in a few weeks 
Birmingham contained no living soul be- 
yond a few aged, sick, or crippled folk, 
who were physically unable to stand the 
fatigues of a hopeless tramp in quest of 
food. 

As soon as possible Jamieson organized 
communications with Bradley Parva by 
means of a regular weekly convoy. The 
convoy took with . it a number of useful 
metal articles, treated to last for a short 
time, and brought back a supply of fresh 
foodstuffs. They were a well-armed force 
ready to defend themselves against ma- 
rauders, and they often had brisk skirm- 
mishes with wretched half-starved and ill- 
armed bands. By means of these convoys 
Murgatroyd was able to learn something 
about the terrible happenings outside the 
walls of the sheltered laboratory. 

Yet their reports were surprisingly 
meager. Their orders were to move as 
rapidly and as unobtrusively as possible to 
their destination, so that there was no 
time to investigate the conditions into 
which the country had fallen. There was 
a certain monotony about reports of fallen 
bridges, deserted towns, gaunt lines of tele- 
graph poles without any wires, collapsed 
buildings and sinister flights of fattening 
birds of prey. 

By the time the convoys began to move, 
the first frenzied rush of maddened .people 
from the barren towns had ended in 
misery and disaster, with the wholesale 
death of thousands from exposure, fatigue, 
and privation. A period of utter confu- 
sion followed, and all attempts to main- 
tain even the semblance of law and order 
completely disappeared. Such authori- 
ties as tried to organize resistance to 
this anarchy were swept aside, and soon 
perished miserably from privation them- 
selves. A wail of anguish swept over 
the land, and unavailing prayers were 
shrieked at the unanswering brazen skies, 
which still shone murlcily with an un- 
natural yellow glare. The Machine, to 
which the people had sold their souls, de- 
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serted them in their dire need and mocked 
at their misery. 

After some months of confusion, dur- 
ing which the major portion of the popu- 
lation of the island perished, the survivors 
tended to form themselves into bands for 
self-clefense. These bands of tribes con- 
sisted of the sturdiest of the men, to- 
gether with a certain number of women 
and children, who had managed to secure 
sufficient supplies to keep them alive dur- 
ing the winter, or who, ; like Kennedy’s 
tribe, had some skill in v trapping wild 
animals. There were also 1 bands of sturdy 
villains, who sold their services to weak 
communities in return for food. 

All warehouses in the towns were of 
course looted, and there was at first no 
lack of many useful articles. Boots and 
clothing were plentiful, but it was almost 
ludicrous to find how useless most of the 
products of the Machine Age were, when 
the machines themselves had stopped. In 
the towns shop after shop remained un- 
touched after the first orgy of looting. No 
one wanted what was in them, though the 
goods displayed in the windows could have 
been taken away merely for the trouble of 
carrying them. Food was the paramount 
demand, and tribes which had accumu- 
lated a supply refused to sell any portion 
of their hoard even for handfuls of looted 
jewelry and gold. 

I T was one of the convoys that came in 
contact with Buddy Jones, whose thick 
skull had survived Jamieson’s crashing 
blow. The convoy was camped for the 
night, and sentries had been posted by 
Hanley, who was in charge. At sundown 
there came a sudden challenge, followed 
by the alarm signal. Everyone sprang to 
arms with disciplined order, and Hanley 
hastened from his tent to the threatened 
quarter. A large armed party could be 
seen at the foot of the slight hill, on 
whose summit they had camped, on the 
site of an ancient earthwork. The main 
body of the party made no move, but a 
single man started to plod up the hill 
bearing a white flag. Hanley gave orders 
to stand to, in case of an attempt at sur- 
prise. 

It was a chill autumn evening, and the 
cooking smoke of their camp hung above 
them in the still air, bringing the acrid 
smell of wood smoke to their nostrils. 
There was no sound, save a faint murmur 
of activity from within the camp, as they 
watched the solitary figure of the stranger 
steadily plodding up the hill, waving his 



flag at them now and again as though 
to assure his safety. He was a smallish 
man with a scrubby beard, dressed in 
rough clothes and unarmed, so far as they 
could see. As soon as he came within 
shouting distance, Hanley called to him 
to halt. 

"Who are you? What do you want?" 

“No offense, mister,” was the reply, 
“I’m unarmed. Can I come nearer? I want 
to talk.” 

"Stay where you are, till my men have 
searched you. Then you can come in under 
escort.” 

“All right, mister. Suits me. I ain’t 
armed.” 

Two men quickly. ran down to him and 
confirmed that he was without arms. They 
then brought him up the last slope .and 
over the earthwork to where Hanley was 
waiting in the failing twilight. 

"Well, who are you?” 

The man grinned. "Don’t recognize me? 
Well, perhaps it’s just as well. Though 
bygones is bygones, mind you.” 

Hanley peered at him. "Good God! It’s 
Buddy Jones.” 

A menacing growl rose from the men 
around him, but Hanley held up his hand 
for silence. Buddy Jones looked round ap- 
prehensively. 

“ ’Ere, I’ve come under a white flag, 
’aven’t I? Bygones is bygones.” 

The men massed threateningly round 
Hanley, and one of them voiced the popu- 
lar sentiment. "Treat him as he treated 
Nobby Clark! Let’s hang the blighter! 
Come on, Mr. Hanley, hand him over to 
us! We’ll deal with him.” 

Buddy Jones went a sickly yellow under 
his tan. "I’m under safe conduct. You 
can’t touch me,” he snarled, baring his 
teeth like a trapped rat, his shifty eyes 
darting this way and that. 

“Steady, men,” cried Hanley. "It’s true 
enough what he said. We admitted him 
under a white flag. We are civilized, even 
if he isn’t.” 

“There’s no safe conduct for. brutes like 
him. He's vermin!” 

An approving growl greeted this, but 
Hanley and the men’s sense of discipline 
prevailed over their desire for revenge. 
There was no further attempt to seize the 
wretch, but the men waited in vengeful 
silence to hear what Buddy Jones had 
to say. 

"Well, what do you want? Why have you 
come?” demanded Hanley. 

"I wanted to have a nice quiet talk. 
Not with everybody listening.” He cast a 
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sour look around at the stern faces of the 
men. 

“Say what you have to say and get out.” 

“Oh, all right, all right. There’s no se- 
cret about it. Though I thought you might 
be glad to see me.” 

Dead silence greeted this, and Buddy 
Jones stirred uneasily. 

“Don’t mistake me, mister. I’m friendly. 
Just come for a little friendly chat, so to 
speak.” 

“Get to the point!” 

“Well, you see, mister, it’s like this. 
After that bit of a dust-up in Birming- 
ham, things got a bit difficult. Not that I 
bear any malice, mind you. It was a fair 
fight and you won, I don’t deny that. 
There’s no call for remembering what 
happened then. Maybe we both did things 
we didn’t ought to.” 

“Never mind all that. We are not likely 
to forget.” 

“Now, now, don’t get all heated up about 
nothing — ” 

“Nothing! Damn you! Get on with what 
you want to say. The quicker ^he better.” 

“I’m getting on, mister. As I was say- 
ing, things didn’t pan out quite as I 
expected after our little affair. We really 
were starving; we wern’t bluffing, like, 
maybe, you thought. It wasn’t easy, with 
us scrounging in the gutter for scraps 
while you were living on the fat of the 
land, blast you!” 

“Now then, keep a civil tongue in your 
head!” 

"All right, all right, mister. A few of us 
managed to keep together and grab off 
enough food to keep body and soul to- 
gether. Little enough there was. Little 
enough for us — and nothing at all for 
those who were not strong enough to fend 
for themselves.” 

“I suppose you and your blackguards 
simply took by violence what you wanted?” 

“Well, wasn’t that what you and your 
Murgatroyd were doing? None of your fine 
airs, Hanley! You can just come off your 
perch. My racket wanted brains and or- 
ganization, just as much as yours. It was 
easy enough after a time, though we had 
some business rivals at first.” He laughed 
sardonically. “We were no better and no 
worse than the capitalists were before the 
Trouble. We just grabbed for ourselves, 
like they did. And we had no choice, mind 
you. We had to keep alive somehow.” 

"Had you?” 

“Yes, damn you, we had. We soon found 
that people were glad to have our pro- 
tection. Protection, that’s the word. All 
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nice and respectable. People who had a 
bit of food naturally wanted to keep it. 
Well, that is where we came in. We guar- 
anteed them protection.” 

“For some small payment', I suppose.” 

t&rpHAT’S it. Business is business. 

JL Though money wasn’t any use. We 
went half shares in the food. vSee? We 
didn’t do so badly. In fact, we soon accu- 
mulated enough supplies to last us for a 
long time, and we stored them in an old 
country house. We had to add to our 
gang to garrison it. Well, I’m head of the 
gang. The boss, d’you see? So keep a 
civil tongue in your head, mister.” 

“What is all this leading to?” 

“Damme, ain’t it as plain as a pike- 
staff? You know quite well the population 
has split up into communities, tribes, 
gangs, call ’em what you like. Some are 
strong and well able to look after them- 
selves. We don’t try to — er — help them. 
But some are weak and need protection, 
which we supply; otherwise some misfor- 
tune is bound to happen to them sooner 
or later. We ain’t the only gang working 
this racket. There’s others, but they keep 
out of my territory.” 

“Well?” 

“You are in my territory here. Under- 
stand that? I haven’t yet offered protec- 
tion to your guv’nor, nor to the reverend 
gent. Maybe they can look after them- 
selves, maybe they can’t. But these con- 
voys going to and fro are a different mat- 
ter. Especially as they go right through 
my territory without so much as asking 
by your leave.” 

“You infernal scoundrel, are you sug- 
gesting. .” 

“Now, now, hard words won’t make 
matters any easier or pleasanter. You're no 
fool, Hanley. We’re pretty strong, me and 
my men, and there are others coming in 
with me. It might pay you to receive our 
protection, and you can tell Mr. Murga- 
troyd so with my compliments, blast him!” 

“Well, I'm. . .” 

“Think it over, mister, think it over 
quietly.” 

“There’s nothing to think over. You can 
clear out.” 

“All right, all right, I'll go, mister. But 
it would be a great pity if anything hap- 
pened to Mr. Murgatroyd or the reverend 
gent, wouldn’t it? One of them waiting 
for news of the other and not getting it 
— until I give it to them. Think it over. 
I ain’t in a hurry.” 

“Are you actually threatening me with 
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opposition on the march unless I agree to 
your price?” 

"That’s it, or something like it. Some- 
thing a bit worse than opposition on the 
march, when you come to think it over 
quietly. I said you weren’t a fool.” 

"You can go to blazes.” 

A murmur rose from the men who were 
listening to this conversation, and audible 
proposals to chuck Buddy Jones out un- 
ceremoniously came from all sides. The 
gang leader edged closer to Hanley and 
regarded the hostile crowd malevolently. 

"You’d best stop your yammering,” he 
snarled. "I come here with a nice friendly 
proposal, which will make things easy and 
comfortable for everybody, and this is how 
you treat me. Well, have it your own way; 
but you’ll be fools if you let Hanley re- 
fuse.” 

"What do you mean?” growled Han- 
ley, frowning. 

“I mean some of my men haven’t got 
wives, and others are getting tired, of the 
ones they’ve got. Now the reverend gent 
has got more at Bradley Parva than he 
wants.” He laughed evilly. 

An ominous silence greeted this speech. 
Most- of the men who were listening had 
wives, sisters, daughters, or sweethearts 
in Bradley Parva, and Buddy Jones’s cold- 
blooded ultimatum reduced them to 
speechless fury. 

Hanley found his voice. "Get out,” he 
cried, choking down his rage. 

“All right, all right. It’s a pity, because 
I shall get my way, all the same. How?” 
He grinned unpleasantly. “I told you my 
gang was pretty strong. You don’t stand 
a chance. I shall get a nice lot of pris- 
oners, and I’ll plant six stakes in the 
ground just outside Bradley Parva. . .. . Oh, 
I know you got the best of me outside the 
laboratory” when I tried that trick, but 
I wasn’t caught napping ever afterward. 
The trick has worked beautifully in other 
places — and it’ll work at Bradley Parva.” 

“Get out!” shouted Hanley. “Get out, I 
tell you! I won’t be responsible for your 
safety, if you don’t. You fool! The men 
will smash your ugly face in if' you don’t 
clear out.” 

This time, Buddy Jones thought it wise 
to scuttle off. He stood oh top of the earth- 
work, looking down at them all. He made 
sure his line of retreat was clear, then he 
turned and spoke again. There was some- 
thing about the man that made them lis- 
ten. In the old days before the Trouble 
he had been a noted and fearless orator, 
facine ud to a hostile crowd and turning 



it to his side by the sheer force of his 
personality. Although roused to fury by 
his impudent proposals, the men could 
not help admiring his courage in coming 
among them single-handed and unarmed. 
It was perhaps this feeling combined with 
their sense of discipline that restrained 
them from flinging him out long ago, so 
that they found themselves facing him 
waiting to hear what he had to say. 

“Listen to me, Hanley. There’s going to 
be a fair fight and the strongest will win. 
I’m sorry in a way, because you are a 
decent chap and so are your men. I don’t 
deny that. You’ve treated me fair, letting 
me come and go unarmed. Perhaps I 
pressed you too hard about the women. 
Our gang has got into an easy-going way 
these days, and I thought maybe you’d be 
of the same mind. Well, I’ll say again I’m 
sorry, but there it is. I’m not a bad chap 
really, and I’d like you to know what you 
are up against. I'd rather have you with 
me than against me, and that’s a fact.” 
The men looked at one another in per- 
plexity. What was coming now? Buddy 
Jones squared his shoulders and smirked 
in a self-important manner. 

"There’s something rather important 
likely to happen pretty soon. I vtold you 
there were other gangs like mine, each 
with their own territory more or less. Well, 
so far there’s been honor among thieves 
right enough and we aren’t above doing 
each other a good turn, provided there’s no 
interference. But there’s been a damn 
sight too much interference lately.” He 
grinned ferociously, baring his yellow 
fangs. "There was one lot led by a thick- 
headed fool, who thought that brute 
strength was everything. I soon showed 
him who’s who, the blasted fool. It made 
the others think, I can tell you.” 

“What has all this to do with us?” 
Buddy Jones shook his head slowly in 
a gesture of mute exasperation at their 
slowness. “Ain’t I telling you? It’s as plain 
as a pikestaff. We’re getting together, and 
mark this, Hanley, we’re getting stronger. 
It won’t be long before I’m chief of the 
whole lot. There are one or two standing 
in the way, who’d like to be chief them- 
selves, but they are plumb stupid like all 
these beefy fellows.” 

“I suppose you will have them mur- 
dered.” 

B UDDY JONES grinned again. “I 
shouldn’t be surprised if they came to 
a sudden end. They ought to have enough 
sense to come in with me. all nice and 
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friendly. But if they ask for trouble 
they’ll get it. Now do you see what I am 
driving at? You can come over to me, all 
quiet and comfortable, or you can take 
the consequences. Is that plain enough? 
I’d be glad of your help to get into the 
laboratory. We want to have a word with 
Mr. Bloody Murgatroyd, me and my men 
do.” 

"You infernal. . 

“Now then, now then, no need for 
words.” 

“Get out!” 

“I’m going, mister. You’ve heard what 
I’ve said and so have your men. Maybe 
some of them will see sense.” 

“Get out! We’re not afraid of you and 
your gang of murderers and thieves.” 

“You needn’t worry, mister. I ain’t go- 
ing to attack you. In fact, me and my men 
will give you safe escort tomorrow. You 
might like to see some of the boys. Pretty 
well disciplined, they are. But I’ll own I 
don’t want to risk a fight — not yet. Your 
weapons are a bit too much for us. Be- 
sides, I want you to tell Murgatroyd and 
his men what I said.” 

Buddy Jones turned to go. “But don’t 
think you’ll be safe always. Any day now 
I’ll be chief of the whole lot. Then I shall 
train them, like the men you’ll see to- 
morrow. You’ll be outnumbered hopelessly, 
and your superior armaments won’t save 
you. I’ll starve you out, and then what’ll 
you do? So just get this clear, will you? 
I’ll have no more convoys after this one. 
No more coming and going between Bir- 
mingham and Bradley Parva, do you hear? 
No more arms for the reverend gent! By 
the time he has had his supplies cut off 
for a few months I shall be ready to 
deal with him. After that, with all your 
women in my hands, it'll be easy to settle 
my little account with Murgatroyd. Well, 
don’t say I didn’t warn you.” 

A yell of execration greeted this defi- 
ance. Buddy Jones waved an Ironical ges- 
ture of farewell as he turned and ran 
down the hill. They watched his depart- 
ing figure vanishing in the deepening 
gloom in silence for a time. Then a mur- 
mur broke out among the men, discussing 
in various tones the strange story they 
had heard. On the whole they were not 
inclined to attach much importance to 
it, and they gradually dispersed to go 
about the routine tasks of their encamp- 
ment. Even if there was anything in 
Buddy Jones’s threats, they felt quite ca- 
pable of dealing with his onslaughts. 
Hanley was, however, more thoughtful, 



and he entered a full account of Buddy 
Jones’s visit in his intelligence report. Pro- 
fessor Murgatroyd and Jamieson would 
have to deal with the matter in due course. 

He closed his note-book with a snap and 
turned to the immediate task of prepar- 
ing for an attack by Buddy Jones’s gang. 
It was possible that he had been lying with 
clumsy cunning when he said he was not 
going to attack. Not that either Hanley 
or his men were afraid of the outcome of 
such an attack. They had so often and so 
easily beaten off their enemies with the 
superior weapons they held, that no one 
gave a serious thought to the matter. Ja- 
mieson had organized the manufacture of 
a useful array of weapons from treated 
steel, which lasted long enough to enable 
the convoys to go and return with a con- 
siderable degree of security. His disposi- 
tions were rapidly made, sentries were 
posted, flares made ready, and the camp 
settled down for the night. 

But Buddy Jones was for once as good 
as his word. Hanley awoke at dawn to 
receive a report that nothing unusual had 
occurred during the night. Scouts sent 
word that there was no hostile party in 
the neighborhood of their line of march, 
so after waiting until about noon, he set 
out with his convoy. 

Their way lay at first through wooded 
country, but after a few miles they en- 
tered a more open terrain. It was here 
that the flank guard sounded an alarm, 
and Hanley called a halt. The reason for 
the alarm signal was soon clear. On both 
flanks there could be seen a strong body 
of men, marching with a disciplined tramp 
to the sound of a drum. They were march- 
ing parallel with the convoy, and as soon 
as it halted, they halted too. They made 
no attempt to come closer, and Hanley 
thought it prudent to avoid approaching 
them. One of the parties was led by a man 
on horseback, who could clearly be seen 
to be Buddy Jones. 

After a brief pause of perplexity, Han- 
ley gave the order to resume the march. 
Buddy Jones did the same, both parties 
keeping their distance. There was some- 
thing sinister and vaguely disturbing 
about the throb of the drums and the 
steady march of the tribesmen. Sometimes 
they were lost behind a patch of wood 
or a fold in the ground; but sooner or later 
the beat of the drum was heard, and they 
were flanked once more by the enemy. 

“Damn his nerve!” thought Hanley, with 
growing uneasiness. This was not the dis- 
orderly rabble of half-starved tribesmen 
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they had learnt to despise, but something 
much more formidable. If Buddy Jones’s 
boast of a combination of the more fero- 
cious tribes could be made good, they 
would be a formidable force. No more con- 
voys, and then a h onslaught on Bradley 
Parva as soon as Buddy Jones’s ruffians 
were sufficiently trained! An onslaught in 
overwhelming numbers! Hanley’s heart 
sank at the thought. 

CHAPTER X 

HOPE COMES TO THE LABORATORY 

H ANLEY and his convoy returned 
safely to the laboratory. They were 
greeted with more than the usual 
welcome that returning convoys received. 
It was plain that the laboratory was sim- 
mering with excitement. 

“What’s up?” inquired Hanley in the 
midst of a grinning crowd of workers, pat- 
ting him on the back and pressing round 
him to grip his hand. "Have you discov- 
ered it?” 

A loud murmur, half laugh and half 
cheer, greeted his question. "Not exactly,” 
was the reply from one of the older men, 
“but, by gum, I think we are pretty near 
to it. It’s that young feller Thompson’s 
done it. We have had some wonderful test 
results. Don’t run away with the idea 
that we’ve got it. But we’re hoping, eh, 
men?” 

A real cheer answered him. The men 
were eagerly mixing with the returned con- 
voy in the main yard, and an excited 
hum of conversation filled the air as they 
exchanged news of Bradley Parva for the 
latest tidings of the laboratory work. 
Jamieson came hurrying down the yard 
to meet Hanley, and the two men ex- 
changed a warm hand-grip. 

“Glad you are safe back, laddie; and in 
good time, too.” 

“Glad to see you too, sir.” 

"What news of them all at Bradley 
Parva?” 

“All well. The letters are being deliv- 
ered now.” 

"Oh aye, and I dare say there is one, 
or maybe two or three, for young Thomp- 
son.” 

“They were saying Thompson had done 
the trick.” 

“Aye, maybe. It was this way. We were 
working along through a series of alloys 
msing high temperature, high pressure, 
and high potential. My word, I’m a Scot, 
but it fair scared me sometimes to see the 



risks they ran, though the professor said 
it was safe enough. Aw'eel, I won’t trouble 
you with details, but the veriest loon could 
see we were getting something quite new, 
something in the way of metal alloys that 
no man had yet seen the like of. But there 
was aye something, ye’ understand. The 
metal wasn’t just right, like it ought to 
be.” 

“Bad test results?” 

“Not only that. They were good enough 
sometimes, and the co-efficient of resist- 
ance to molecular disintegration was im- 
proving all the time. But there was aye 
something. Either the metal was cold- 
short, or perhaps hot-short, or it wouldn’t 
harden at any temperature or it became 
glass hard and couldn’t be tempered.” 
Hanley nodded. "A bit of disheartening 
when you felt yourselves to be so near 
to the solution of the problem.” 

"That’s so. The number of combina- 
tions to be tested was enormous, and even 
the professor began to get anxious about 
being able to hold out until we had worked 
our way through them. You remember we 
were worried about that, just before you 
started for Bradley Parva?” 

“Yes, yes. But what has happened to 
alter that?” 

“That’s where Thompson comes into the 
picture. He had an idea, a brain wave. 
More than that, an inspiration. He’s a 
dreamy sort of lad and he has a way of 
just sitting and brooding over things with 
his eyes fixed far away." 

“When a man’s in love . 

“Whist, laddie! I’m no saying he dreams 
maybe of that sweet lass of Dale’s. But he 
dreams of other things too, and I think 
he’s done it this time!” 

“What is ,-the new process?” 

"Och, it’s too long to tell you now. We’ll 
go into it in the morning. That is, if we 
don’t solve the problem tonight!” 

“By Jove, Mr. Jamieson, are you really 
as close as that?” 

“Aye, indeed we are. There’s a crucial 
test this evening at five. The crucible won’t 
be ready to pour till four o’clock,- and the 
test pieces can’t be ready before five. Ye 
may notice I’m a bit excited myself. Ah, 
it’s been weary waiting all through the 
winter with one disappointment after an- 
other to chill the blood. And to think now 
we may be near the end, and I’ll be seeing 
Maggie again before the summer’s out.” ■' 

H ANLEY departed for his quarters and 
busied himself with getting settled in 
again. He was glad to be back again and 
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sense the feeling of order and security in 
the laboratory. It was a hard monastic sort 
of existence, and the absence of the femi- 
nine element was trying at times; but the 
disciplined calm of the community, under 
the rather frigid rule of Professor Mur- 
gatroyd, held a soothing quality of its own. 

But today the usual calm was undoubt- 
edly disturbed. One man after another 
burst his way into Hanley’s room with 
news of the progress of the precious charge 
in the crucible, whose contents were to be 
tested that evening. At first he was in- 
clined to drive them away with good-na- 
tured complaints at being disturbed after 
his arduous journey. 

“Let me alone, can’t you? I want to have 
an afternoon snooze and a good night’s 
rest, before going on duty tomorrow.” 

“Good gracious, Mr. Hanley, you can’t 
go to sleep now. .' Say, I believe we’ve 
got it. Come and see the crucible. There’s 
something happening inside it. We've got 
something quite new.” 

“Nonsense! One crucible looks just like 
any other. There’s nothing to see." 

^ The man laid his hand impressively on 
Hanley's arm, “Listen to me, Mr. Hanley. 
I’ve been a steel worker, man and boy, for 
thirty years, and I know what I am talking 
about. That there crucible is going to give 
us something the like of which man has 
never seen. I've never seen molten metal 
behave like it. And I don't wonder with 
this high temperature, high pressure, high 
potential and high everything, that’s being 
applied to it. And Mr. Thompson's cataly- 
ser added to it all. Come and see for your- 
self.” 

Hanley felt himself being infected with 
the prevailing excitement and tension. 
Grumbling a little, he put on his boots 
and tidied himself up, conscious as he did 
so that a thrill ran through him. Had the 
new metal indeed been discovered? Was 
the coming event of such tremendous im- 
portance to the whole world casting its 
shadow over them already? A shadow? 
thought Hanley with a little smile. That 
was hardly the word. If it was true, rather 
was it a brilliant, blinding radiance, that 
would illuminate the gloom into which the 
Trouble had plunged the human race. 

He hastened to the foundry, noting as 
he went that the men had gathered in 
excited groups here and there, eagerly dis- 
cussing the chances of success. For no 
particular reason, they raised a cheer at 
the sight of Hanley hurrying to the cruci- 
ble room. Everywhere were smiling faces 
alight with a new hope. 
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If there was a hum of interest outside, 
it was doubly intensified inside the foun- 
dry. Only the workmen concerned were 
admitted, but way was at once made for 
Hanley in his capacity as works manager. 
An iron door gave onto the crucible room, 
and directly Hanley entered he saw that 
something unusual was indeed happening. 
The air was reverberating with a loud 
hum, whose deep diapason was shaking the 
whole building. The professor himself was 
there with a group of men, including 
Jamieson and Thompson. At the moment 
of Hanley’s arrival he was looking through 
an observation hole in the side of the 
furnace. He was holding a glass screen in 
his hand. 

Not a word was spoken until he had con- 
cluded his observations. As he stepped 
back and lowered the screen a subdued 
murmur broke forth. It was plain to every- 
one that he had seen something unusual. 
An almost bewildered expression lay on his 
keen features, as though he had seen a 
strange unexpected sight. His features 
worked slightly as he tried to control his 
emotions. 

“What is it, laddie? What have you 
seen?” asked Jamieson, voicing the eager 
curiosity of them all. 

“Gentlemen ! I hardly know what to say. 
This is outside my experience. „ There is a 
process going on that I do not understand. 
We are on the brink of a new discovery, a 
new technique in metallurgy. The results 
we have been obtaining during the last 
week impel me to the hope that this cru- 
cible contains the new metal we have been 
seeking for so long. I cannot say any more. 
This evening’s tests will show us whether 
our weary search is ended or not. I have 
high hopes, but we must steel ourselves 
against disappointment. I am sure you will 
all maintain your high standard of courage 
whatever the result may be.” 

“But, Lord save us, what have ye seen 
in there?” 

“Look for yourself!” 

Jamieson took the glass screen from 
Murgatroyd and went to the observation 
hole. He swung aside the cap which closed 
it, and a brilliant beam of violet light shot 
forth. 

“One word of warning. Don’t look for 
too long. Not more than a minute. The 
crucible is strongly radio-active, and it is 
dangerous to expose yourself to it for too 
long." 

“Why, it’s alive! It’s like it's like 
naething on alrth. Let me look a little 
longer! Why, it’s. . . .” 
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Murgatroyd, watch in hand, dragged him 
roughly away, frowning a little. 

Jamieson stared at him in awe. “Do you 
mean. . ? But it’s no’ possible! Not here 
in a furnace. It’s not safe ! Have ye thocht 
of that? Man, I’d run away, if there was 
anywhere to run to. But if yon living de- 
mon that I saw got loose, there’s no corner 
of England could hide you from his wrath. 
Ye’ve raised the devil!” 

A SHIVER ran through them all at his 
words. Were they indeed in the pres- 
ence of something abnormal, supernormal, 
something seething with malignant life 
created by their unprecedented use of in- 
tensified natural processes beyond the or- 
dinary range of,nature? The level tones of 
the professor calmed them. 

“Please be calm, gentlemen. I confess to 
an unwonted feeling of anticipation. We 
have indeed stumbled on something 
strange. But there is no need for too literal 
an interpretation of Mr. Jamieson’s pic- 
turesque description. Those peculiar phe- 
nomena will disappear the moment we 
reduce pressure, temperature, and poten- 
tial to normal.” 

“Aye, but will they? Ye’ve raised the 
devil. Can ye lay him again?” 

“Have no fear. The process is complete, 
or nearly so. There are still three minutes 
to go. Stand by, please, to ease down in 
stages according to my written instruc- 
tions. Is everything ready, Thompson?” 
“Yes, sir. The electro-motive force will 
be reduced to zero instantaneously, as soon 
as you give the word.” 

“Good.” Murgatroyd stood, watch in 
hand, awaiting the exact moment at which 
the process should be complete. He raised 
his hand and a hush fell over them all; 
then with a quick gesture he gave the sig- 
nal. 

There was a loud report and a blind- 
ing flash as the switches were flung over. 
The loud hum immediately ceased and the 
violet glare diminished slightly. Then the 
first stage in the lowering of pressure and 
temperature began. There was an indefin- 
able,. but unmistakable, relaxation of the 
feeling of tension that had held them in its 
grip. 

“Take a look at the devil now,” chaffed 
Murgatroyd gently, handing the screen to 
Jamieson again. Jamieson hesitated for a 
second arid then grasped the screen and 
applied his eye to the observation hole. He 
remained so long, staring fixedly at the 
interior of the furnace, that Murgatroyd 
grew impatient, r 



“What is it, Jamieson? What can you 
see?” 

“Aye, it’s dying, dying,” murmured 
Jamieson, fascinated. 

There was a loud hiss as pressure was 
released in the first stage of reduction". A 
faint creaking proclaimed the lessening of 
the terrific stresses in the apparatus. 

Jamieson passed his hand wearily across 
his brow. Hanley noticed his distress and 
gently guided him to a chair. 

“Thank you, thank you. I’m an old loon. 
What did I see? It’s fading. Hanley, I 
saw what did I see? Danger! Aye, 
danger to us all. I can’t rightly remem- 
ber. Have I been asleep?” 

“No, sir, you were looking through the 
observation hole into the heart of the fur- 
nace.” 

“Aye, so I was.” He knitted his brows in 
an effort to remember what he had seen. 
“It's ’gone. I canna remember a thing.” 
He was rapidly becoming the Jamieson 
they all knew and loved so well. 

“Don’t worry yourself, sir. You said you 
saw danger to us all.” 

“Did I now?” 

“Yes. But there’s no danger. The high 
pressure has been reduced and the appa- 
ratus is in no danger.” 

“The high pressure? Do ye think that’s 
what I meant when I said there was dan- 
ger?” 

“Of course. What other danger is there?" 

Jamieson did not reply, and the fey look 
began again to creep over his sunny fea- 
tures, as a cloud steals the brightness and 
warmth from a summer’s day. Hanley felt 
concerned for the welfare of his beloved 
chief, and he suggested going back to his 
quarters. 

“Come, sir, it's tea-time. You’ve had a 
trying day; come and rest a bit before we 
return for the final test at five.” 

The commonplace homely words pene- 
trated through the veil that was clouding 
his wite, and Jamieson smiled gratefully. 

“My ’head’s in a maze. Old age, I expect.'- 
An auld loon like me shouldn’t go roister- 
ing and fighting. I must lead a quieter 
life, Hanley.” 

“I can’t see you doing that,” chuckled 
Hanley, gently piloting him out of the 
foundry. “You aren’t the sort that ever 
retires.” 

"An argumentative old 'deevil, am I?” 

“That’s it, sir. You’re noted for getting 
your own way. Can I come in and have tea 
with you? My own quarters are hardly, 
straight yet.” 

In a. moment Jamieson had forgottep his 
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passing mood and he became the solicitous 
host. The warm-hearted Scot upbraided 
himself for not thinking earlier of inviting 
Hanley to a meal, so as to give him time to 
settle down. 

"Aye, and there was some yarn ye want- 
ed to spin. Something about Buddy Jones, 
wasn’t it? Come right in and make your- 
self at home. We can talk over a dish of 
tea as well as at any other time.” 

A S SOON as Hanley was comfortably 
settled in a deep arm-chair and pro- 
vided with tea and toast, Jamieson told 
him to go ahead with his story. Hanley 
marshaled his facts and set out all that 
had happened when Buddy Jones paid his 
surprising visit to the camp of the convoy. 
Jamieson listened intently and silently. 
Hanley told his story well and there was no 
need to interrupt him with questions. 
Those could wait till he had finished. 

“Well, sir, I think that is about all. I 
hardly know what to make of it.” 
Jamieson finished his cup of tea and 
began to pour out another. 

“So the attack never came. Aweel, Bud- 
dy was not lying about that, but he may 
have been lying about the rest. He’s a 
grand liar is Buddy.” 

“Of course, sir, that may be so. But. . . 
“But what?” 

“I got the impression that he was speak- 
ing the truth about the tribesmen.” 

There was silence for a space. Then 
Jamieson spoke. 

“It’s no' impossible. I'll grant that. Our 
standard of living was based on machinery, 
and when that -went, civilization as we 
understood it went too.” 

“That’s true, sir, but. . . 

“It’s no’ impossible. And ye think it not 
unlikely? We’d better send out a scouting 
party to have a look round.” 

“I’d thought of suggesting that, sir. But 
anyway, we surely needn’t trouble over- 
much about a. rabble of tribesmen.” 
“Rabble? The ones you saw were fairly 
disciplined, you said.” 

“That’s so, sir. But they may have been 
only a bit of eyewash on the part of Buddy 
Jones, just to impress us.” 

“Perhaps. However, I don’t think we are 
in any danger. What are ye smiling 
at?” 

“Oh, only something you said a short 
time ago. When you said we were in great 
danger,” replied Hanley apologetically. 

Jamieson looked puzzled. “Did I say any 
such thing? I don’t remember.” 

“It's of no consequence, sir. You were 




With a shriek of joy, Jessie brought the club 
into action again and again. 
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saying we were in no danger from Buddy 
Jones.” 

“Aye, but rn not be caught napping. If 
it is true, the convoys may have a difficult 
time. We may have to cut off all communi- 
cation with Bradley Parva until we are 
ready. I can’t spare large numbers of men 
for convoy duty.- Dale will have to make 
shift without our help for a time. He can 
hold out.” 

“Unless he is caught napping. Ought we 
to send him a warning?” 

“He’ll hot be caught napping. Never fear 
for that. But we must be ready as soon as 
we can. Then we can relieve him, if he is 
in danger.” 

“Get ready, Mr. Jamieson? How do you 
mean?” 

“It’s as plain as the nose on your face, 
laddie. If the test tonight shows that the 
new metal has been discovered we must 
set to work at once and arm ourselves on 
modern lines. Rifles and machine-guns, 
laddie. That will show Buddy Jones who's 
who. The plans are ready and manufac- 
ture can start at once. That’s the first use 
we must make of the new metal. It’s a mad 
world! We discover the most wonderful 
metal on earth, and the first thing we 
make is a machine to blow holes in our 
brother men. But it’s common sense, isn’t 
it?” 

“Of course! We can't have a pack of 
blackguards overrunning England. That’s 
a fine thought! Why, with a couple of 
hundred men armed with modern weapons, 
we can sweep England clear in no time.” 
Hanley threw back his head and laughed 
joyously. “Just imagine Buddy Jones’s 
face, if his gang was met with rifle fire! 
No more trouble over the convoys then, 
sir.” 

“I’m thinking the tea has gone to our 
heads a bit. We are going a bit too fast. 
The new metal hasn’t been discovered 
yet!” 

“No, by Jove. But hadn’t we better be 
getting along to the test house? It’s get- 
ing on for five o’clock.” 

“True. Another cup of tea? No? Then 
come along.” 

If there had been evidence of subdued 
excitement throughout the settlement dur- 
ing the melting of the crucible, it was 
doubly intensified now. The men were as- 
sembled in a dense crowd round the test 
house. It had been impossible to keep them 
at work, and the foremen had abandoned 
the impossible task and had sensibly given 
the men permission to take up a position 
Where the news of the test could be dis- 



seminated immediately. They were laugh- 
ing delightedly at a contest in repartee 
between two notorious wags, and had evi- 
dently made up their minds that their long 
vigil was over. They cheered loudly as their 
austere leader and his assistants passed 
into the test house, and there was a spe- 
cially loud cheer for Jamieson and Hanley. 
Jamieson waved joyously at them and they 
called for a speech, but he shook his head. 

“Wait till we are certain, my lads. Then 
ye won’t be able to stop me from making 
ten speeches on end. Aye, ye’ll be sorry ye 
mentioned the wor-rr-rd speech.” 

He and Hanley passed into the test house 
and the doors were closed. The hour for 
the crucial trial of the test pieces made 
from the contents of the crucible had 
come. 

A ROUND the great testing machine, 
towering over them all with its gro- 
tesque arms, a busy group of assistants 
concerned themselves with the prepara- 
tions for tearing the metal rod asunder. 
They tried in vain to appear calm and un- 
concerned, but it was obvious that their 
nerves were at stretch. They concealed 
their emotions beneath a quick fire of fee- 
ble little jokes, greeted with entirely dis- 
proportionate laughter. Even the professor 
showed signs of agitation as he paced up 
and down the long room with his hands 
behind him; hands which clasped and un- 
clasped themselves repeatedly. Yet a smile 
of confidence irradiated his face, for he 
felt confident of quite extraordinary re- 
sults after the strange and unprecedented 
appearance of the crucible in the furnace. 
With the sure instinct of the born research 
worker, he knew that he was on the brink 
of some tremendous discovery, which would 
revolutionize all that had gone before. 
Thompson stood steadily at his post, await- 
ing a" signal from the professor to begin; 
though outwardly calm, his heart was 
beating rapidly . Sylvia Metal, he kept 
repeating to himself, Sylvia Metal . . at 
last! An intoxicating rush of desire for 
his beloved surged over him. Jamieson 
greeted him with a smile. 

“Sylvia Metal, eh, laddie?” 

Thompson’s eyes sparkled. “So you 
haven’t forgotten. I hardly dare hope. 
What if we are all getting worked up about 
nothing? It would be awful.”' 

“Losh save us! Dinna suggest such a 
thing! Still, I almost hope ye may be 
right.” 

“Good gracious, Mr. Jamieson! What do 
you mean?" 
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“I'm a lazy old man and I want a quiet 
life. If you have discovered Sylvia Metal, 
I shall have to get busy. All the require- 
ments of ceevilized life to be manufac- 
tured. It's lucky I’m a Scot. I doubt wheth- 
er any other man could tackle it. Aye, and 
the first thing we shall make will be rifles 
and machine-guns. There’s ceevlllzation 
for you!” 

“Not the first thing, sir.” 

“Indeed? And what will be the first 
thing?" 

Thompson did not reply, but smiled hap- 
pily; and Jamieson did not press him, for 
there was a stir of movement round the 
great machine as the professor ceased his 
pacing to and fro and took up a command- 
ing position opposite the recording instru- 
ments. 

“Ah, Jamieson, I’m glad you have come. 
And Hanley too. It is time to begin. As 
usual, there are two test pieces. The first 
to be tested will be the fresh metal. The 
second will have been artificially matured 
to represent a life of one year. It is the 
behavior of the second piece that we shall 
watch with interest. Though I fancy that 
the first piece may prove a surprise. All 
ready, Thompson?” 

“All ready, sir.” 

“Then begin, please!” 

The beat of the force pump in the corner 
of the test house began its steady throb. 
The great beam of the testing machine 
swung over gently, bumped softly into its 
stop, recoiled once or twice with a slow, 
dignified motion and then steadied as the 
strain came on. Thompson, now as steady 
as rock, moved the controls evenly and 
surely. The needle of the gauge began to 
rise with, a faint trembling movement, 
while the pencil of the graphic recorder 
moved slowly over the chart, tracing a firm 
line. 

Now the throb of the pump took on a 
deeper note, as the great balance weight 
crept out along its appointed path on the 
huge overhead lever. Ton by ton the strain 
increased amid a tense silence from the 
watchers. No need for comment on what 
was happening; the slightest movement of 
the dials held a clear meaning for all of 
them. Ton by ton! 

“It should begin to yield now,” mur- 
mured the professor as the pointer neared 
twenty tons per square inch. But a slight 
frown puckered his brow. “Strange! There 
is no sign of yielding.” 

Twenty. Twenty-one. Twenty-two. . . 
Still no sign of yielding. Twenty-five. 
Twenty-six! 



“Stop, please,” commanded the professor. 
“Take a measurement of extension at 
twenty-five tons per square inch.” 

An assistant applied his eye to a micro- 
scope eye-piece and adjusted a focusing 
screw. He gave an exclamation of aston- 
ishment and read out the desired figure. 
An excited buzz greeted the announce- 
ment, but it was silenced by the professor. 

“Continue the test!” 

“What does it mean?” whispered Hanley 
to Jamieson. 

“It means that it’s a verra remarkable 
material. Only one-tenth of the usual ex- 
tension. But whist, man, look for your- 
self.” 

The pointer rose to thirty tons. Thomp- 
son looked inquiringly at the professor 
but he gave no sign. Thirty-one. Thirty- 
two. Thirty-three. The pump labored 
heavily but it was capable of much more 
than this, although its valves and pistons 
declared the. Intensity of the pressure. . . . 
Thirty-eight. . . Thirty-nine. . . Forty! 

A cry of astonishment broke from them 
all, but the professor held up his hand for 
silence. “Continue the test,” he ordered 
calmly. 

“Stand clear everyone!” cried Thompson, 
and Murgatroyd nodded quick approval. 
Fracture, when it came, would be likely to 
be extremely violent at this high tension. 
They all withdrew to the shelter of an al- 
cove, leaving Thompson at the controls. 
He was protected by a screen from flying 
fragments, and was in no danger. He called 
out the tension from time to time. 

“Forty-nine. Fifty.” A loud cheer greet- 
ed this. The men outside heard the cheer 
and roared in answer though they could 
only guess at its significance. “Fifty-two. 
I think it’s going now. Keep under cover! 
Fifty-two point three. Point four. Point 
five. Point. . . .” He was interrupted by a 
tremendous report as the test piece parted. 
The great lever fell vibrating against its 
stops and the pump ceased its laboring 
note. The assistants ran out of the alcove 
and quickly prepared the machine for its 
second and crucial test. 

“Fifty-two point five tons per square 
inch,” exclaimed Jamieson. “Guid heav- 
ens! If you can give me steel like that to 
work with, . . It’s most remarkable.” 

“I had an idea we should have some re- 
markable results. But, of course, every- 
thing depends on the second test. If the 
metal fails owing to greenish-blue cor- 
rosion, we shall be no nearer our goal.” 

In five minutes’ time the results of the 
last test were entered in the records, the 
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graph had been detached from its drum, 
and certain measurements of the fracture 
were made. Then the second test piece was 
fixed in its place, and a hush fell on them 
all. 

“Begin, please!” ? 

O NCE more the great lever swung gently 
up and down before taking the strain. 
Once more the pump began its deep-noted 
beat and throb. Once more young Thomp- 
son manipulated the controls, his eyes 
fixed on the long-armed pointer. The on- 
lookers hardly dared to breathe, as the 
tension rose from zero to ten tons per 
square inch. 

“No sign of yield,” reported Thompson. 
Eleven. Twelve. Thirteen. Fourteen. Fif- 
teen. 

Murgatroyd raised his eyebrows in mute 
inquiry, and Thompson shook his head in 
reply. The test piece held as firm and un- 
yielding as at the start. 

“By the Lord Harry . .” exclaimed 

Jamieson, but Murgatroyd raised a depre- 
catory hand. But even respect for their 
chief could not restrain an excited murmur 
from the assistants, as the pointer moved 
over its scale to record eighteen tons per 
square inch. 

“Equal to British Standard steel before 
the Trouble,” cried Jamieson. “Man alive, 
ye’ve done it!” 

“.Wait till the test is finished,” replied 
Murgatroyd, though his voice shook slight- 
ly- 

Thompson’s pale face was flushed and 
his dark eyes sparkled. He flashed a quick 
smile at the professor. 

“Sylvia Metal!” 

The professor’s features relaxed for an 
instant in a responsive smile at his chief 
assistant’s eager face. Then he stiffened 
once more. 

“Steady, please, everybody. There must 
be no doubt about the test.” 

“Hoots! Doubt? Why, man. 

“Hush! Carry on, please.” 

The tension steadily rose. Twenty-five. 
Twenty-six. Twenty-seven. 

“It’ll go to fifty! There’s no corrosion. 
It’s as good as the freshly- made steel,” 
cried the irrepressible Jamieson. 

Thirty! A loud cheer, which the profes- 
sor made no attempt to quell, rose from 
them, and a roar from without answered 
it. 

“Will I tell them ye’ve found it?” 

“Wait. It can only be a few minutes 
longer. Remember we must examine the 
fracture before we can be certain. There 



must be no sign of greenish-blue corrosion 
before I can be satisfied.” 

“Man, are ye made of ice? Here’s the 
wonder of the world happening under your 
nose, and ye talk about waiting till you are 
satisfied. Look, it’s gone to forty now. 
Aweel, I’m satisfied if you are not. Forty- 
ton steel ! That’s good enough for me. It’s 
better than the steel I was using in the 
Severn Bridge. Losh! The Severn Bridge! 
It seems as if it was in another life I had 
been building that. Aye, but I’ll build it" 
yet. Forty-ton steel! Eh, man, it’s grand.” 

The test was concluded amid ever-grow- 
ing excitement. Once again they had to 
withdraw under cover while Thompson 
remained at his post. A. deafening report 
announced the parting of the test piece, 
that slender shining rod on which their 
hopes were centered. There was' a rush 
from the alcove, where they had sheltered, 
to the great machine, now resting quietly 
on its stops, its task accomplished. Thomp- 
son disengaged the fractured pieces from 
the jaws of the machine and handed them 
to' the professor. Not, however, before he 
had taken a quick look at the fractured 
ends. An expression of intense joy irradi- 
ated his ascetic features. The fractured 
ends shone clean and silvery, sparkling 
with a thousand facets like a precious 
jewel. No sign of the dreaded greenish- 
blue color which had so often dashed their 
hopes. 

Murgatroyd took the broken pieces and 
examined them quickly. One look was 
enough. More minute examination could 
follow at leisure. For a moment he held the 
two polished rods of steel in his hands, 
while they all watched him in strained 
silence. Then he spoke. 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen, I — I wish to 
announce . . .” 

Jamieson sprang forward just in time 
as the tall figure of the aged professor 
tottered and crumpled up into his arms. 

"Get the doctor, quick! It’s just a faint, 
I think. Aye, his pulse is no’ too bad.” 

They made him as comfortable as they 
could on the floor of the test house, and, 
by the time the doctor arrived, he was 
showing signs of returning consciousness. 
Jamieson explained in a few words. 

“I see,” nodded the doctor. “Great joy 
can have that effect. H’m. Heart’s all 
right. Nothing wrong there, except age. 
He will be all right tomorrow. I’ll get him 
to bed.” 

Then Jamieson strode to one of the win- 
dows and flung it wide. He was greeted 
with wave after wave of cheerine. Tha 
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chief engineer was tremendously popular, 
and it was some time before he could get 
a hearing. The men knew what he had to 
say, for the great news had already cir- 
culated rapidly, and they were in a hilari- 
ous mood. At last he held up his hand for 
silence, and the men settled down to. listen 
after a final roar of cheering. It was short. 

“My lads, its all true. It’s been weary 
waiting, but it’s come at last. We’ve found 
it!. . 

He got no further. Two or three bold 
spirits climbed to the window and seized 
the stocky figure of the little Scot, who 
laughingly abandoned himself to their 
rough friendliness. He was hoisted on the 
shoulders of two stalwarts and carried in 
triumph round the yard. The relief and 
delight of the men knew no restraint. 
Gone were all the gloomy forebodings that 
had assailed them from time to time dur- 
ing the long winter months. Spring had 
come and with it this glorious hope, this 
certainty, in fact, of early release from 
their self-inflicted captivity. Soon they 
would be marching to Bradley Parva to 
reclaim their girls, and to restore the joys 
and comforts of their former life. So they 
swarmed round the swaying form of the 
little Scot, as his joyous bearers staggered 
amid the swirling throng of rejoicing 
workers. 

A T LAST exhaustion sobered the excited 
men. Breathless, they sat Jamieson 
down and allowed him to depart, after 
three rousing cheers from their parched 
throats. There was no thought of work 
for the rest of the day. Reorganization of 
their work, now that the new metal was 
available, could come tomorrow. For the 
present no one thought of anything but 
making a night of it. 

Jamieson returned to his own rooms, 
where he flung himself into his arm-chair, 
suddenly realizing that he was intensely 
weary. The nucleus of his plans for the 
time when the new metal was discovered 
were already in existence. Tomorrow he 
would elaborate them in the light of the 
great discovery. Forty- ton steel! The en- 
gineer in him thrilled at the thought of 
such a material to work with. . . . 

His reverie was interrupted by an urgent 
knock at the door, and Hanley entered. 

“Gome in, come in. A great day! Will 
ye join me in a little celebration?” 
"Thank you, sir, but .” 

“Say when.” 

“Good luck to Sylvia Metal!” 

“Aye, here’s to it. For-r-rty-ton steel!” 



“Wonderful, sir, but . . . .” 

“Losh save us, man, don’t spoil this day’s 
good work with 

“Oh, it's nothing about Sylvia Metal, sir. 
That’s all right. The afternoon patrol has 
just returned.” 

“Well. Why do you look so serious?” 
“They report that they could not carry 
but their usual reconnaisance owing to a 
large body of disciplined tribesmen. They 
said they were swarming everywhere. The 
patrol was not attacked, and they thought 
it wise not to attract attention to them- 
selves by trying to force a passage.” 
Jamieson thought this over for a minute. 
“This confirms Buddy Jones’s story.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Yesterday I might have been worried 
by what you have told me. But things are 
different now. We have Sylvia Metal. Soon 
we shall possess modern arms and equip- 
ment. We can laugh at Buddy Jones.” 
“Yes, if we can hold out against them.” 
"Of course we can. Our walls can stand 
a siege.” 

“Yes, I think they can. But there's 
another matter. It is useless trying to send 
a convoy to Bradley Parva in the face of 
this new menace. The convoy would be 
hopelessly outnumbered.” 

“That's so. Dale will have to be left 
guessing until we can march to his relief.” 
“Relief?” 

“Yes. He will be besieged, too, by these 
devils. But he won’t be caught napping.” 
Hanley’s face fell. “Just when I was 
thinking of seeing my girl again,” he mut- 
tered dejectedly. 

“Hoots, man! Rifles and machine-guns 
made of for-rty-ton steel. Does it no’ stir 
your blood? Aye, it’s another race, and 
we’ll win this one, too. Rifles and machine- 
guns! I had thought to take a rest till 
tomorrow, but we’ll start now. Equipment 
for a force of two hundred men. Get your 
pencil and notebook, laddie.” 

Hanley flushed under the elder man’s 
enthusiasm. His dejection vanished and 
he seized a sheet of paper. 

“To hundred rifles plus thirty per cent 
spares. . .” 

“I’m thinking, laddie, maybe we’ll 
need . . Just pull your chair up.” 

They sat long into the night, with the 
sounds of the men’s sing-song in their 
ears, working at the plans with which to 
meet the new danger. The early dawn 
came gray and chill before Jamieson sat 
back, tired and with a gray stubble show- 
ing on his chin, but ready for the last lap 
in their race against time. 
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tain of leaves and see what the drumming 
portended. As he looked, a large puff of 
smoke rose above the tree-tops and hung 
lazily in the still air. It was followed by 
two more and, with the ascent of the third 
smoke cloud, the drumming abruptly 
ceased. 

Dale frowned in perplexity and half 
rose to return to the village. But he sat 
back again on his-.oouch of sweet-smelling 
hay. What was the use of fussing? The 
sentries were on duty and the guard at the 
main gate was reliable. There was nothing 
to be gained by issuing useless warnings. 
Warnings? Against what? The 'tribesmen 
were apparently well-disposed. Dale closed 
his eyes. All was silent now, save for the 
drone of insects and the sleepy chirping of 
birds. Deep peace brooded over the sunny 
land. 

The glorious day came to an end in a 
long dewy twilight. Simpson took his eve- 
ning meal with the Dales according to his 
usual Sunday custom. And equally accord- 
ing to custom, Dale invited Simpson to ac- 
company him on a final round of inspec- 
tion of the pickets. Everything was quite 
normal and the usual Sunday evening 
hush settled over the village. Sylvia and 
Jessie cleared up the remains of the meal 
as quickly as possible, and while dusk was 
falling they busied themselves with light- 
ing the lamps, not only in the house, but 
also for a certain distance along the lane 
on either side of the rectory gates, as pro- 
vided in Scheme B. 

"Curious, the Master still keeping up all 



these precautions,” said Jessie, shoulder- 
ing her ladder and moving on to the next 
post. "But there, I expect he knows best. 
Having to go armed after nightfall, too! 
Well, I don’t mind that so much,” she said, 
unhooking the wooden club which hung 
from her belt and swinging it once or 
twice. “I wish I could get a chance at those 
devils, that’s all.” 

"Really, Jessie, you ought to have been 
a man. I believe you would enjoy the 
fighting.” 

“It does excite me, miss. Whenever there 
has been a fight, I want to go and join in. 
I get that restless when there’s going to 
be a fight.” 

"You’re a dreadful girl! Have you fin- 
ished lighting your lamps? Come and sit 
outside for a few minutes. It’s much too 
hot to go indoors. Where is Albert tonight? 
Will he be coming round?” 

“Albert! That great gawk! No, miss, he 
won’t be coming round. He is on duty at 
the main gate tonight,” she replied, swing- 
ing her club round her head with a hum- 
ming noise. 

“Jessie! Do put that club down and 
come and sit quietly with me.” 

“Mustn't put it down, miss. Master’s or- 
ders,” and with one last vicious swipe at 
the air, she hooked the club to her belt 
and stood snuffing at the dew-laden air. 

"Jessie, do come and sit down.” 

“Yes, miss. Sorry, miss, I feel so rest- 
less. There’s something in the air.” 

“Nonsense. You'll give me the creeps. 
Everything is as quiet as a mouse.” 
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“Yes. It’s so still, isn’t it? You'd hear 
anything miles away on a night like this, 
wouldn’t you?” 

"I suppose so,” Sylvia yawned. “What a 
heavenly night.” 

J ESSIE plumped herself down on the 
grassy bank, where Sylvia was already 
reclining with her hands clasped behind 
her neck, and the two girls carried on for 
some time a good gossip about the affairs, 
of the village. The name of Albert cropped 
up again and Sylvia told her maid it was 
high time she made up her mind. 

“Yes, miss, but it’s very difficult. I think 
a lot about it while I’m working and some- 
times it hurts, especially when I think it's 
Dick. He’s such a dear and he does say 
the most lovely things. Almost like poetry.” 
* “You absurd girl!” 

“But then Albert will wallop him again 
if I listen to him. It’s very difficult for a 
girl.” 

“Nonsense!" 

“All very well to say nonsense. You wait 
until Mr. Thompson comes. Then you’ll 
see how difficult it is.” 

“Difficult? Why, it’s all settled between 
me and Mr. Thompson.” 

“I dare. say. But Mr. Simpson is big 
and strong.” 

'Sylvia sat up, laughing..' 

“Listen!” Jessie said. “There it is again!” 
“What is it, Jessie? You quite startled 
me.” 

“Something. . There’s something in 
the air tonight. Listen! . No, it’s gone. 
It sounded something like a motorcycle.” 
Sylvia slipped back into a more com- 
fortable pose and closed her eyes content- 
edly. 

Some animal was softly moving in the 
shrubbery, poor little thing. 

She aroused with a start, hearing a crash 
in the shrubbery. Before she could rise, 
rough hands grabbed her. She tried to 
scream, but a cloth was flung over her 
head, stifling her frantic cries. She heard 
Jessie scream and she struggled as at- 
tempts were made to drag her away. She 
was young and strong and managed to 
make a strenuous resistance, though blind- 
ed by the suffocating cloth which envel- 
oped her head. 

At the first alarm, Jessie sprang up and 
seized her club. As a tribesman sprang at 
her out J of the shrubbery, she screamed 
loudly and aimed a stout blow at him. He 
gave a cry of pain and came toward her 
again, but she held him at arm’s length, 
raining blows on him, so that he relaxed 



his grasp. With a hearty round-arm swipe 
she hit him on the forearm, breaking it 
with a snap like a rotten stick. The man 
staggered back and exposed his head un- 
protected. With a shriek of joy, she 
brought down the club on his round skull, 
cracking it like an egg-shell. Wasting no 
further time on him, she flew to the rescue 
of Sylvia, who was being dragged away. 

Surprised by her sudden onslaught, the 
two men who grasped her mistress were 
caught unawares. One of them was felled 
by a terrific swipe on the head from the 
maid, who was now translated into a veri- 
table fury. She aimed another blow at 
the face of the second man, but missed 
him. With a curse he dropped Sylvia, and 
turned to meet the danger. It was difficult 
for him to see his assailant in the dim 
twilight, but he made a rush. Although 
Jessie had time to get in one shrewd blow, 
the very impetus of his rush overbore her 
and they went down kicking and fighting 
tooth and nail. He managed to seize her 
by the throat and began to choke the life 
out of her, in spite of the blows she still 
tried to aim at him. Blows which grew 
feebler as she struggled to get her breath 
under the relentless grip of her enemy. - 
Releasing her throat for a moment, he 
snatched the club from her enfeebled 
grasp with a grunt of satisfaction. 

Meanwhile Dale and Simpson, had com- 
pleted their inspection of ttie defense posts 
and were on their way back home. They 
were startled by Jessie’s scream, followed 
by her Amazon cries as she fought her 
assailant off. Fortunately they were actu- 
ally passing at the moment a lamppost 
with its crate of torches in readiness for 
night operations. 

“Run, Simmy. I'll follow as fast as I 
can with a torch.” 

Simpson needed no urging and he rushed 
up the rectory drive, where he was at first 
unable to distinguish what had happened. 
Bubhis eyes were accustomed to the dark- 
ness and he rapidly discerned the struggle 
between Jessie and the tribesman, after a 
few moments’ bewildered staring. Jessie’s 
strangled gasps guided him to the spot and 
he arrived in the nick of time. The ruffian, 
whose eyes and ears were sharper than 
Simmy’s, released the girl and sprang at 
him. The tribesman’s blow missed his 
skull and glanced off his shoulder. Simmy 
fell upon him in a fury, and' it was the 
brute’s turn to feel the relentless pressure 
of fingers on his throat. This way and that 
they swayed and staggered, the brute 
fighting like a wild-cat. But he was no 
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match for the gigantic Simpson, who held 
grimly on, forcing the struggling man’s 
head farther and farther back, until his 
neck appeared likely to break under his 
sinewy fingers, 

Sylvia had by now released herself from 
the enveloping cloth and sat trying to 
grasp the situation in the gloom. There 
was a shout from Dale, hurrying up with 
a flaming torch in his hand. The faint 
glow from the still distant torch was 
enough. With a cry of alarm, Sylvia saw 
the inert form of Jessie motionless on the 
ground, while Simmy struggled in the grip 
of a murderous enemy. She leaped to her 
feet, unslung her club, and as the wretch’s 
head swayed past her in their frantic fight, 
she brought her club down with a resound- 
ing whack on his forehead. The man fell 
as if pole-axed, just as Dale arrived, pant- 
ing. 

Dale wasted no time in words, or in fren- 
zied inquiries as to what had happened. It 
was obvious, now that there was sufficient 
light. Sylvia flew to Jessie and cried aloud 
in relief to find that she was alive and 
unhurt except for a painful throat. Poor 
Jessie could only croak a brief account of 
her share in the fight, and Sylvia, seeing 
her physical distress, desisted from further 
talk and helped the half-fainting girl into 
the rectory. 

Dale stared at Simpson in dismay. 
“Tribesman!”- he gasped. “How on earth 
did they get in?” 

He was answered by the outbreak of 
pandemonium close at hand. Shrieks and 
yells broke out, punctuated by the shrill 
blast of whistles, while the red glare of 
flares and beacons signaled the alarm to 
the whole community. 

“My God, we are attacked in force! Come 
on, Simmy!” 

“The girls!” 

“They know what to do. No need to 
worry about them.” 

“But . . ." 

“Nonsense, man. There is no time for 
sentiment. This has been practised a dozen 
times. Look, there is Sylvia lighting the 
flare on the river bank. She and Jessie 
are all right.” 

T 3EY hurried to the scene of the up- 
roar, where it was only too evident 
what had happened. A strong party of 
tribesmen had skilfully evaded detection 
and had made its way through the marsh- 
land, partly wading, partly swimming, and 
had flung itself on the sleeping village, 
effecting a complete surprise. Dale’s de- 



fense organization was sorely tested, but 
it had not broken down. A patrol had come 
upon the enemy and had given the alarm; 
though heavily outnumbered, the patrol 
had put up a stout resistance and caused 
a number of casualties among the invad- 
ers, now dazzled by the flares, with a heavy 
fire of arrows. 

The enemy charged resolutely, but every 
moment brought fresh reinforcements to 
the defenders. Half-dressed men kept ar- 
riving, and they plunged heartily into the 
fight. Gradually the isolated and desultory 
duels between small parties of invaders 
and defenders became concentrated into 
one battle, as the tribesmen were ringed 
round by resolute and disciplined defend- 
ers. But it was touch and go at first. Every 
man was needed, and when Dale and 
Simpson arrived on the scene, they plunged 
straight into the fray. 

“Shoulder to shoulder, lads,” roared Syl- 
vanus Dale, laying about him lustily with 
his club. Simmy was by his side and his 
gigantic form ploughed its way through 
the enemy, leaving a trail of dead and 
dying behind him. The men recognized 
their beloved leader in the red glare of 
the flares and raised a cheer. They 
swarmed round him and, led by him, they 
hurled themselves afresh on the tribes- 
men, who began to give way. Fresh rein- 
forcements arrived under a competent 
sergeant, who led his men to a flank at- 
tack on the wavering enemy. All was go- 
ing well! 

Panting with the weight of his years, 
Dale drew out of the fight and sat on a 
fallen tree trunk mopping his brow. Simp- 
son went to him anxiously. 

“You’re not hurt, sir?” 

“No, no, I'm all right. A bit blown. God 
forgive me, I’m enjoying it! What a fight! 
But we’ve beaten them off. Phew! This is 
worse than anything, we have had to en- 
dure before. How ever did they manage to 
ford the marshes? I thought we were im- 
pregnable there.” 

“They are being driven back into the 
marshes now. The fight is drawing off. 
Shall we return to the rectory?” 

“Presently, presently. The girls will be 
busy getting ready to tend the wounded, 
and the other women told off for this duty 
will be there by now. Our place is here. 
Good God, what is that?” 

A fresh uproar broke out from the direc- 
tion of the main gate. Again whistles 
shrilled their warning, and flames leaped 
skyward from the alarm posts on the pali- 
sade. 
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“Another attack I” cried Dale, rising en- 
ergetically and hastening, accompanied by 
Simmy, along the village street. A woman 
shrieked as they ran that tribesmen were 
breaking in the main gate and they would 
all be murdered. At the guard house they 
found a single terrified sentry on duty, 
all the rest having turned out to man the 
defenses. 

“They've got a battering-ram, sir, a tree 
trunk, and they are going to bash the gate 
in.” 

Dale and Simpson hurried to the pali- 
sade where they found an anxious sergeant 
shepherding his men. A fierce fire of ar- 
rows was being directed on the attackers, 
who were swarming round a huge batter- 
ing-ram which they were preparing to hurl 
at the gate. If they were allowed to reach 
it, it was doubtful if the gate could survive 
the impact. 

“Keep your head down, sir,” cried the 
sergeant. “The air is fairly whistling with 
arrows. They’ll redouble their fire when 
they are ready to charge. Can you bring 
up' reinforcements, sir? I doubt if- we can 
hold them alone. How’s the other fight 
going?” 

Dale quickly gave him information about 
the fight and the sergeant exclaimed with 
satisfaction, “Swum the marshes, did they? 
Cunning devils! Well, that’s good news as 
far as it goes. Though, mind you, if they’ve 
swum across in one place, they .can do it 
in another.” 

Dale sent Simpson to gather as many 
reinforcements as could be spared and 
bring them to the main gate. It was evi- 
dent that the tribesmen were massing for 
the attack. They were clearly visible in 
the light of the flares and they exposed 
themselves recklessly. The fire of the de- 
fenders did fearful execution among them, 
but with shrill cries they suddenly began 
to rush at the main gate, a strong party in 
their' midst staggering under the weight 
of a stout tree trunk. Undeterred by the 
fire of the defenders, they pressed on, fresh 
men immediately taking the places of 
those who fell. 

With a shout of horror, Dale saw the 
battering-ram launched with an alarming 
acceleration at the gate. Roaring with 
anticipated triumph, the wild men surged 
forward in an overwhelming rush. Writh- 
ing forms, gasping out their' last agony, 
marked their path, but this did not deter 
them; with' an appalling crash the batter- 
ing-ram struck the gate and a groan from 
the defenders rose when they saw their 
stout defense crash inward. The hinges 



gave way under the impact arid one half 
of the gate fell flat on the ground. Shrill- 
ing their glee, the enemy swarmed through 
the gap, only to be met by a terrific fire 
from Dale and his. men. 

A terrible melee ensued, in which the 
disciplined valor of the defenders gave 
them an advantage over the horde of sav- 
age brutes. Yet in spite of this, they were 
pressed back from the gate, and things 
would have been settled then and there 
had not Simpson arrived with thirty men 
hastily gathered as best he could. 1 These 
men poured a devastating fire of arrows 
into the flanks of the enemy, who, fearing 
to be cut off from their friends, sullenly 
began to give way. A valiant charge, led 
by Dale in person, drove the invaders back 
in confusion to the broken gate, where 
they became entangled with those who 
were still trying to press their way in. 
With a feeling of relief Dale realized that 
the situation was getting under control, 
and he drew out of the sight in order to 
organize a party to raise the fallen half 
of the gate as soon as possible. 

But it was not to be. While he was 
mopping his brow and regaining his 
breath, there was a shout of dismay be- 
hind him,, and three men came running 
from the direction of the village. 

“Help! Help!” they shrieked. “Those 
devils have broken in by Fouracre Field! 
Thousands of them! Must have swum the 
marshes.” 

W ITH a sinking heart Dale realized that 
if this disastrous news were true he 
and his men were cut off from the rest of 
the village. Confirmation came all too rap- 
idly from two more panic-stricken men. 
The flares were dying down; since no one 
could be spared to replenish them in their 
desperate straits. Dale ordered a quick 
reconnaissance to get at the facts, and is- 
sued rapid orders for fighting a rearguard 
action to the village, and, if possible, to 
the rectory, which had long been prepared 
as a final rallying point in an emergency. 

“Now, may God help us, for only His help 
can save us,” he muttered. "Simmy, we 
must evacuate the women and children 
from their houses as we go, and try to get 
them to the rectory. Pray God that they 
have been warned there and manned the 
defenses.” 

“Never fear! - We’ll fight this out to the 
end! There must be a limit to these 1 devils. 
They aren’t numberless. We’ll give them 
such a bellyful of fighting that they’ll leave 
us alone for years to come.” 
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“Simmy, come here.' Come close. Listen! 
Swear to me now that, if we ... if ... I 
can’t say it. My God, my God, surely 
not. ... It cannot be Thy will." Dale 
buried his face in his hands for a moment 
and then drew himself erect again. “Sim- 
my," he cried in a firm voice, "swear to 
me that, if necessary, you will kill Sylvia, 
rather than let her fall into the hands of 
those savages.” 

“Nonsense! We shan't come to that.” 

“Yet swear it! God help me, I could not 
do it.” 

“Neither could I. Don’t talk of such 
things. Kill Sylvie! What of the other 
women? Bosh! Perhaps we shall go down 
fighting, who knows? Perhaps not. But 
don’t let’s get morbid about it. This isn’t 
like you, sir." 

Dale smiled wearily. “Something tells 
me that my dream of a new and happier 
England is being smashed this fearful 
night. I have dreamed dreams. Impossi- 
ble dreams! And now I am going to wake 
up. I know it.” 

Simpson looked at his companion in 
surprise. Dale was standing with his face 
turned to the dark sky, a gentle resigned 
expression on his countenance. A sad ex- 
pression of tired acquiescence and disap- 
pointment. 

“Thy will be done,” he murmured, and 
drew a deep breath. Then he squared his 
shoulders and became his old self. A ser- 
geant came up, saluted, and announced all 
ready for the withdrawal. 

“Good. I ' shall remain with the rear- 
guard. Simmy, you go forward with the 
main body. Take the women and children 
with you, with as much food as they can 
carry. Nothing else. Give Sylvie my love.” 

A whistle shrilled and the retreat be- 
gan. It was skilfully conducted, and the 
enemy were an appreciable time in grasp- 
ing -what had happened. The brief space of 



time was invaluable to the sorely tried 
defenders, and they were able to disen- 
tangle themselves from the dying fight 
round the gate without serious loss. The 
extinction of the flares, as the rearguard 
retired in good order, aided their disap- 
pearance in the darkness. For some reason 
the tribesmen did not follow up closely; 
perhaps they feared a trap. 

The reconnoitering body, which had been 
sent to locate the fresh irruption of sav- 
ages, returned with a puzzling tale. The 
tribesmen were there right enough in large 
numbers in Fouracre Field, but they had 
not advanced to take possession of the 
main village street, except in small num- 
bers. The scouts had met these and had 
dispersed them without difficulty, driving 
them back to rejoin their fellows in Four- 
acre Field. There they were, massed in a 
large body, jabbering and making a great 
hubbub with their drums. The situation 
for the defenders was, however, highly 
dangerous, as they had to traverse the vil- 
lage street with this large body of the 
enemy on their flank. A resolute charge 
by the invaders, and a vigorous attack in 
the rear by those without the main gate, 
would probably annihilate the retreating 
party then and 'there. Still the minutes 
passed and the attack did not come. 

Simpson maneuvered the main body 
through the village, evacuating whimper- 
ing women and frightened children from 
the cottages. Fortunately most cf the cot- 
tages were in the main street, and it was 
only a matter of a few minutes to clear out 
each wakeful and terrified household. Dale 
and his rearguard worked along steadily 
behind the main body, maintaining com- 
munication with it and with scouts thrown 
out on the flank, whence an attack might 
be launched against them at any moment. 

“A miracle!” thought Dale. “Why don’t 
they attack? God help us if they do! 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE END OF IT ALL 

S UMMER at Bradley Parva. England in 
August! Green pastures shimmering 
in a heat haze. Cattle cropping the 
sweet marshland grass and snuffing greed- 
ily at the rich, nectar-laden breezes 
spreading lazily over the river flats. Warm 
aroma from the growing corn, rising 
hot from the sun-baked fields. ' Tanned 
haycocks waiting their turn to be carted 
to the stack, and aiding their distilled 
sweetness to the ambrosial air. 

“Paradise,” murmured Sylvanus Dale, 
lying at full length on a couch of hay. 

The silence of utter peace descended on 
them. “Damn the flies,", observed Dale 
mildly, and covered his face with a hand- 
kerchief. Simpson smoked his pipe gazing 
serenely on Sylvia, who was staring medi- 
tatively into the middle distance. A faint 
throbbing came to them on the light sum- 
mer wind. 

“Listen,” she said. 

“It’s only some of the tribesmen amusing 
themselves.” 

Sylvanus sat up abruptly and listened. 
“There has been a lot of this drumming 
during the last few days. I wonder if it 
means anything.” 

“Some festival or other,” yawned Simp- 
son. 

“Daddy, is there any news?” 

“From Birmingham? No, darling. I’m 
afraid we can hardly expect any until 
these tribesmen clear off.” 

A chill seemed to come over the splendor 
of the day. Sylvia sighed, and Dale ex- 
changed a meaning glance with Simpson. 

“Are you coming for a tramp with us 
this evening, Sylvia?” 

“What’s the use? We can’t get far,” she 
replied. A silence fell on them, broken by 
Sylvia who exclaimed impatiently, “What’s 
the use of pretending? We are hemmed 
in, besieged. What does it mean? Why do 
we get no news from Birmingham?. 
Daddy! Why don’t you answer? Have you 
had some news that you are keeping from 
me?” 

“No, no darling.” 

“I’m sorry, but — I sometimes feel I shah 
go mad. We talk of peace and yet hideous 
war is closing in on us on all sides. I know 
it.” 

“Darling, you mustn’t get fancies like 
that.” 

“Then, why don’t "the convoys from 
Birmingham arrive as usual?” 



“It’s these troublesome tribesmen. Bud- 
dy Jones’s gang. They are a wild-looking - 
lot, quite different from Kennedy’s lot, who 
were really quite decent fellows when you 
got to know them. You know our patrols 
are opposed by them, and they are in such 
numbers that we have to give way— for 
the time being.” 

“I’m terrified by those rough-looking 
men whenever I see them. They leer at 
us, as if they were enjoying some tremen- 
dous joke — at our expense.” 

D ALE sighed. The glory of the day 
seemed to have departed, and his 
many worries and troubles began to close 
round him again. 

“I think Sylvie is right, sir. I don’t trust ’ 
them. We know nothing about what is go- 
ing on elsewhere. Buddy Jones may be 
looting and massacring all over the coun- 
try for all we know.” 

“How dreadful! Simmy, why do you say 
such things?” 

Simpson stood up and stretched lazily. 
“A natural love of horrors, I suppose.” He 
laughed. “It was a silly thing to say. I 
think we ate too much for lunch and have 
consequently been growing morbid. I ex- 
pect your father is right as usual, and the 
tribes will melt away somehow in the 
autumn.” 

"Yes. But meanwhile we won’t take any 
chances. It’s a nuisance having to keep 
on the alert day and night.. It interferes 
with work on the land, but it can’t be 
helped. Let’s forget about everything, ex- 
cept that the sun is shining, the hay smells 
sweet, God’s in His heaven and all’s right' 
with the world!” 

“Come on, Simmy, let’s join the others 
for a walk. Botheration take, the tribes. 
We shan’t be able to go for our favorite 
walk. Anyway it’s too hot to go fax. Let’s 
suggest bathing in the river instead.” 
“Good idea!” 

“Good-by, Daddy. Don’t oversleep.” 

“Be off! I shall certainly compose myself 
for quiet — er— meditation as soon as I can 
enjoy peace and quiet. In other words, as 
soon as you- have gone.” 

A renewed outburst of drumming, ap- 
parently from Six-mile Wood, assailed 
their ears as the young people moved off. 
This wood was now out of bounds, and 
patrols were turned back before they 
reached it. Sylvanus listened with a vague 
uneasiness which banished the gentle 
drowsiness that had begun to steal over 
him. He stared at -the screen of trees as 
though he could penetrate the green cur- 
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Surely His hand is preserving us. It is not 
His will that we should perish!” His cour- 
age rose and he began to hum. the "Old 
Hundredth.” The man nearest to him in 
the darkness heard the familiar tune and 
flashed a quick smile. 

“That’s right, sir. Let it go, right out 
loud!” His voice joined the rector’s, and 
after an instant’s hesitation, other voices 
took up the melody. The litle body of men 
pressed in close to one another, and a 
loud chant rose on the still night air. .The 
men were good singers, and soon they took 
up the parts of the chant in correct har- 
mony, so that their voices mounted in the 
echoing village street, as though they were 
in a cathedral. 

The main body heard them and raised 
a cheer in response. 

Simpson’s eyes sparkled with delight. 
"How like the splendid old boy!” he 
thought. 

“Good heavens, sir,” cried the sergeant, 
“just listen to that.” 

"I know, Sergeant. Rather fine, isn’t 
it?” 

“I don’t mean that, sir. It’s them sav- 
ages. Listen!” 

“What? I can’t hear anything." 

“That’s what I mean. They’ve stopped 
yammering and drumming.” 

“By Jove, so they have. Is the attack 
coming?” / 

“Can’t hear nothing, sir. I think we can 
make it, even if they do attack.' We’re 
nearly there.” 

“What about the rearguard? They have 
some distance to go still.” 

“Never fear, sir. If we can get all these 
poor women and children into safety, we’ll 
sally out and bring in the rearguard. Shall 
I send a runner and get a report from the 
scouts?” 

Before Simpson could reply a breathless 
runner arrived from the flank guard. 
Simpson and the sergeant quickly ques- 
tioned him. 

“But are you sure, man? They can’t all 
have gone mad.” 

“Absolutely certain, sir. I was close up 
to them, watching them from only a few,, 
yards away, though they didn’t see me. 
As soon as the guv’nor started his chant, 
they all stopped their jabbering and lis- 
tened hard._ The drumming stopped too. 
Funny, it was. They seemed alh struck of a 
heap about something. Then one or two 
started running toward the main gate,” 

“The main gate? What on earth . . ,? 
They must have known we had abandoned 
it.” ~~~ 



“Yes, sir. Then the blokes who had be- 
gun to work their way in at the main gate 
started yammering and drumming like 
mad, and the whole lot in Fouracre Field 
started squealing and running to the main 
gate.” 

“But — but 

“I know, sir. Seems mad, don’t it? When 
we were certain, I was told to come and 
report to you firsthand then to the rear- 
guard. I’ll be getting on my way, if you 
don’t mind, sir. 

“It’s a blinkin’ miracle, sir, that’s what 
it is. They had us cold, if they had pushed 
the attack home. What’s bitten them?” 

T HE gate of the rectory drive loomed up 
in the darkness, and a cheerful mur- 
mur rose from the little force at the sight. 
The sentry’s challenge was answered by a 
score of cheery voices. Torches flared up 
as they marched in, and the scared women 
were comforted by the sight of friends 
and relations, husbands and sweethearts, 
among the garrison; but there were others 
who sought in vain for their loved ones. 

Sylvia was overwhelmed for the time 
with the work of organizing the refugees, 
but when the main body first marched in, 
she rushed at Simpson. “Daddy,” she 
gasped. “Where’s Daddy?” 

“It’s all right, darling.' He’s with the 
rearguard. They will be here in a minute 
or two. Listen!” 

The “Old Hundredth,” which had been 
swelling louder and louder on the night 
wind, suddenly broke out with a trium- 
phant crescendo close at hand, and the 
rearguard swung in through the rectory 
gate headed by Dale, his grey hair shining 
silver in the torchlight, head and shoulders 
above the rest. The gate was quickly barred 
behind them. 

Dale and Simpson rapidly organized the 
defenses of the rectory. There was no 
question of rest for any one of the defend- 
ers. They had no other . idea in their minds 
than that a tremendous attack would be 
launched against them at any moment. 
The inexplicable delay in the onset of the 
tribesmen was as mysterious as it was 
welcome. A hasty meal was served out, 
ammunition was replenished, and there 
was e.ven time to take a roll-call in order 
to arrive at an estimate of their losses. 

Twenty-two men were known to have 
been killed; fifteen more were missing 
and must be presumed dead, since no pris- 
oners had been allowed to fall into the 
hands of the enemy. There were twenty- 
five wounded men, of whom three were 
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seriously hurt; of the remainder, twelve 
were able to carry on, after being attended 
to by Sylvia and her little band of helpers. 
These losses were a serious matter to the 
slender forces of the defenses, and Dale 
grew grave as the excitement of. the fight 
died down, and the sober certainties of 
their desperate state forced themselves on 
his consciousness. How long could they 
hold out? 

The quiet of sheer fatigue began to de- 
scend upon the rectory, the silence only 
broken occasionally by a sharp word of 
command or a moan from one of the 
wounded. Sylvia sat in her chair nodding, 
as a wave of ' sleepiness swept over her, 
while Jessie, wakeful as ever, prowled up 
and down, brandishing, her club now and 
again. 

Then something obtruded itself on 
her consciousness. Something unfamiliar 
among the sounds of the night. What was 
it? She listened, straining her ears, but 
it was gone. Only fancy, perhaps . and 
yet she listened again. A sound she 
seemed to feel rather than hear" . tut- 
.tut-tut-tvt! ‘She suddenly remembered 
what she had heard or thought she had 
heard, just before they were attacked. A 
motor-bike. She listened again, hardly 
daring to breathe. Yes, there it was! Faint 
but unmistakable, throbbing on the stilly 
night. Boom! What was that? A new 
sound. . Drums? No, this was quite 
different. 

She ran to Sylvia and shook her roughly. 
In an instant she was awake. 

“What is it?” 

“Listen! Rifles! Guns!” Jessie was in- 
coherent in her excitement. 

“What on earth are you talking about, 
you silly girl?” 

“I’m not silly! Come and listen!” She 
dragged her mistress to the window. “Lis- 
ten!” 

Faint but clear, in the chilly stillness 
which heralded the coming dawn, Sylvia 
heard it. 

“But it’s impossible!” 

“Impossible or not, it’s there. Listen, 
miss! There! There again!” 

“Why it’s - quite loud now! Have the 
tribes. . Jessie, I have it! It’s Tommy! 
Murgatroyd! They’ve found it and they’ve 
got guns! We’re saved! Where’s Dad- 
dy? . .” She rushed out and almost can- 
noned into her father and Simmy. 

“Ah, there you are, darling. I think we 
are secure for the time being. What a 
night! You must be worn out. But what’s 
the matter, my darling?” 
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S YLVIA was gasping for breath. “Listen! 

It’s Murgy! Tommy .rifles ..guns. 
Listen ! ” 

For a moment there was dead silence, 
as they stood listening, and then there 
came an unmistakable rattle of musketry 
and a burst of machine-gun fire. 

“Almighty God! Rifles and machine- 
guns! A miracle!” 

“Don’t you see? It’s Tommy! Sylvia 
Metal! They’ve made guns and rifles and 
they are coming to the rescue. We’re saved, 
I tell you. It’s Tommy! He always said he 
could come.” 

The unmistakable boom of a field-gun 
reached them, and the beam of a search- 
light swung across the sky. No possible 
doubt remained. The men in the be- 
leaguered camp had heard these strange 
sounds, too, and there was an excited 
shouting from the sentries. The beat of 
running footsteps sounded outside, and an 
agitated sergeant-major entered in haste. 
“Sir! Sir!” 

“I know, I know. I’ve heard it too. It’s 
incredible ! ” 

“It’s Professor Murgatroyd, sir." 

“It must be! I can’t believe it, yet who 
else can it be?” 

“It’s him right enough. Shall we ad- 
vance on the main gate and meet him?” 
“No. Take no chances. The main gate 
is open. They can walk straight in, if in- 
deed it is Murgatroyd’s force.” 

A burst of cheering came from the men. 
A tremendous noise, all the racket of a 
twentieth-century battle, broke out from 
close at hand. The repeated boom of 
field-guns assailed their ears and the 
flashes were clearly visible. The dawn 
began to break faintly, and the beam of a 
searchlight swung over them in the soft 
pearly twilight. Dale sat down wearily, 
suddenly realizing that he was very tired. 
Simpson went to him. 

“You’re not hurt?” 

“No, no. Look, Simmy, the dawn is com- 
ing. The dawn of a new day.” 

“Yes. Murgatroyd will soon be here. 
That is, if he is with the relieving column. 
Perhaps Jamieson will be in command.” 
“The relieving column! That stirs an 
old memory. I remember when Mafeking 
was relieved. What is happening to us?” 
“Are you sure you are all right, sir? Shall 
I call Sylvie?” 

Dale buried his face in his hands. “I am 
a little overwrought, perhaps. I am rather 
too old for this sort of thing.” 

“Nonsense. You are as young as any 
of us." 
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“No, I'm not. I’m Immeasurably older. 
Centuries older.” 

Simpson stared uneasily at his chief. 
The old man seemed to have aged con- 
siderably during -the night. A bewildered 
expression, like that of a surprised child, 
moulded his usually energetic features into 
those of a mild and resigned saint. His 
daughter came hurrying to his side in 
response to a message from Simpson. 

“What is it, Daddy? Everything is all 
right. They’ll soon be here. Look, it’s near- 
ly daylight now. They say there is no 
sign of the tribes anywhere. They have 
just melted away like an ugly dream.” 
Dale shivered slightly. “ ‘Melted away 
like a dream at dawn.’ Who wrote that, my 
child?” 

“Isn’t it splendid? Tommy will be with 
them, won’t he?” 

‘T hope so, child, I hope so.” 

“Daddy! What do you mean? Tommy 
will be there! Nothing can have happened 
to him. God would not be so cruel.” 
“Sylvie, darling, of course he is all right. 
There has been fighting, of course — I ex- 
pect they have had to fight their way from 
Birmingham. . .” 

“Oh, I won’t think of such a terrible 
thing. Simmy! Why do you speak of such 
things? Tommy is there safe and sound. 
I know it! Simmy, Simmy. . .” 

“There, there, darling, don’t cry. We are 
all a bit outside ourselves. Reaction after 
the tension of the night. By Jove! What a 
night it has been!” 

“Simmy! When they come, stay near 
me. You are such a dear. If he . if I 
have to be very brave. . .” 

“I shall be with you, dear, then and 
always.” 

There was an excited burst of cheering 
from the men, and they could be seen 
pointing toward the main gate. 

“Will you come and meet them, six?” 
Dale shook his head slowly. “I will await 
them here in my own rectory, where I have 
lived so long. I — I am hardly awake yet. 
I am a little tired, and I think I will 
sleep a little longer.” 

The sergeant-major came running. “A 
party of three soldiers advancing from the 
main gate, sir. Soldiers, and armed with 
rifles! Just think of that! The tribes must 
have had the surprise of their lives. Why,- 
they’d mow them down by hundreds!” 
Dale looked at him with his gentle be- 
wildered gaze. “Mowed them down in hun- 
dreds with machine-guns. Yes. Common 
sense, isn't it? That’s how the relieving 
column managed to get here.” 



“Yes, sir. Will you come and welcome 
the soldiers at the rectory gate, sir?” 

“No thank you. Sergeant-major. I will 
wait here. I am tired.” 

A ROAR from the gate announced the 
arrival of the advance guard of the 
relieving force. The defenders swarmed 
round the three soldiers, frenzied with 
delight, and hoisted them on their shoul- 
ders. They were a corporal and two pri- 
vates, grinning from ear to ear. They were 
carried in triumph to where Sylvanus Dale 
sat, with his daughter and Simpson anx- 
iously surrounding him. The tumult 
aroused him and he opened his eyes, still 
faintly bewildered, as though newly awak- 
ened from a deep sleep; he raised his 
hand as though in an act of blessing, and 
a hush fell on the excited men. The three 
soldiers slid awkwardly from the shoulders 
of those who had been carrying them, 
and the corporal saluted after a momen- 
tary pause. 

“Professor Murgatroyd’s force, sir. The 
main body is not far behind.” 

“Is Professor Murgatroyd with them?” 
“Yes, sir, and Mr. Jamieson.” 

“And Mr. Thompson?” 

“I don’t think so, sir. I haven’t seen him 
for some days.” 

A low cry came from Sylvia, and Simp- 
son laid his hand on her arm. 

“Don’t worry, dear. He only means 
what he says. He simply doesn’t happen 
to have seen him. Is he with the force. 
Corporal?” 

“Oh, yes, six. He started with them 
right enough.” 

“Tommy will come a little later,” Dale 
said. “He is not far behind.” 

‘Daddy, what do you mean? How do 
you know?” 

“Many things are clear to me now, child. 
Things yet to come. I loved your mother 
dearly, too. You will be very happy, 
Sylvie.” 

“Simmy,” whispered Sylvia. “I don’t like 
the look of Daddy at all. Can you find the 
doctor?" 

“Of course, dear, if you wish it. But he 
is quite all right. He will soon be his old 
self again. I’m going now to the gate, and 
I’ll bring the doctor back with me. Come 
on, men! Let's give the boys a real wel- 
come.” \ 

As they left, a small group of men came 
hastening up the rectory drive. Murga- 
troyd, Jamieson, Hanley, and Simpson, 
Murgatroyd hurried forward, his hands 
outstretched as Sylvia rose to her feet. 
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“My dear!” 

"Murgy!” 

“By Jove, its nice to hear myself called 
that again. No one but you has ever 
dared!” 

Dale opened his eyes, and his face was 
irradiated by a wonderful smile. 
“Murgatroyd!” 

“Old friend!” 

He tried to rise, but Murgatroyd gently 
restrained him. Jamieson silently gripped 
his hand after a quick look at his face. 
Then he drew Simpson aside. 

“Can ye get the doctor to come quick? 
Man, I don’t like it. And yet have ye ever 
seen such happiness on a man’s face? 
Away with you, laddie, and come back 
quick.” 

Dale’s eyes were sparkling now with 
something of their old fire. He fingered 
Murgatroyd’s accoutrements, shining with 
a silvery sheen in' the sunlight. 

“The new metal?” 

“Yes. Tommy found it, and he’s called 
it Sylvia Metal, the young scamp. He will 
be here in a few moments, Sylvie dear. He 
is with the rearguard, but I sent orders 
some time ago for him to join us; v The. 
tribesmen have cleared off completely.” 
“Run and meet him, my darling. I am 
in good hands now.” 

“Oh, Daddy darling are you sure?” 
“Yes, darling, run along.” 

She hugged him affectionately, danced 
Murgatroyd round by the lapels of his 
coat, kissed him on the end of his nose, 
and then sped like an arrow down the 



drive. Murgatroyd chuckled, and Jamieson 
grumbled that she seemed to have for- 
gotten his existence. 

64T¥THE new metal is wonderful stuff, eh, 
-i. Jamieson?” Dale said. 

“Aye, that it is. For-r-rty-ton steel, 
mark you, and rustless.” 

Dale sighed deeply. “Neither moth nor 
rust shall corrupt,” he murmured. 

“Laddie, listen to me. Ye asked what 
was the very first thing that was made of 
the new metal, Sylvia Metal.” 

“Yes. Sylvia Metal, a pretty sounding 
name.” 

“Aye. Well, ye’ll never guess what was 
really the first thing, so I’ll spare ye the 
trouble of guessing.” 

Dale opened his eyes with something 
of their old twinkle in them. "I wonder if 
I could guess right.” 

“Not unless ye’re a wizard. But ye’re 
spoiling my story, so will ye kindly not 
start guessing.” He laid his hand gently 
on Dale's knee. “It was that young scamp 
Tommy, that’s going to marry your daugh- 
ter. A good lad! He gave us all the slip 
the day it was discovered, the new metal, 
ye ken. Aye, and he sat up till all hours 
making a ring for his wife-to-be. So 
there’s the answer to your question as to 
what was the first thing made. Not rifles 
and machine-guns. That was for auld 
loons like me to think of. Aye, and 111 
wager it’s on her finger by now.” 

A beautiful smile irradiated Dale’s saint- 
ly countenance. “So ! That was true poetry. 
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I had half guessed. . . My dream! Will 

they make It come true? Merrie England! 
Sylvia and Tommy will build it anew. My 
dream!” 

Murgatroyd’s voice broke harshly. “Non- 
sense! The dream is over. We shall arm 
ourselves afresh, declare war on Buddy 
Jones, get into touch with others like our- 
selves. Our factories will soon be hum- 
ming again.” 

“No! No!” A despairing cry came from 
Dale. 

“I don’t understand you, Dale. What is 
the matter? We have, made the greatest 
discovery of -all time. We will build a 
new England on the ruins of the old. . . .” 
"That was my dream! You terrify me. 
Will the Machines come back?” 

“Of course!” Murgatroyd’s voice was al- 
most contemptuous. “Your settlement 
here, for example. I noticed your ingen- 
ious but clumsy sluices as we came along. 
We can modernize your drainage system 
afresh. I’ll harness the Severn and gen- 
erate electricity with turbines. We’ll revo- 
lutionize farmingr- Cheap power every- 
where. . . .” 

“Steady, Murgatroyd!” 

. “What do you mean by ‘steady’? Isn’t 
this what we have been working for?” 
“Aye, aye, of course. But don’t ye 
see. . . .” 

“Efficiency! That shall be the watch- 
word of the New Age. Efficiency! No place 
for the weakling and the slip-shod. A 
brilliant New Age, that shall outshine 
everything the world has everything 
dreamed of! 

“My dream! My dream! A healthier, 
better, saner England. Sylvie! She’s still 
in my dream and I can’t reach her.” 
“She's cornin'," Jamieson told him. "As 
fast as she can.” 

“She’s still in my dream.” 

“Nonsense! The dream is over,” Murga- 
troyd’s harsh voice grated. “The world 
now wakes to a. new hope.” 

“Or to a new despair!” The whispered 
words were scarcely audible, save to Jamie- 
son, kneeling by Dale’s side. 

There came the sound of hurrying foot- 
steps. It was Simpson with the doctor, 
followed by Sylvia and Thompson. 

“My child! How sweet you look! So you 
are really there? Have I got back?” 
“Back where, Daddy darling?” 

“Back into my dream. Was it all a night- 
mare? How strange! I dreamed they had 
found the new metal. Tommy found it.” 
“Yes, darling, it’s quite true. Here is 
Tommy.” 



The bewildered expression came - over 
Dale’s face again.' “Tommy! My dear boy I 
But — my dream! Can dream and reality 
be mixed?” 

The doctor looked at Jamieson with a 
puzzled expression. 

“Is his mind wandering?” 

‘Tm thinking he is the only one of us 
that is completely sane.” 

“What does he mean by his dream?” 

“The most real thing in the world.” 

“Rubbish! I detest these silly senti- 
ments, Jamieson, This is not at all like 
you.” 

“Is that so? Aweel, perhaps then I’m 
daft.” 

“Daddy. . Daddy. speak to me! 

. . Daddy. ...” 

Simpson started forward, but he was 
forestalled by Thompson. With a muttered 
apology he fell back, and Jamieson gently 
led him aside. Sylvia flung herself on her 
knees and gripped her father in her Arm 
young grasp, as though she could drag him 
back. 

The doctor straightened himself and 
shook his head slowly. 

“Daddy! . . . Daddy!” 

“Best let him be, lassie,” said Jamieson 
under his breath. "Poor wee lassie! Let 
him be. He’s gone back into his dream.” 

“Lucky man!” 

Jamieson started at Simpson’s muttered 
words. “Poor lad. Come awa’ with me. Aye, 
it’s hard for ye. But there’s work for 
you to do — you young ones. We old bodies 
are finished. There’s a new England com- 
ing, and it’s your task to build it — you and 
Tommy, with his sweet lass to help him, 
and all the others of your way of thinking. 
Aye, there’s a grand England coming. . . 
It's a queer world. Claudius killed himself 
rather than face an England without ma- 
chines. And old Sylvanus — heart failure, 
ye think. Aye, maybe ye’re right — but I’m 
thinking he just couldn’t face an England 
to which the Machine had returned. It’s 
a mad world. . , . But ye’ll build something 
new. It will be man’s work, Simmy my 
lad, and you’ll keep the Machine under 
control. 

“Don’t ye go letting old fools like me 
and Murgatroyd blather about efficiency. 
. . Sylvie and Tommy, there ye have it. 
That’s the key to the future! She’ll make 
her father’s dreams come true, the bonnie 
lassie . . . machinery! Aye, there'll be 
machines, but they will be servants, and 
never again the master. Keep to that, 
Simmy, and ye’ll build an England that 
will be paradise on earth.” 
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BEFORE S WAKE . . . 

By Henry Kuttner 

Brighter grew the vision that Pete saw of a land of beauty 
across the Seven Seas , and dimmer , more shadowy, grew the 
ugly world he lived in. , . . And all the while they called to him 
to come back , come back before it was too late ! 



T HIS is the story of a boy named Pete 
Coutinho, who had a -spell put on 
him. Some people might have called 
It a curse. I don't know. It depends on a 
lot of things, on whether you've got gipsy 
blood, like old Beatriz Sousa, who learned 
a lot about magic from the wild gttana 
tribe in the mountains beyond Lisbon, and 
whether you're satisfied with a fisherman’s 
life in Cabrillo. 

Not that .a fisherman’s life is a bad one, 
far from it. By day you go out in the boats 
that rock smoothly across the blue Gulf 
waters, and at night you can listen to 
music and drink wine at the Shore Haven 
or the Castle or any of the other taverns 
on Front Street. What more do you want? 
What more is there? 

And what does any sensible man, or any 
sensible boy, want with that sorcerous sort 
of glamor that can make everything in- 
credibly bright and shining, deepening 
colors till they hurt, while wild music 
swings down from stars that have turned 
strange and alive? Pete shouldn’t have 
wanted that, I suppose, but he did, and 
probably that’s why there happened to 
him— what did happen. And the trouble 
began long before the actual magic started 
working. 

Pedro Ignacio da Silva Coutinho, with a 
name far too long for his thin, wiry, four- 
teen-year old body, used to sit on the 
wharf, looking out at the bright blue- 
green Gulf water and thinking about what 
lay beyond that turquoise plain. He heard 
the men talking about Tampico and the 
Isle of Pines and such, and .those names 
always held magic for him. Later on, 
when he got his growth, he intended to 
go to those places, and he knew what 
they’d look like. 

The Isle of Pines was Circe's isle, with 
white marble columns here and there in 
the dark green, and pirates would be duel- 



ing with a flash of clashing swords and a 
flash of recklessly smiling white teeth. The 
Gulf, like the Caribbean, is haunted by 
the ghosts of the old buccaneers. Tampico, 
to Pete, wasn't the industrial shipping port 
his father knew. It had palaces and par- 
rots of many colors, and winding White 
roads. It was an Arabian Nights city, with 
robed magicians wandering the streets, be- 
nign most of the time, but with gnarled 
hands like, tree-roots that could weave 
spells. 

Manoel, his father, could have told him 
a different story, for Manoel had shipped 
once under sail, in the old days, before he 
settled down to a fisherman’s life in Ca- 
brillo. But Manoel didn’t talk a great deal. 
Men talk to men, not to boys, and that 
was why Pete didn’t learn as much as . he 
might have from the sun-browned Por- 
tuguese who went out with the fishing 
fleets. He got his knowledge out of books, 
and strange books they were, and strange 
knowledge. 

Up on the hill, in a little white house, 
lived Dr. Manning, who had been a fixture 
there for decades. Dr. Manning spent his 
days puttering around in his garden and 
writing an interminable autobiography 
that would never be published. He liked 
Pete because the boy was quiet, and very 
often Pete could be found squatting cross- 
legged in some corner of the little house, 
turning over the pages of Manning’s books. 
He dipped into them, tasting briefly, racing 
on, but always pausing over the colored 
plates by Rackham and Syme and John R. 
Neill, with their revelations of a world that 
was too bright and fascinating to be real. 

And at first he knew it wasn’t real. But 
the day-dreams grew and grew, as they 
will when a boy spends the lazy days idl- 
ing in hot tropical sunlight by the canals 
with no one to talk to who thinks the 
thoughts he thinks. And pretty soon they 





Some day he'd be on his way to Cartagena and Juba, Juba where great processions moved with palaqufen 
and purple banners to the clash of cymbals . . and to all the wonderful places that he knew existed, 

if only one could get to them . . . 
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were real, after all. There was an enor- 
mous map Dr. Manning had on the wall, 
and Pete would stand before it and trace 
Imaginary voyages to the ports that fitted 
those glamorous pictures Rackham and 
Neill had painted. 

Yes, they were real, finally. 

Cartagena and Cocos, Glipperton Island 
and Campeche; he chased them down the 
alphabet he’d unwillingly learned at. 
school, and they were all enchanted places. 
Clipperton was the haven of old ships. 
It couldn’t be really an island, just hun- 
dreds and hundreds of the great Yankee 
clippers, with sails like white clouds, rails 
thronged with sailormen who hadn’t died 
for good. 

Not that Pete had any illusions about 
death. He’d seen dead men, and he knew 
that something goes out of a man — the 
soul goes out — when the lips slacken and 
the eyes stare emptily. Still and all, they 
could come back to life in Campeche and 
Cocos and in thunder-haunted Parama- 
ribo, where dragons lived. But Paramaribo 
dragons could be killed by arrows dipped 
in the shining venom of the upas tree, 
which grew in a certain grove he’d dis- 
covered in a day-dream. 

Then he found the toad. He was trailing 
his father, Manoel, one time, to make cer- 
tain the old man didn't get too drunk and 
fall in one of the canals. It was Saturday 
night, when all good fishermen drink as 
much as they can hold, sometimes a little 
more. And Pete, a slim, silent watcher, 
would follow his father, darting through 
the shadows, ready to catch the unsteady 
figure if it lurched too close to the dark 
waters, or to yell for help if he couldn’t. 

Pete was thinking about a certain town 
he’d heard of named Juba, where there 
were — he could see them now — huge sleek 
black figures on golden thrones, and leop- 
ard skins, and he could hear the rolling 
of - drums deep inside his head. His bare 
feet scuffed the dust through shafts of 
light that angled out from the windows, 
and discordant music came faintly from 
the Shore Haven down the road. Manoel 
had stopped and was kicking at something 
on the ground. It moved a little, and 
Manoel pursued it. 

Pete edged closer, his eyes alert and 
curious. A small dark blotch hopped la- 
boriously away from the drunken man's 
feet. Pete might have let his father crush 
the toad, but somehow he didn't, though 
he was no kinder than the average boy. It 
was Manoel's drunkenness that made Pete 
run forward. It was an idea, half-formu- 



lated in his mind, that a drunken giant 
could stamp out life into oblivion, and, 
maybe, that up in the starry sky were 
bigger giants who might get drunk some- 
time and send their feet crashing down 
on men. Well, Pete had funny ideas. 

The important thing is that he ran in 
behind his father, sent the old man spraw- 
ling with a quick shove, and snatched up 
the toad. It was a cool, smooth weight in 
his hand. Manoel was yelling and cursing 
and trying to rise, but he thought that a , 
coast guard patrol had run him down and 
tiger sharks were coming in fast, smelling 
the blood. Pretty soon he discovered the 
blood was only red wine, from the broken 
bottle in his pocket, and that distressed 
him so much he just sat there in the road 
and cried. 

But Pete ran home with the cool, firm 
body of the toad-breathing calmly in his 
hand. He didn’t go into the shack where 
his mother was boiling strong coffee for 
Manoel’s return. He circled it and went 
into the back yard, where he’d made a tiny 
garden by the fence. It would be nice to 
tell about how Pete loved flowers and had 
a bed of roses and fuchsias glowing amid 
the squalid surroundings, but as a matter 
of fact Pete grew corn, squash and toma- 
toes. Manoel would have disapproved of 
roses and clouted Pete across the head. for 
growing them. 

T HERE were some rocks piled up near 
the garden, and Pete put the toad 
among them. And it was a funny thing, 
but Pete stayed right there, -crouching on 
his knees, looking at the toad for a long 
time. There are little lights in a toad’s 
eyes that flicker like lights in a jewel. And 
maybe there was something more in this 
toad's eyes. 

You’ll say it was dark in the back yard 
and Pete couldn’t even see the toad. But 
the fact is he did see it, all right, and old 
Beatriz, the git ana, who knew more than 
she should have known about witches, 
might have explained a little. You see, a 
witch has to have a familiar, some little 
animal like a cat or a toad. He helps her, 
somehow. When the witch dies the fami- 
liar is suppose to die too, but sometimes 
it doesn’t. Sometimes, if it’s absorbed 
enough magic, it lives on. Maybe this toad 
found its way south from Salem, from the 
days when Cotton Mather was hanging 
witches. Or maybe Lafitte had a Creole 
girl who called on the Black Man in the 
pirate-haven of Barataria. The Gulf is full 
of ghosts and memories, and one of those 
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ghosts might very well be that of a woman 
with warlock blood who'd come from 
Europe a long time ago, and died on the 
new continent. 

And possibly her familiar didn’t know 
the way home. There’s not much room for 
magic in America now, but once there was 
room. 

If you’re thinking the toad talked to 
Pete in a voice he could hear, you’re on 
the wrong track. I’m not saying some- 
thing out of the ordinary didn’t happen. 
It’s possible that the toad looked into 
Pete's mind with its tiny, eool, quiet mind, 
and asked a question or two, and it's also 
possible that a little magic started work- 
ing there in that dark, fish-smelling back 
yard, with the tin-pan music of Cabrillo’s 
bars murmuring through the night. But 
I’m not saying it’s so, either. 

All that happened was that Pete went 
Into the house and got slapped for leaving 
Manoel. Margarida, a short, fat woman 
with worried dark eyes, said that Manoel 
would certainly fall into a canal and be 
eaten by barracuda, and Manoel’s family, 
including Pete, all his five brothers and 
sisters, and Margarida herself, would 
starve miserably. She worked it out in 
great detail, gesturing wildly. Then the 
coffee boiled over, and she rushed to save 
it and then gave Pete a cup. 

Pete drank it and grinned at Gregorio, 
who was trying to sharpen a gaff with all 
the dexterity of his six-year-old hands. 

“The father will be okay, mtnha mae,” 
he told Margarida. “He is not so drunk.” 

“Pedrinho, Manoel is not young any 
more. You must go out on the boats your- 
self someday soon.” n 

"Good!” Pete said, thinking rapturously 
of Campeche and Tampico. Perhaps Tam- 
pico did not really have magicians, after 
all, but the truth would be even more 
glamorous. Margarida looked at the boy 
and bit her lip. Well — basta, apron-strings 
have to be cut some day. It was not as if 
the boy were not always talking about 
sailing the Caribbean. 

“Put the crianga to bed, Pedrinho,” she 
ordered, turning to the stove. So Pete col- 
lected Cypriano Jose, a chuckling, fat baby, 
and herded Gregorio before him into the 
next room. 

In the dark, by the rock pile, the toad 
sat quietly, staring into the shadows with 
eyes that glittered like strange jewels. 

For awhile that night Pete lay awake, 
his mind racing with vivid pictures of ships 
driving majestically through the oceans of 
the world. Someday he’d be on his way 



to Cartagena and Juba, Juba where heavy 
golden bracelets shone against satiny black 
skin, where great processions moved with 
palanquins and purple banners to the clash 
of cymbals and the mutter of drums. Cocos 
and Campeche and the Isle of Pines, where 
red-sashed pirates grinned in their beards 
and sang bloody songs. Tampico, where 
turbanned men called up afrits and jinn, 
and sleeping princesses lay in palaces of 
pearl. Clipperton of the white sails, Bel§m, 
where each white house had a bell-tower 
and the sweet chimes sang out forever in 
the peaceful valley. 

Pete slept. 

And then, somehow, the bed was revolv- 
ing slowly. In Pete a dim excitement rose, 
and a consciousness that something was 
about to happen. As he slipped sidewise 
into mid-air he glimpsed rolling water be- 
low, and instinctively brought his hands 
together and straightened his knees. He 
cut the surface in a clean dive. Down and 
down he went, while his vision cleared and 
he saw, through a rush of bubbles, a clear, 
blue-green light. 

He went slower and slower, turning his 
hands to slant to the surface, but not ris- 
ing very fast. He had been holding his 
breath. Now, as a barracuda came nosing 
toward him through a forest of wavering 
weeds, fear made him kick out convul- 
sively and he sucked in a gasp. He ex- 
pected strangling water to gush into his 
lungs, but there was no discomfort at all. 
He might have been breathing air. 

The barracuda swam up after him. One 
of his flailing hands struck the fish, and it 
darted away. Pete saw its torpedo body 
dwindling down the long, blue-green vista. 
Hanging there, automatically treading 
water, he began to realize what lay around 
and beneath him. 

This was the southern sea. The colors 
that fade when coral is drawn .out of its 
element were garishly bright here, intri- 
cate and lovely labyrinths on the bottom. 
Among the coral, fish went darting, and 
overhead a sea-bat, a devilfish, flapped 
slow wings past, its stingaree tail trailing. 
Morays coiled by, opening their incredible, 
wolfish mouths at him, and many-limbed 
crabs scuttled sidewise over the rocks and 
little sandy plateaus of the bottom. Groves 
of seaweed and great fans of colored 
sponges swung with hypnotic motion, and 
schools of tiny striped fish went flashing 
in and out among them, moving all to- 
gether as if with a single mind. 

Pete swam down. From a cavern among 
the brown and purple rocks an octopus 
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looked at him out of huge, alien eyes. Its 
tentacles hung and quivered. Pete swam 
away, hovering over an expanse, of pale 
sand where the light from above shim- 
mered and ran in rippling waves, his own 
shadow hanging spread-eagled below him. 
In and out of it many little creatures went 
scuttling busily on their underwater er- 
rands. Life here was painted in three 
dimensions, and there was no gravity. 
There was only beauty and strangeness 
and a hint of terror that sent pleasurable 
excitement thrilling through Pete’s blood. 

He swam upward, broke the surface, 
shaking water from his eyes and hair. The 
air was as easy to breathe as the water. 
He rode lightly on the rise and fall of 
smooth waves, looking about him. A for- 
ested shore lay half a mile away, across 
a blue, sunlit sea, and mountains rose be- 
hind the dark slopes. The ocean lay empty 
except for . . yes, it was there, a clipper 

ship, sails furled, masts swaying back and 
forth as the vessel rocked in the trough of 
the waves. Its clean, sweet lines made 
Pete’s throat ache. He could imagine her 
under sail, leaning forward into the waves, 
white canvas straining in great billowing 
curves, and the sharp bowsprit with its 
gilded girl’s image driving into the spray. 

The clipper lay at anchor; he could see 
the chain. And he could see movement on 
the deck. Perhaps. He swam toward 
the ship. But the waves were growing 
troubled. They, slapped at him, slapping 
his cheeks. . . 

“Minho filho! Pedrinho — ” 

And — “Pedro!” his father’s deeper voice 
rumbled, with worried urgency in it. 
“Wake up!” 

He felt a cool, dry hand laid on his fore- 
head, and something warm and electric 
seemed to dart through his head. He heard 
words he did not understand, but they 
were calling him, summoning — 

He opened his eyes and looked up at the 
little shrunken face of the gipsy, Beatriz 
Sousa. For a long, long moment her in- 
credibly bright black eyes stared down at 
him, and the toothless mouth whispered a 
word or two more. Then she nodded as 
though satisfied and drew back, giving 
Margarida room to fling herself forward 
and hug Pete’s head roughly to her capa- 
cious bosom. . 

“Ai-il Pedrinho, coelzinho, my little rab- 
bit, do you hear me? You are awake now?” 
“Sure,” Pete said, yawning and blinking 
as he tried to wriggle free. “What’s the 
matter? Why was the Senhora Beatriz — ” 
The old oitana was stuffing strong black 



tobacco, heavy with perique, into her bat- 
tered pipe; her eyes were hooded by 
wrinkled lids. She seemed to have shrunken 
into a smaller person, now that she was 
notmeeded in the house. She did not look 
up when Manoel gave her a resentful 
glance and growled, Your mae ran out 
and got the old woman. I say it is foolish- 
ness. Now get up, boy. At once!” 

Margarida sidled into the kitchen, pull- 
ing Beatriz Sousa with her, whispering to 
the old woman to ignore" Manoel. “He is 
a good man, Senhora, but he thinks a slap 
will cure all ills.” 

Y TNDER Manoel’s baleful and somewhat 
U bleary eye, Pete shucked his pajamas 
and got into patched underwear and worn 
denim shirt and trousers. He was hoping ‘ 
Manoel would say nothing. But a calloused 
hand reached out and gripped his shoulder 
as he turned to the door. Manoel scowled 
down into the boy’s face. 

“It is past; noon,” he said. “What sort 
of sleep is this? Your mae could not wake 
you. She came in crying to me, and I need 
my sleep.” That was true, Pete thought, 
examining the telltale symptoms of blood- 
shot eyes and the circles under them. 

“I hope you did not fall into the canal 
last night, men pai,” he said politely. 

“That is as may be,” Manoel growled. 
“Now listen to me, rapaz. I want you to 
tell me the truth. Do you know the white 
powder that Beberricador sells at night, by 
the docks?” 

Pete said very firmly, “I have never 
touched that powder, men pai, or anything 
else that Beberricador sells. Never in my 
life.” 

Manoel leaned forward and sniffed 
doubtfully. “You do not lie often, Pedro. 
Your breath does not smell of wine, either. 
Perhaps you were simply tired, though— 
there is something wrong when. not even 
blows will waken a sleeping boy. What am 
I to think?” 

Pete shrugged. He was ravenously hun- 
gry and anxious, to escape from-this inqui- 
sition. Besides, what was wrong? He had 
slept too long; that was all. And Manoel 
was ill-tempered at being awakened .while 
the clangor of a hangover still beat in his 
grizzled head. 

“Come, Pedrinho," Margarida called 
from the kitchen. Manoel pushed the boy 
away and Pete, glad to be released, hur- 
ried into the next room. He heard his 
father’s body drop heavily on the bed, and 
knew that within minutes he would be 
snoring again. He grinned, winked at 
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young Gregorio, and turned toward his 
mother at the stove. 

‘Tedro — ” Beatriz Sousa was beside him, 
staring very intently into his eyes. 

“Sim, Senhora?” 

"Pedro,” she whispered, "if you are trou- 
bled — come to see me. Remember, I can 
look through a stone wall farther than 
most. And don’t forget there are many 
kinds of dreams.” Her toothless Jaws 
clamped; she hobbled past him and 
straight out the doorway, her black skirts 
whisking. Pete looked after her, baffled. 
He didn’t quite know what to make of 
Beatriz. All this fuss because he’d over- 
slept. Funny! 

“You scared me, Pete,” Gregorio said. “I 
thought you were dead.” 

"Do not use such words, spawn of the 
devil,” Margarida squealed, spilled stew 
hissing on the hot stove. “Go and make 
yourself useful for a change, nasty one. 
Look, Cypriano Jose is at the garbage. 
Pedrinho, eat your stew. It will strengthen 
you.” 

Pete didn’t feel particularly weak, but 
the stew was rich and spicy, and he ate 
fast. Afterward, remembering the toad, he 
went out to look in the rock-pile, but it 
had hidden itself somewhere in the cool, 
dark recesses and he could not see even 
a glimmer of the strange, bright, tiny eyes. 
So he took a home-made rod and headed 
for the canal. 

On the way Bento Barbosa, who was rich 
and owned ships, waved a sausage of a 
finger at him and called him a sonambulo, 
so Pete knew that somebody, probably 
Gregorio, had been gossiping. He made up 
his mind to clout Gregorio’s head later. 
But Bento Barbosa thought it was a good 
joke, and he twirled his raven mustachios 
and sent jovial laughter after Pete's re- 
treating form. "Mandriao!” he shouted 
happily. " Preguigoso !' Lazybones!” 

Pete wanted to throw a rock at him, but 
he thought he had better not. Bento Bar- 
bosa had ships, and it had been in Pete’s 
mind for some time that he might one day 
be lucky enough to sail in one of them, 
Cartagena and Cocos and Clipperton. . . . 
So he just went on walking through the 
hot Florida sunshine, his bare feet scuffing 
up the sandy dust, and thought about the 
dream he’d had. It was a good dream. 

The canal was quiet. While Pete fished 
he was in a backwater where nobody else 
existed. He waited for the fish to bite, and 
wondered when he’d be on a boat, sailing 
out across the Gulf. Tampico and Juba 
called Mm, and he heard the thunder roll- 
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ing, heavy and ominous, above Paramaribo, 
where dragons lived. Mailed in shining 
green and silver they swept in sinuous 
flight against the blue, their enormous 
wings darkening the sun, their scaly armor 
clashing. And Campeche, and the Isle of 
Pines with its marble temples and its 
laughing, bearded pirates. Well, and there 
was Cartagena too, and Cadiz and Cocha- 
bambo, and all the enchanted ports. They 
were real enough to young Pedro Ignacio 
da Silva Coutinho, and his brown toes 
wriggled with excitement above the still 
green water of the canal. 

Oh, nothing much happened to Pete 
that Sunday. He sauntered home in the 
evening, his head full of shining pictures, 
and he heard little of the noisy family life 
boiling around him as he ate his supper. 

Out in the stone-pile the toad squatted 
with its glowing jewel-eyes and, maybe, 
its memories. I don’t know if you'll admit 
a toad could have memories. But I don’t 
know, either, if you’ll admit there was once 
witchcraft, in America. Witchcraft doesn’t 
sound sensible when you think of Pitts- 
burgh and subways and movie houses, but 
the dark lore didn’t start in Pittsburgh or 
Salem either; it goes away back to dark 
olive groves in Greece and dim, ancient 
forests in Brittany and the stone dolmens 
of Wales. All I’m saying, you understand, 
is that the toad was there, under its rocks, 
and inside the shack Pete was stretching 
on his hard bed like a cat and composing 
himself to sleep. 

And this time the bed began to revolve 
right away, and spilled him out Into dark- 
ness. He was expecting it, somehow. He 
didn’t worry about being able to breathe 
now, he just relaxed and let himself sink, 
while his eyes accustomed themselves to 
the green gloom. It wasn’t gloom at all, 
really. There were lights and colors. If it 
hadn’t been for the feel of the water glid- 
ing by against his skin he might have 
imagined himself up in the sky, with 
meteors and comets blazing past. But these 
were sea-thlngs, shining in the dark, the 
luminous life that blazes beneath the 
southern sea. 

First he’d see a tiny twinkling speek, 
like a star, and it might' have been next 
to his face or a mile away, in that im- 
mense, featureless void, with its faint hint 
of green. It would grow larger. It would 
turn into a radiant sun of purple or crim- 
son or orange and come rushing at him, 
and swerve aside at the last moment. 
There were sinuous ribbons of fire that 
eofled into bright patterns, and there were 
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schools of tiny fish that flashed by like 
sparks. Down below, in the deeper abyss, 
the colors were paler, and once an enor- 
mous shape blundered past down there, 
like the sea-bottom itself moving heavily. 
Pete watched awhile and then swam up. 

T TNDER a thin new moon the sea lay 
U quivering with silver. Beyond him was 
the silent' isle, and a rakish, sweet sil- 
houette hung at anchor in the lagoon, the 
Yankee clipper, its bowsprit pointing now 
at the sky, now at the sea. To and fro it 
rocked, and Pete, rising and falling upon 
the same rhythm, was glad that he shared 
the waves with that lovely shape. Pete 
knew ships and loved them, and this was 
a dream of a ship. What he- wanted more 
than anything was to see her under sail, 
with white canvas straining full of the 
breeze and a creamy wake parting behind 
her stern. 

He began to swim - toward the silent 
clipper, and he was almost at the anchor 
chain when a marlin drove up to the sur- 
face and tore at him, and a stabbing pain 
went through his arm. The marlin had a 
man’s face. It was very serious and 
thoughtful, and it was holding a glass tube 
tipped with a long sharp needle, and it 
wasn’t a marlin after all. It was old Dr. 
Manning, come down from his little hill- 
top house. 

There was a strange taste under Pete’s 
tongue.. He blinked up at Margarida’s wor- 
ried fat face. “Minha mae—” he said, puz- 
zled. - 

“Thank the good God!” Margarida cried, 
enfolding Pete in a hysterical hug. “My 
Pedrinho — ai-i gracas — ” 

“Thank the good doutor, rather,” Manoel 
said grumpily, but he too looked troubled. 
Margarida didn’t hear. She was busy 
smoothing Pete’s hair and then mussing 
it up again, and Pete didn’t know what 
the fuss was all about. Dr. Manning was 
snapping his black bag shut. He blinked 
doubtfully at Pete, and then sent Mar- 
garida and Manoel out of the room. After 
that he sat down on the bed and asked 
Pete questions. 

It was always easy to talk to Dr. Man- 
ning, and Pete explained about the pirate 
islands with their magical names, and 
about the southern sea and the ship. It 
was a wonderful dream, Pete said, watch- 
ing the doutor’s puzzled eyes. He hadn’t 
been taking any drugs, no. Manning was 
especially inquisitive on that point. Finally 
he told Pete to stay in bed awhile, and 
went into the kitchen. Though he kept his 



voice low out there, Gregorio managed to 
slide the door open a crack,, and Pete could 
hear what was being said. He didn’t under- 
stand all of it. 

Dr. Manning said he’d thought at first 
it might be sleeping sickness, or even nar- 
colepsy, whatever that was, but— no, Pete 
Was healthy enough physically. Manoel 
growled that the boy was bone-lazy, spend- 
ing his time fishing and reading. Reading! 
No good could come of such things. > 

“In a way you’re right, Manoel,” Dr. 
Manning said hesitantly. “It’s natural for 
a boy to day-dream now and then, but I 
think Pedro does it too much. I’ve let him 
use my library whenever he wanted, but 
it seems . . . h’m . it seems he reads the 
wrong things. Fairy tales are very charm- 
ing, but they don’t help .a boy to cope with 
real life.” 

"Com certeza” Manoel agreed. “You 
mean he has crazy ideas in the head.” 

“Oh,, they’re rather nice ideas,” Dr. Man- 
ning said. “But they’re only fairy tales, 
and they’re beginning to seem true to Pete. 
You see, Manoel, -there are really two 
worlds', the real one, and the one you make 
up inside your mind. Sometimes a boy-ror 
even a! man — gets to like his dream world’ 
so much he just forgets about the real one 
and lives in the one he’s made up.” 

“I know,” Manoel said. “I have seen some 
-who do that. It is a bad thing.” 

“It would, be bad for Pete. He’s a very 
sensitive boy. If you live too much in 
dreams, you can’t face real, life squarely. 
And Pete will have to work for his living.” 
“But he is not sick?” Margarida put in 
anxiously. 

“No. He’s thinking the wrong way, that’s 
all — for him. He should get out and have 
more interests, see what the world’s really 
like. He ought to go to Campeche and 
Tampico and all these other places he 
makes up dreams about, and see them as 
they really are.” 

"Ah,” Manoel said. “If he could go out 
on the boats, perhaps — ” 

“Something of the sort.” Dr. Manning 
nodded. 'If he could go on the Princesa, 
for instance, tomorrow. She’s bound to 
Gulf ports, and Pete might ship as a cabin 
boy or something. The change and con- 
tacts would be just what he needs.” 
Manoel. clapped his hands together. 
“Bento Barbosa owns part of the Princesa, 
I will talk to him. Perhaps it can be 
arranged.” 

“It would be best for Pete,” Dr. Manning 
saicf, and that was the end of the conver- 
sation, except that Pete lay quivering with 
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excitement at the prospect of seeing the 
Gulf ports at last. 

He went to sleep again, but he did not 
dream this time. It was a lighter slumber, 
and he drowsed for hours, waking once in 
awhile as voices came to him. Manoel, in 
the kitchen, was talking angrily, while 
Margarida tried to quiet him. 

Slap! and Gregorio began to wail. “You 
will keep your tongue still after this!” 
Manoel shouted. “There is no need to run 
gossiping down the street. This is a private 
matter.” 

“He is only a menino,” Margarida plead- 
ed, but Manoel roared at her angrily. 

“His tongue wags night and day! Just 
now Bento Barbosa asked me what was 
wrong with Pedro and said he could not 
send a sick boy on the Princesa. I had to 
talk to him a long time before he would 
agree to take Pedro. There must be no 
more of these — these — ” Manoel cursed. “It 
is too hot here in Cabrillo and the air is 
bad. Once Pedro is out on the water he 
will freshen up. Deus, do you think I would 
send him away if he were really sick, 
woman?” 

A door slammed and there was silence. 
Pete dozed again, and remembered Cocos 
and Cartagena, and the dragons sailing 
over Paramaribo, and finally he decided 
he was awake. So he got up, drank the 
coffee Margarida forced on him, and went 
out. His arm was still sore from Dr. Man- 
ning’s hypodermic needle. 

He took a circuitous route to avoid pass- 
ing Bento Barbosa’s store, and this brought 
him past the gitana’s gate. The old woman 
called to him, and he couldn’t pretend he 
hadn't heard; you couldn’t fool Beatriz 
Sousa’s sharp black eyes. So he went un- 
easily into the garden and up to the porch, 
where the Senhora sat shuffling the tarots 
on a flimsy table. 

“Sit down, Pedro,” she said pointing to 
the creaky cane chair opposite her. “How ‘ 
are your dreams today, mens neto?” 

It was funny that she’d never called him 
grandson before. It was funny, too, that 
she hadn’t once looked up at him since 
he’d opened the gate. The wise, bright 
eyes were focused on the cards as they 
slapped softly down. Flick — flick — and a 
nod; flick, flick, and now the silvery head 
lifted and the bright black eyes looked 
straight into Pete’s. 

“A long time ago I lived in Lisbon,” she 
said, in softly slurred Portuguese that 
made the name of the city Leesh-boa. “But 
before that, metis neto, my tribe was in 



the mountains where ,there are only old 
things, like the trees and the rocks and the .- 
streams. There are truths to be learned 
from the old things — ” She hesitated, and 
her brown, shrunken claw closed over 
Pete’s hand, “Do you know the truth, 
Pedrinho?” 

Puzzled, he met her bright stare. “The 
truth about what, Senhora?” 

A moment^longer she searched his eyes. 
Then her hand,, dropped and she smiled. 

“No. Never mind. I see you "do not. I 
had thought perhaps you might need ad- 
vice from me, but I see you need nothing. 
You are safe, menino. The old magic is 
not all evil. It may be very bad for men 
in towns, but a gift is not offered to one 
who had no use for it.” 

Pete did not understand, but he listened 
politely. “Sim, Senhora?” 

“You must decide,” she said with a shrug 
of her narrow shoulders. “You need no 
help from me or anyone. Only remember 
tills — you have no need to be afraid, Pedro, 
never at all.” The toothless jaws worked. 
“No, do not look at the tarots. I will not 
read your future for you. Your future. . . .” 
She mumbled something in the glpsy^ 
tongue. “Go away now. Go." 

Pete, feeling that he had somehow of- 
fended the old woman, got up reluctantly. 
She did not look after him as he stepped 
down from the porch. 

E VEN when he got home that evening 
and found Margarida busy packing 
the gear that he would need and hovering 
between pride and tears, he could not quite 
believe all this was for Pedro Ignacio da 
Silva Coutinho. Manoel superintended, sit- 
ting by the stove and scornfully rejecting 
dozens of articles his wife wanted to put 
in the sea-bag. The children were delirious 
with excitement, and neighbors kept drop- 
ping in with good advice. Within an hour 
Pete had been given twenty assorted cru- 
cifixes, charms and amulets, all designed 
to protect him from the dangers of the sea. 
Manoel snorted. 

“A strong back and a quick eye are bet- 
ter,” he declared. 

■Margarida threw her apron over her 
head suddenly and burst into sobs. “He is 
not well,” she wept. “He will die, I know.” 
“You are a fool,” Manoel told her. “The 
doutor said Pedro is healthy as a jackass, 
and as for you, stop acting like one and 
bring me more wine. 

As for Pete, he went out into the yard 
and looked around it with new eyes, now 
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that he was leaving. All the ports of the 
world lay open to him, Tampico and Cam- 
peche and a thousand more, and the 
pirates were singing on the Isle of Pines, 
and over Paramaribo the dragons were 
flying with their mailed and .clashing 
wings. 

'When Pete went to bed that night he 
was quite sure he wouldn’t oversleep again. 
Not with the ports of the world beckoning 
to him. Through the open window beside 
him came the faint sound of song and 
music from the Castle and the other 
waterfront taverns, the last sounds he 
would hear from little Cabrillo on the Gulf 
before he sailed away on the Princesa into 
a beckoning world. 

What he’d find there, of course, was up 
to Pete. But he was sure there were 
magicians in Tampico and leopard-skins 
and golden thrones in Juba. Dragons and 
pirates and white temples where magic 
dwelt. And best of all, the places he didn’t 
know about yet, the ones that would come 
as surprises. Oh, not entirely pleasant 
surprises. There should be a hint of peril, 
a touch of terror, to emphasize the bright- 
ness of adventure. 

Tampico . Tampico Juba and 

Campeche Paramaribo Cocos and 

Clipperton and Cartagena. , . . They 
blended into a singing silence in his mind. 

In the dark stones the toad sat breath- 
ing softly, its eyes looking not at the night, 
but at something far away. 

In a blue brightness Pete went whirling 
and spinning down, the southern sea tak- 
ing him eagerly to its depths. Below, 
the coral blazed with rich colors, and a 
tiger-shark curved away and was gone. 

He swam upward. His head broke the 
surface and the blue sea lay under a blue 
sky, cradling the forested isle in the im- 
mense plain of waters. Beyond the lagoon 
lay the clipper ship. A rattling and a 
clanking came to Pete’s ears. The anchor 
was rising, white sails mounting on the 
masts. The wind caught the canvas and 
billowed them, and the ship heeled over a 
little as they filled taut and strained 
against the blue. 

The ship was sailing. . 

Sudden desolation struck through Pete. 
He was afraid, abruptly, of being left alone 
on this enchanted ocean. He didn’t want 
to watch the clipper dwindle to a speck on 
.the horizon. With desperate haste he be- 
gan to swim toward the vessel. 

In the translucent blue depths beneath 
him bright shapes moved. A school of 
dolphins broke the surface with their pre- 



cise, scalloping play all about him. Shower- 
ing silver rolled from their sleek hides as 
they leaped. But ever the rattling of the 
anchor chain grew louder. 

Almost articulate . . . almost understand- 
able . altering to a harsh voice that 
commande d — what ? 

Waken — waken. 

Waken to morning in Cabrillo, Pedrinho; 
waken to the tide that will take the Prin- 
cesa out across the Gulf. You must go 
with the tide. You must see. Tampico and 
Campeche. You must look upon the real 
Tampico, with its black oil-tankers in the 
oily water. You .must see the ports of the 
" world, and find in them what men always 
find. . . So. waken, Pedro, waken as your 
father’s hand closes on your shoulder and 
shakes you out of your dream. 

Not for you, Pedro. 

' Out of nowhere, a cool, small, inhuman 
voice said softly, “A gift is offered, Pedro. 
The old magic is not all evil. Reach up 
quickly, Pedro, reach up — ” 

Pete hesitated. The ports of the world — 
_ he knew how wonderful they were to see, 
and the Princesa would be waiting for him. 
But the chain of the clipper’s anchor was 
almost within reach. He heard the cool 
little voice, and he gave one more strong 
stroke in the water and reached up with 
both hands. The slippery wet surface of 
the anchor-chain met his dripping palms. 
He was. drawn up out of the sea. 

Behind him voices faded. He thought he 
could hear dimly his mother's cry, and the 
shrill tones of little Gregorio. But they 
dwindled and were gone in a new sound 
from deck, the sound of deep song rising 
above the shuffle of bare feet. 

“As I was a-walkin’ dovm Paradise 
Street. . .” 

Hands were helping him over the rail. 
He saw grinning sailors pacing around the 
capstan, bending above the bars, singing 
and singing. He felt the sun-warmed deck 
beneath his feet. Overhead canvas creaked 
and slapped and the ship came alive as 
wind took hold of the sails and billowed 
them out proudly, casting sudden translu- 
cent shadows over the deck and the grin- 
ning men. The clipper’s bowsprit dipped 
once, twice, and spray glittered like dia- 
monds on the gilded figurehead. He heard 
deep, friendly voices that drowned out the 
last faint, dying summons from — from — 
he could not remember. 

Thunder rolled deeply. Pete looked up. 

Mailed in shining armor, its tremendous 
wings clashing, a dragon swept through 
the sunlit air above Paramaribo. 
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(Continued from page 6) 

Plesiosaurs and the hesperornis ran out, as 
he admits, millions of years before man ap- 
peared. on Earth, let alone in southern Cali- 
fornia, but there is absolutely no reason to 
backtrack on many of the Pleistocene species. 
A recent account in “Harpers”, reprinted in 
“Readers Digest”, has perhaps made this fact 
clear to most readers now. 

There is now — as there was not when “Day 
of the Brown Horde” was written — plentiful 
good evidence that men were in the Americas 
early enough to hunt now extinct animals: 
the mammoth, possibly the mastodon, the long- 
horned bison, the giant sloth, the native horse 
and camel, and from the Alaskan evidence 
given in the article I have mentioned, quite 
robably some of the great carnivores. There 
ave been suggestions from the Argentine that 
early man there may have penned up the giant 
sloth and kept it alive in a semi- domesticated 
way, though this is still in the “not proven” 
category. There is also, of course, the possi- 
bility that some of these extinct creatures per- 
sisted until very recent times — particularly 
since nobody seems to be able to suggest why 
they should have died out. 

“Day of the Brown Horde” is indeed a classic, 
and I was very glad to read it again. I have 
also been glad to find that your Duns any re- 
prints have thus far been from the only two 
of his books which I have never seen. There 
are stories as good or better in other books of 
his; are they barred because they may have 
appeared in English magazaines? And is there 
any possibility of your using the original Sime 
illustrations? 

These “available in every library” arguments 
don’t carry much weight with me, and you 
could do worse than try an occasional Haggard 
— particularly if you were to start working 
your way through the long Allan Quatermain 
series in roughly their chronological order, be- 
ginning with “Allan and the Ice Gods” and 
“The Ancient Allan”. In the five or ten years 
that it will take you to work your way through, 
the more familiar yams won’t be so familiar. 
And you have a gold mine in Taine. 

P. Schuyler Miller 

108 Union St. 

Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

“CLYNE IS WONDERFUL” 

My friend, .Thyril Ladd, numbers a copy of 
Cutcliife Hyne’s “The Lost Continent” among 
the others of his large Fantasy collection; and 
he has been dropping me little hints as to how 
good it is. So I had a sharpened appetite, as 
you might say, when I walked up to the stand 
and picked up a copy of my favorite Fantasy 
magazine. 

The lady on the cover dulled said appetite 
not a whit. Really, a wonderful bit of paint- 
ing! Lawrence is indeed fine. Though I would 
have liked the figure to be smaller, and the 
buildings of Atlantis to show up more in the 
background a small matter, though. 

All I can say about the Atlantis classic is, 
Thyril Ladd was indeed correct. It had more 
actual Fantasy in it than Tooker’s tale, and is, 



I believe, just a little bit better, as to writing 
style. It is certainly a tale of breathless interest, 
and then some. 

There is no need for me to compliment the 
Dunsany tale. I spoke my mind on Dunsany 
last issue, and everything I said goes for this 
one, though I liked “The Postman of Otford” 
better, ,1 think, than I did “The Highwayman.” 
Oh, but it was marvelous! More of Dunsany 
. . . how about his plays, as I suggested? “The 
Gods Of The ' Mountain” or “The Eye Of 
Klesh” would be excellent. 

The interior illustrations . well, this 
Lawrence is next to Finlay in my estimation 

. . and that’s mighty high! Pages 25, 43, 59 
and 55 especially delighted me. Indeed, I am 
beginning to rate Lawrence’s interior work (his 
best ones) with Finlay’s but he can never 
equal V.F. on covers. 

Not for nothing is Virgil Finlay called The 
Cover Master. 

And Clyne . well, this boy is wonderful!! 
Really, his illustrations for the Dunsany tales 
are as good as a Lawrence’s, better than many 
of Bok’s that I have seen, and almost as good 
as some of Finlay’s work . better than the 
regrettable pictures Finlay did for “Ark of 
Fire”, for instance. 

More Clyne. 

For next issue, I am awaiting “The Machine 
Stops” with something of curiosity, and some- 
thing of apprehension. I know, all F.F.M, ma- 
terial is good but is Wayland Smith’s tale a 
book reprint, or a new story? Please, though, 
I want to see more new novelettes and shorts. 
I don’t think you ought to run a lead yam 
new. 

Well, I asked for a futuristic novel! 

Suggestions of my own? New work by Brad- 
bury, Moore, Kuttner, Brackett, Hasse if you 
can get him, maybe DePina if you watch him 
. . . perhaps you could get something from 
Clark Ashton Smith .?? I wish you could. 

Books . . . ? 

More Taine, of course. “Gold Tooth”, 
“Purple Sapphire”, “Green Fire”, “Quayle’s 
Invention”, and others. “The Court of the 
Dragon”, from “King In Yellow”, with Bok or 
Clyne pix. The Hodgson stories, of course, 
such as “Night Land” (a longie, I believe), 
“The House On The Borderland”, and the rest. 
Perhaps Wright’s “The World Below”. Shiel’s 
“The Purple Cloud”, Stapledon’s “Odd John”, 
and this story, “Cosmos” . . . will somebody 
please tell me who wrote it??? I believe that 
it was written round-robbin style by several 
top Stfantasy authors. 

Since Lloyd Alpaugh gave his vision of the 
F.F.M. of the future, I’ll give mine . . it is 

published on the finest type of slick paper, 
and the edges are trimmed, of course (though I 
am not one of the trimmed edges fanatics) 

It is in the large, wide edition, and has . . . 
well, Alpaugh’s 240 pages are all right. Printing 
is of the finest quality. 

The binding is not of ordinary stapling, but 
a better type, giving the magazine more dura- 
bility . . possibly a stitching-glue affair, as in 

a book. The covers are of smooth, thin, glossy 
board, or stiff paper. The title is Famous 




YOU CAN EASILY MAKS 

Telescopes— Magnifiers — Photographic Gadgets 
and HUNDREDS of EXPERIMENTS with 



LOW 

COST 



LENSES 



ALL LENSES NEW, finely' ground and polished, 

edges very slightly chipped— A SALVAGE BARGAIN! 



Set No. 201-j "Our Advertising Special" IS Lenses for 91.60 
Postpaid. (Big Instruction Booklet Included) For making your 
own powerful, telescopes, low power microscope, strong magni- 
fiers,. drawing projector, photo cells, telephoto lens, dummy fo- 
cusing camera, Kodachrome viewer, stereoscopic viewed, ground 
glass and enlarging focusing aids. For experimental optics, por- 
traits of babies and small pets, copying, ultra close-up^ shots, 
and many, many other uses. 



Set No. 410-J "The Experimenter'* Dream" 60 Lenses and New 
Complete .70 Page Booklet — $10.00 Postpaid. (Big Instruction 
Booklet Included) The variety of lenses In this set will enable 
you to conduct countless experiments and build a wide variety 
df optical equipment. 
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TANK PRISMS 

Make a Real Tank Periscope 



SasUy constructed with two BILTSBJSD TANK PBI8M8 , . , 
originally mfg. for use in Army Tank Periscopes. Would nor- 
mally retail from about $24 to $80 #ach. Stock No. 8004-J. , . . 
Silvered Tank Prism— Frica $2.00 each Postpaid. Pour SllT- 
ared Tank Prisms , . . $7.00 Postpaid. Otnct asset Riper! - 
mental Optic*, Optical Instruments and Gadgets . . . oir con 
vert Silvered Tank Prism into a Desk Name Plate in 5 min- 
utes of easy work. 100 gold letters supplied — Price 8c. 



70 Page Illustrated Idea Booklat ‘Fur With Chipped edge 
Lenses” Only SI.OO. The Complete Head Book describing: a wide 
variety of excitihg experiment® and valuable optical device® you- 
can build. 



Order by No. — Send Check or Money Order— 
Satisfaction Guaranteed ! 
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STUDY AT HOME for. PERSONAL SUCCESS and 
LARGER EARNINGS. 35 years expart instruc- 
tion — over 108,000 students enrolled. LL.B. 
Degree awarded. All texts furnished. Easy pay- 
ments. Send for FREE BOOK — “Law mid Exec- 
utive. Guidance" — NOW I 

AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 90-8,646 N. Michigan Ave,, Chicago Li, III. 




l earn Profitable Profession 
In QO day s at Home 



MEN AND WOMEN, 18 TO SO-^-Mfiny Swed- 
ish Mas3age graduates make 900 , 970 or eves 
more per week. Large full time incomes from 
doctors, hospitals, sanatorium^, clubs cur pii* 
vate practice. Others makegdod money 
in spare time. You can win Independ- 
ence and prepare for future security 
by training at borne and qualifying 
for Diploma. Anatomy Charts and 32- 
11 lustra ted Book 



page 



FREE— Now! 
The College of Swedish Massage 
Dept. 6068, 100 B. Ohio St®, Chicago 11 



PREPARE NOW FOR A BETTER JOB 

Begin now to turn spara lima ‘ into 
money. Become a draftsman with 
opportunities for advancement. Be 
ready to qualify for a good paying 

— — job as industry "turns to peacetime , 

I production. If you are now doing routine drafting j 
I work, prepare now for promotion to a better job In J 
l your field. Send name and address today for FREE | 
I information. | 

! AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. DD249 j 

I Drexal Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 37 
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j Street 

j^City, State J 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

Fantasy Classics, and it is still red or yellow, 
though the sunburst has given way • to a square 
in the upper left-hand corner. 

' There is no advertising, except that for 
Popular Pubs itself. 

The stories! They are all reprints of never- 
before-published-in-magazine-form books. 
Taine, Stapledon, Wright, Hodgson, Dunsany, 
Machen . . ah, to use a trite phrase .that is 

used often in “The Readers' Viewpoint”, and 
applies perfectly to F.F.M. 

There is a regular - department for weird 
poetry, and fantastic poetry, covering several 
pages. 

The art. department! Now, this is where I 
begin to wriggle with delight. The interiors 
are by the best in the field. . . Finlay, Paul, 
Lawrence, Bok, Clyne, Datnon Knight, Mar- 
garian (there are two, Him and Her, and they 
are both excellent . though I’m afraid that 
She is a bit better . personal opinion and 
taste, „ though.) And what about this Lyn 
Ward? 

Finlay does most of the covers. Occasionally 
Lawrence, Paul. A boy named Rozen is dam 
good in color work, if you can get him. Also 
McCauly, Male Smith, . . Incidently, those 

last two are hot on interior Stf work. 

And besides this super F.F.M., I also see an 
FN. — Fantasy Novels — very much like it in 
format and ali . . and publishing the magazine 
stories, from Munsey'and other publishers . . 
the best from older issues of Astonishing and 
Super Science, for instance. 

Now for the year’s rating. Understand, I am 
not rating some stories as good and some as 
bad ... all are good, excellent. But some, 
naturally, were better than others. 

The year’s covers were okay, though I am 
missing Finlay terribly. I repeat, Lawrence is 
almost V.F.’s equal in black-and-white, but 
never on cover work. The March cover, illus- 
trating “The Man Who Was Thursday”, was 
best. I liked the black background. Second 
was December’s, for “The Lost Continent”, 
third . well, I guess June’s, for the Taine 
book, gets it, with September as fourth. 

The stories . . well, there’s no need for me 

to comment at all. I’ll just list them in order 
of excellence. 

“The Man Who Was Thursday”, “The 
Greatest Adventure”, “The Lost Continent”, 
“The Postman of Otford”, “The Wendigo”, 
“The Day Of The Brown Horde”, “The High- 
wayman”, “The Novel Of The White Powder” 
- “Hie Ghost Pirates”. 

And that’s 1944. 

Tom Pack 

Eastoboga, Ala. 

LAWRENCE AND CLYNE OKAY 

The December F.F.M. has found its way into 
my clutches, and creates a highly favorable 
impression. The aforementioned impression is 
due mainly to that very fine Lord Dunsany 
short, “The Highwayman.” Here is one of the 
slickest bits of fantasy I've seen in many a 
moon! The style of writing is utterly beautiful 
(Continued on page 118) 
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Imagine being able to get $1000.00 worth of genuine 
LEGAL RESERVE life insurance for your whole family, 2 to 
6 persons, with DOUBLE and TRIPLE BENEFITS, for only 
$l-a-month, or as low as 3c a day! Modem "DIRECT-BY- 
MAIL" insurance methods have made this possible . . . 
enabled old reliable Service Life Insurance Company to 
issue ONE policy at ONE LOW COST that covers every 
member of your family group. 

Policy Pays For Death of ANY Member of 
Family Group From ANY CAUSE! 

This remarkable policy provides TWO-WAY PROTEC- 
TION . . . pays YOU when any member of your family 
group dies, regardless of cause; and pays your family 
when you die. It also provides CONTINUOUS family pro- 
tection. Death of one member of family does not terminate 
policy. Instead, it continues in force protecting other 
members of your family; and newcomers to family nm 
be added at any time without extra cost. 

Policy Issued BY MAIL at BIG SAVINGS 1 
... NO MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS! 

Write for this policy today! Send no money! Let us mail 
you the Service "Family Group Policy" for 10 Days' Free 
Examination. No cost; and you need feel no obligation! 
Remember, a single dollar bill pays the monthly premium. 
NO medical examinations required. No red tape. No 
salesman will call. 
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Corns ANY RELATIVE. Agee l to 701 . . . Includes 
WIFE, HUSBAND, CHILDREN (monied cr unmarried, 
living at home or away), GRANDPARENTS, even 
IN-LAWS ... in fact. ANY RELATIVE. NO medical 
examinations required; and the low rate of $1 a 
month, or $10.95 a year can never be increased. NO 
dues! NO assessments! This policy is everything you 
want I Write lor it today lor 10 Days' Free Inspection. 
No cost No obligation 
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HUNTING & FISHING 

ia a monthly magazine crammed full 
of hunting, fishing, camping; dog 
and boating etoriea and pictures, in- 
valuable information about guns, 
fishing tackle, game law changes, 
best places to fish and hunt — count- 
less ideas that will add more fun to 
your days afield. 

Special Trial Offer 

Send 25c in stamps or coin and W9 will 
send you Hunting & Fishing for siz 
months. 

HUNTING & FISHING 



MAGAZINE, 250 Sportsman's /Bldg., Boston, Mass. 






This Horseshoe 
Ring, Handmade, 
Hand- engraved, in- 
laid with simulated 
pearl, is KNOCK- 
OUT ! Shoe and 
shank of everlasting 
Monel Metal is 



GUARANTEED 20 YEARS 



f apply Is limited . . . rush your order! SEND NO MONEY. PM 
ostman only $8.85, plus excise tax and postage. • Return for 
refund In fire days if not delighted. State size. Address: 



AMERICAN JEWELRY CO. WheeSnff, W. Va. 




WHAT TO DO FOR SO-CALLED 

mVMMIC 



Arms ache ? 
Back feel stiff? 
Sore all overt 




Get Saym&n 

liniment and massage on gently. Starts 
to work FAST. Helps to loosen "tight 15 
muscles. To relieve stiffness, soreness. 
To ease pain while breaking up conges* 
tlon due to over-exertion, exposu re or 
fatigue, you'll say It’s WONDERFUL! 
Only 60c. All druggists. 
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£18 mu EARNINGS TOO! 

Big newel Wear this flue tailored suit without 
paying one cent -and earn big cash income tool 
It ’ b easy! Just take orders from a few friends 
and neighbors for famous Gibson Tailoring — » 
America’s great values! Show actual samples of 
dozens of rich new fabrics superbly tailored In 
choice of all the latest styles at —low prices. 
Money back guarantee on every order. 

WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES ■ postcard giving 

your name and address, and telling us about yourself — 
age, etc. We’ll send you big outfit of actual samples 
FREE, and details of amazing new BONUS SUIT and 
money-making plans. No experience needed. Send no 
money! 

|H i. Z. GIBSON, Inc., 500 8. Throop 6L, Dept. 8*498, 
Chicago 7. III. 



FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

(Continued from page 116) 

Each phrase each sentence has a purpose, 
no matter how subtle. The prose flows smooth- 
ly along, with never a hitch. More of Dunsany 
would be welcome. And the same . applies to 
Clyne. Clyne is equal to Lawrence. That .is a 
compliment! 

I notice several requests in the letter column 
for, “The Willows”, by Algernon Blackwood. 
“The Willows” would make, in my opinion, a 
good selection for F.F.M. The tale has a 
similar atmosphere to that of “The Wendigo”, 
and is written with great care and skill. As a 
matter of choice, I- prefer “The Wendigo”, but 
“Willows” is also exceptionally neat fantasy. 

How about a novel by Stapleton? “The Star- 
Maker”, or perhaps, “Last and First Men.” 

“The Great God Pan” is not worth reprinting, 
since it appeared recently, in a supernatural 
story anthology, Too, it lacks suspense and 
motivation. “The Novel of the White Powder” 
is its superior in every way. 

Hooray! No cavemen or disosaurs this issue. 

Would like to see another Lovecraft story in 
F.F.M. Lovecraft, in my opinion, was the 
greatest author produced by the pulps. Some- 
thing by Clark Ashton Smith might be relished, 
as well. 

The cover this time was no darn good. What 
is this, Slushy Love Stories, or what??? For 
shame, Mr. Lawrence. Please do better next 
issue. Liked the blue background, though. 

Wliat say to more poetry?' F.F.M. has always 
been noted for its poems. 

Paul Carter’s letter showed a lot of solid 
thought. Methinks it will cause much con- 
troversy. I agree with most of his statements. 
The present editorial policy of F.F.M. is 
definitely an assurance of material of a higher 
literary standard. In fact, the average story 
used by the mag today is far more mature and 
better written than 90 percent of the pulp mags 
out. Credit is due you for this move. This is 
not intended as a slur on the Munsey classics. 
They had a certain indefinable atmosphere that 
newer stories do not possess. 

Am looking forward to the day when Finlay 
returns. 

Any chance of a portfolio composed of 
Lawrence drawings? Many of his full-page 
illustrations and others are certainly good 
enough to warrant combining them into a port- 
folio like the first and second sets of Finlay 
art. I can pick out two or three from this 
issue that I’d like to frame. 

Joe Kennedy 

84 Baker Ave., 

Dover, N. J. 

LIKES CAVE MAN YARNS 

I have started reading F.F.M. just recently 
and only have three copies of the magazine but 
I have got loads of reading enjoyment out of 
those copies. 

In my opinion Tooker’s “Brown Horde” 
holds its place with the best fiction novels I 
have ever read and Tame’s “Greatest Adven- 
ture” ranks but a" step lower and is certainly 





THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 



a startling new idea on the theory of evolution. 

I have not yet finished Hyne’s “Lost Con- 
tinent” but from what I have read so far I am 
sure it is a fust rater. 

For my part I like the cave man stories best, 
and if you have any extra back copies, I would 
be very pleased to be informed of them, es- 
pecially those issues of “Iron Star” and “Three 
Go Back ” 

Well, here’s wishing you more power and 
more prehistoric stories in your magazine, and 
thanking you for the hours of reading pleasure 
I have received. 

^ An F.F.M. fan, 

Tom Lemmon 

New Freeport, R. D. No. 1, Penn. 



LOOKER’S STORY GREAT 

A fellow I know, a darned nice guy and good 
friend in spite of the fact of his teaching Eng- 
lish Lit. and being a bit snobbish on the 
question of what constitutes good reading, re- 
marked recently, catching a glimpse of my 
September F.F.M,: “Why, that’s a pulp mag- 
azine, isn’t it?” 

“A pulp with a near classical tone,” I replied. 
“On its contents page have appeared the well- 
established names of Lord Dunsany, Algernon 
Blackwood, Irvin Cobb, Norman Douglas, Ar- 
thur Machen, DeMaupassant, G. K. Chesterton 
and — yes — Shakespeare!” 

Take it from me, the prof was impressed. 
Why shouldn’t he have been? 

Now for my admittedly late comment on the 
September issue. Tooker’s novel goes right to 
the top of those you have presented under 
Popular’s banner. It possessed unusual solidity 
— real bone and sinew. The anthropology was 
sharply in line with accepted conclusions, a 
rare thing for a novel of prehistoric times. The 
characters were etched in good focus, the 
action moved at a stirring pace. Altogether it 
was a fine interpretation of our dawn ancestors 
and their existence. I suggest that you commis- 
sion Tooker to do another novel for you. 

The author’s letter was as interesting to me 
as his story, undoubtedly because his views on 
political economy in the main coincide with my 
own. 

I possess nearly complete sets of the books 
of Burroughs, Machen, Blackwood, Dunsany, 
Stoker, Chambers, Haggard, Wakefield, Benson, 
Wells and many others, so for purely selfish 
reasons I would prefer for you to print none 
of these. Yet, realizing there are many who 
have not read their works, I can’t bring myself 
to ask you not to print them. 

Ptarek 

LOST ON “LOST CONTINENT” 

I was “lost” on “The Lost Continent” for 
every minute of its reading. Am only sorry 
that the remaining sheets of the manuscript 
are not decipherable — as I am sure there is 
much more that could be told concerning our 
hero and heroine, Deucalion and Nais. 
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Neatness . . . 

Salt Collar Comfort 

Here is «» idea that works won* 
ders lor your appearance and 
comfort. Simply hide a SP1FFY 
, under your soft collar and Bee 
: the miraculous change. It's in- 
visible — has sell-adjusting spring 
— makes wrinkles disappear — 
upturned collar points lie flat 
SPIFF Y adds many months to 
Idvisibte Undft Cdfaff the life of your shirts. 

19 Million Sold to Servicemen! 

It's a "Must" with the boys in khaki 
. . . they're easy to mail. Why not 
send a few Spiffys to your man in 
the service! 

Every man should have three or four — 

29« and more at all men’s stores, 

P. X’s and Army stores everywhere. 

^ Collar Stays 

Crtst SptcWty Co., 683 W. WishlngtoQ SL, Chicago 6, HI 

Beware Coughs 

from common colds 

That Hang On 

* Creomulsion relieves promptly be- 
cause It goes right to the seat of the 
trouble to help loosen and expel germ 
laden phlegm, and aid nature to soothe 
and heal raw, tender inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding you must like the 
way it quickly allays the cough or you 
are to have your money back. 

CREOMULSION 

For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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Pays Hospital Bills 

lor W hole F amily 

Costs 3c a Day tor Adults 

Only V /% c a Pay for Children 

It’s here ! The new Family Hospital and Surgical Expense Policy 
yon need and wantl One. policy insures whole family — mother, 
father, children, anyone from 3 months to 65 years. No med- 
ical examination. Pays up to $610.00 hospital and surgical bills 
for EACH and EVERY person insured. Pays up to $100.00 
doctor’s fees for operations. Pays up to $50.00 for operating 
room, medicines .ambulance, etc. Covers sicknesses, accidents, 
operations, childbirth, female disorders, and many other disa- 
bilities not covered by other policies. You select your own doctor 
and hospital. This full-coverage Family Hospital and Surgical 
Policy issued DIRECT to you at special family rates by big, 
strong company with over $3,000,000.00 in assets. Investigate! 
SEND NO MONEY, but mail the coupon below quick for full 
details — sent FREE. No' agent will call on you. Act todayl 



fsTERLINQ INSURANCE CO 1 

| 4341 Starling Bldg., Chicago II, III. E 

> Send me year FREE INSPECTION Offer of LOW-COST I 

| Family HospitaHsaCon Plan. I 

! NAME ! 



ADDRESS. 



|jqtTY_ 



. STATE.. 



Lemon Jniee Recipe Cheeks 
Iheaaitie Pain Quickly 

If you suffer from rheumatic, arthritis or neuritis pain, 
try this simple Inexpensive home recipe that thousands 
are using. Get a package of Ru-Ex Compound, a two- 
week supply, today. Mix it with a quart of water, add the 
juice of 4 lemons, It’s easy. No trouble at all and 
pleasant. You need only S tablespoonfuls two times a 
day. Often within 48 hours — — sometimes overnight — 
splendid results are obtained. If the pains do not quickly 
leave and if you do not feel better, return the empty 
package and Ru-Ex will cost you nothing to. try as it Is 
sold by your ■ druggist under an absolute money-back 
guarantee. Ru-Ex Compound is for sale and recommended 
by druggists everywhere. 



POEMS WANTED 

Collaborate with the nationally famous hit composer of "I'm Forever 
Blowing Bubbles," "When the Bloom 1* on the Sage" and over 
300 others. Send your poems today for free examination and Liberal 
offer. 

SCREENLAND RECORDERS, Dept. P, Hollywood 28. Calif. 



Kidneys tVSiast 
Clean Out Acids 

Excess acids, poisons and wastes In your blood are re- 
moved chiefly by your kidneys. Getting up Nights, Burn- 
ing Passages, Backache, ' Swollen Ankles, Nervousness, 
Rheumatic Paine, Dizziness, Circles Under Eyes, and feel- 
ing worn out, often are caused by non-organic and non- 
aystemic Kidney and Bladder troubles. Usually In such 
cases, the very first dose of Cystex goes right to work 
helping the Kidneys flush out excess acids and wastes. 
And this cleansing, purifying Kidney action. In just a 
day or so, may easily make you feel younger, stronger 
and better than in years. Get Cystex from your druggist 
today. Take it exactly as directed and see the results in 
your own particular case. Under our guarantee unless 
completely satisfied you simply return the emptyl package 
and get your money back. Three guaranteed sizes: Only 
85c, 75c, $1.50 at druggists. 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

I am not going to try to praise F.F.M., be- 
cause I cannot command enough words to do so 
adequately. I shall only wish for it a long 
future — and here are a few suggestions. I per- 
sonally think will help to insure it. 

First: More frequent publication, monthly 

as soon as conditions permit. 

Second: Resumption of Munsey reprints, in 
conjunction with your present policy, either by 
alternating the two procedures, or publishing 
a sister magazine. 

Third: Print our excellent publication on 

equally excellent paper, a “slick”, no less. 
That would be somethin’ to talk about, and 
believe me, I would talk. 

Fourth: Merely continue Fantastic’s excellent 
artistry. By all means retain Lawrence, Ronald 
Clyne, too — if his pix (Railroad influence) 
don’t fall below their present standard. And 
you gotta get Finlay. And Paul, the inimitable 
Paul. No one has been able to take his place 
when it comes to science fiction portraiture. 

I am purposely making this short, so that 
you may possibly find place for it in The 
Readers’ Viewpoint — in the hope that some of 
Fantastic’s readers may be able to supply me 
with copies of the June, August, November, 
and December 1942 issues of our magazine. I 
also have a few of the earlier issues of F F.M., 
including the first one, which someone might 
need to complete their files. 

. I’ll stop now. I’m sad, though. It’s nearly 
three months I have to wait until “The Ma- 
chine Stops.” , 

Malcolm F. Bustin 

23 E. Commonwealth Rd., 

Cochituate, Mass. 

A BIT OF CRITICISM 

The December F.F.M. came into my greedy 
hands in the usual manner — although a trifle 
late out here on the plains — and was dealt with 
in the usual way. Following which, comes the 
usual letter. 

“The Lost Continent” was a rather strange 
stray. Into it went elements of both good and 
bad, and the result, instead of the customary 
so-so compound, was a definite mixture still 
containing parts of the great and parts of the — 
shall we say — not so. great. 

The basic idea seems good, and Atlantis is 
an ever-enchanting subject. And the ending, 
presumably because of a sequel, was nicely 
vague with interesting implications. A little 
implication goes a long way, to coin a phrase. 
The main objection I have to the story can be 
shown easily with the hero, Deucalion. It 
wasn’t exactly that he was simple, or dense, or 
even trite — he was just plain corny. His gobs 
of morals and superiority complexes got more 
than a little tiresome as Atlantis drew nearer 
and nearer to her doom, and Cutcliffe Hyne 
drew closer and closer to the final page. The 
only human thing he did in the tale was to 
diecide that Nais had some importance, may 
the All High Gods forgive him for his hideous 
infamy. 

On the whole, though, it wasn’t a bad story. 
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But it certainly was not up to par for F aments 
Fantastic Mysteries. Methinks a little more 
straight fantasy would go well; something of 
the Merritt type, or another one like Chester- 
ton’s “The Man Who Was Thursday.” 

Lawrence did nice work both on the cover 
and on the inside pix. I miss the black back- 
ground on the cover, though — it was really 
more effective than -this issue’s watery blue. I 
wonder — did Lawrence intentionally give Phor- 
enice cat's eyes in that cover painting? 

Lord Dunsany’s “The Highwayman” had con- 
siderably more to it than “The Postman of Ot- 
ford” last issue. But I’m still far from being a 
Dunsany addict, possibly from purely personal 
reasons. However, this story did have some- 
thing to it if you looked hard enough; his 
subtlety, it seems, wasn’t as well concealed as 
in the Postman yarn. 

Ronald Clyne came through nicely with his 
illustration. It’s a really striking drawing. 

“The Reader’s Viewpoint” was brisk and 
interesting, and flavored with a distinct sinceri- 
ty on the part of most of the writers. I miss the 
editor’s page, which adds a personal touch to 
the magazine besides giving out with interest- 
ing information. Bring it back, by all means. 

All of which about winds up another letter, 
to the regret of one, and doubtless much to the 
relief of everybody else. 

Chad Oliver 

% Mrs. C. L. Coleman, 

Crystal City, Texas. 

MORE DUNSANY, PLEASE 

Lawrence has always seemed a bit — no — a 
considerable amount — better in the interior than 
on the frontpiece. Thus his silly offer on the 
September issue was none too good. His De- 
cember cover was average, however, and per- 
fectly passable. But the inside ils — those in 
black and white — ahaa! Now we come to some- 
thing different. Lawrence, in a word, is mag- 
nificent. His full page, bordered drawings are 
unsurpassed in the entire field. They are — 
however — equaled— and the one who is capable 
of the equaling is Virgil Finlay. Lawrence, I 
repeat, to make sure my voice is heard, is 
truly magnificent. 

Complaint riep’t: We could use a few more 
pics — preferably framed full-pagers — per novel. 

Feature yarns: Both were great. I rate 

Tooker’s “Day of the Brown Horde” as being 
slightly better than Hyne’s satirical “The Lost 

YOUR COPY MAY BE LATE 

Because of the exigencies of war-time 
transportation, your magazine may be late 
sometimes in reaching you. If it does not 
arrive on time, please do not write com- 
plaining of the delay. This delay occurs 
after it leaves our offices and is caused hy 
conditions beyond our control. 




now, more than ever before, is the right time to 
start a small profitable business of your own . . . 
or train yourself for a practical money-making 
trade in which you can be independent, today 
take your first step, without cost or obligation. 
Just mail coupon— and by return mail you will 
get full information on tne courses listed here. 



teamatHome— inYourSpareTime 

II Prepareforabappyfutureof prosper- 
ffgWh ity, security ... and get a big-pay job 
SKI now. Fascinating, high-grade occupa- 
«sl tfon. Yea can EARN WHILE YOU SJEKRlt. 
laSa lii A Excellent field for part-time work at home. 

Practical Course in HOROLOGY 

Thorough self- instruction training tn 
aV© American and Swiss watches, clocks. 
■y 1 SpedaieectionsonalarmclockFepaira. 

Interesting. LEARN-BY-DOING in- 
A etroction method, Leans QUICKLY, 

eag jjy. Jsio previous experience oeees- 
ft&ry. WATCHMAKING IS BASIC TEA 1N1NG FOE AIRCRAFT 
INSTRUMENT WORK and other scientific precision jobs. 
Amazing Low PrieaS • Money-Back Guarantee l 
Get into tm» fast-growing field NOW . . .nig opportunity . . . don’t 
delay. Mail coupon below for FREE information. No obligation. 



fPRIlCTsSftl. II'?*T0«DME COilftSE 

I How to pick locks, de-code, make ma ster-keys, j 
repair, install service, etc. New, self -intro c* / 
. tionlessona foreyery handy man | homo-ow 3 ner,| 
carpenter.meshanie, servicestatlon operator, L 
flx-it shop, hardware dealer, gunsmith, ^y 



1 53 Easy Illustrated Lessons (§< 

I Low Price 1 Satisfaction guaranteed or \ 

|_ moneyback. Writenow. ..no obligation! 



m 









SELF-INSTRUCTION COURSE 

Teaches you the practical side of radio., 
repair, adjustment , operation, alteration, 
trouble-shooting. No previous knowledge 
necessary. Large clear illustrations, dia- 
grams, charts, etc, ©INTERESTING 
STEADY WORKI Bet up a radio 

repair shop of your own— or prepare for 
booming industrial electronics. Thiaoae- 
'ul. how-to-do-!t course brings you all 
the fundamentals, including mathe- 
matics, review questions, problems, 
answers. Strictly up-to-date. Low 
I price. Coupon below will bring 
%, you full Inform atioo you want 
ix . immediately. Mall it to today I 
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I plana and practices. How to startyour mail i 

orderbusiness on a small one-man scale . . . 1 

how to keep it growing more and more prof- V I 

ltable month after month. Money-making FACTS. \ J 

I " WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS ON ANY OF THESE COURSES. Send f 
Coupon lor World-Famous Copyrighted Success-Catalog— IT’S FREE I H 

* Flessesendme — FREEandwithoutobiigation— illustrated Success- I 
| Cntalog containing information about the coarse (or courses) I have I 
| checked below. No salesman will call. s) 

■ □ Watch and Clock Repairing. □ Loefesmithing and Key Making. J 
I Q Practical Radio Servicing. □ Mail Order Business. I 

1 ■ 

J NAME | 

J ADDRESS I 

| CITY STATE™ J 





|K8gp£' Now Got EXTRA 

^^ASOLINE MILEAGE 

Now you can get up to 30% extra gasoline 
mileage with a Vacu-matic on your car. 
Quicker pick-up, smoother running, added 

power and precious gasoline savings guaranteed. 

automatic Supercharge Principle 

Vacu-matic is entirely different! Operates on 
the Supercharge principle. Saves gae. Automat- 
ically provides a better gas mixture. Guaran- 
teed to give up to 30% extra gas mileage, more 
power and better performance. 

AGEHTS TRIAL OFFER 

Every car, truck, tractor a prospect. Sen® 
csme.addresson postcard torbltf money m&k- 
laxoff.it&Etc] how you get yours tor littrod&oiiiy. 




FITS ALL CARS 

Constructed of six parts, 
fas ad Into a sinfla unit. 

Adjusted and eeaUd' at 
ihe ftuxprv* Very qnickty 

Installed by anyone. _ _ 

Vacu-maSJa Co., 7617-1111 W. State 8t„ Wauwatosa II, Wle. 




Hundreds of prospects near you; 
sportsmen, workers In lumber yards, 
warehouse^, stock rooms, -war plants, 
etc. Men of action demand their snug 
warmth, free-nctlon comfort, sturdy 
oonStruotlon.' 

COMPLETE LINE 

Lonther and wool Jackets, work ehlrtf, 

350 ahoe styles for men and women. 
Liberal Commissions. Write today for 
FREE SALES OUTFIT. 

VICTOR THOMAS SHOE CO. 

Dept. V-SB 610 W. Van Buren It. 



Chicago, | 



REFRIGERATION 

AND AIR CONDITIONING 



SERVICE 

MECHANICS 

COURSE 



Learn at homo — how to start your own repair shop on lit- 
tle capital. No previous experience needed. Oommon School 
education sufficient. Splendid opportunity for older men. 
Prepare now for after the war. FREE illustrated booklet. 

MECHANICS TRAINING SCHOOL 
4701 W. Pico Dept. R-2 Los Angeles 8, Calif. 



Sc Cigars 

Available Soon I 

Be first on list for first shipments. Don’t 
delay. Act now. Please send no money only 
name and address to P. O. Box 776, Dept. 
F-88; Chicago 90, 111. 




Plastics is a great new industry and the time 
to get started in it is note. Opportunities are 
unlimited. In your spare time, at home, you 
can prepare to enter this important field. A 
new, practical training plan is now read? to 
help you realize your ambitions and win success. Send 
nama and address today for FREE Information. 

f^MEBICAN SCHOOL, Dept. P249 - 

I Orexsl Av®. at 58th. St., Chicago 37 | 

| Name | 

, Street -• I 

I I 

kr J 



FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

Continent.” Tooker’s cave-man effort was 
about as good as “Three Go Back” — which 
means it is worth 4.3. Cutcliffe Hyne’s work is 
worthy of an even 4.2- — or classic rating. 

A couple of sentences back I mentioned the 
Atlantis yam as being a satire. Well, a lot of 
people may think I am slightly off my beam 
but. ... It seemed as if Hyne was satirizing 
Deucalion and -his beliefs. That is unusual — 
thoroughly unique. Poking fun, so to speak, at 
the teller of the tale by the very way in which 
he tells it. " A unique bit of satire. 

Dunsany’s “The Postman of Otford” created 
no stir of the emotions, no overpowering sen- 
sation within me. In fact, I didn’t like it. I was 
wondering why most everyone had raved so, 
and I Was beginning to think that LD was a 
dud. And then I read “The Highwayman.” It 
was magnificently written, .cleverly told. It 
was a masterpiece. More, ed., more, more. 

Milt Lesser 

2302 Ave. O, 

Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 



FROM “SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE” 

What really gets me is these people who are 
always wanting to change the title of F.F.M. 
I happen to be one of the guys who has been 
reading the mag ever since the Sept.-Oct. issue 
of 1939 and it certainly would seem funny with 
a new name. The enjoyment I have received 
during the last five years is well worth my 
dimes and quarters. 

Another thing I don’t like is that a lot of the 
boys who have read some of the great classics 
from other sources don’t want them reprinted. 
That is very selfish. In civilian life I collected 
Argosy ' and many is the story that was an old 
friend, ibut I got enjoyment that a lot of people 
would be able to share in the harvest. 

One of the things I can really agree on is 
that you have about the only true fantasy mag 
left. I don’t care too much for S.F. So far I 
don’t think you are doing the best you can, by 
excluding reprints. 

In closing permit me to join the rest of the 
fans in urging you to publish your magazine 
oftener (and I mean monthly) and a lot of luck 
for the future. 

Sergeant Ben Rumsey 

A 

PVT. HILL AND FINLAY MEET 

I have been getting your magazine regularly, 
but since I came overseas I am finding it diffi- 
cult to secure magazines. Consequently, I want 
to take out a year’s subscription. 

My address may change from time to time — 
however, mail is forwarded with the greatest 
possible expediency so that I have no worry 
about not getting any issues. 

Thanking you sincerely, 

Pvt. Donald F. Hill. 

P. S. — I had the pleasure of meeting Virgil 
Finlay in' person in a camp in the States, since 
he was in my company then. 




THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 
NEW ZEALAND— MAY 3 

I find myself quite unable to express in words 
the sorrow I felt when I learned of the death 
of A. Merritt; ever since reading the first 
novel of his that came to my notice — “The Con- 
quest of the Moon Pool” — I have considered 
him to be the very greatest writer of fantastic 
fiction. 

My personal favourite among his stories is 
‘"The Metal Monster;” this is surely the most 
nearly perfect depiction of an alien being ever 
to be put into words; in the whole history 
of fantasy there has never been anything to 
compare with it for sheer unusualness, utterly 
magnificent description, and absolute, over- 
whelming power; I give this novel precedence 
over any other scientific or weird fiction tale 
that I have ever read; next to it I place “The 
Ship of Ishtar” and “The Conquest of the Moon 
Pool” with “Dwellers in the Mirage” not far 
behind; “Creep, Shadow!” would probably be 
included had I read it all, but I have been 
able to locate parts 5 and 7 only; for best 
among his short tales I choose “Through the 
Dragon Glass” but they are all truly excellent. 

For originality of conception and skill in 
handling he has seldom, if ever, been equalled; 

I think his imagination reached its highest peak 
in the creation of the Metal People and the 
Shining One; these are really incarnations of 
alien-ness, things so utterly strange as to make 
one marvel that the mind of a mere human 
being could conceive them. 

Apart from his marvellous faculty of imagi- 
native creation, Merritt was able to write a tale 
quite equal, and for the most part definitely 
superior to the very best of adventure stories, 
as far as characterization, action, and suspense 
are concerned, and his exquisite style maintains 
the same level of near-perfection throughout all 
his tales; taken either as adventure tales or 
fantasy, the “Merrittales” are “tops.” Of course, 
the tales of Lovecraft and Smith are more truly 
literate on the whole, but I think Merritt sur- 
passes even these two masters in the imaginate 
heights of his tales, and in the attainment of 
a really overwhelming and breathtaking climax 
he is almost unapproachable. 

Of course, you must have his uncompleted 
novels finished or else print them as they are; 
if they are to be completed, let C. A. Smith 
take care of the fantastic side, and Seabury 
Quinn handle the characters and dialogue; I 
consider Smith to be the finest living author 
of fantasy, and Quinn at his best is very good; 
how about new stories from them both? 

I received the June issue yesterday; so far 
I’ve read only “The Wendigo” and the depart- 
ments. 

“The Wendigo” is truly a classic; it has 
splendid atmosphere and captures perfectly the 
strangeness of the vast, fascinating, wooded 
spaces; I understand that the Wendigo fitted 
into the Lovecraft mythology as Ithaqua, the 
Wind- Walker; I hope that you will print “The 
Willows” as I have long sought this tale without 
success. 

For the benefit of Anthony Riccardi and any 
others interested “The Drone Man” and 
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“I’ll show YOU 

how to mako yourself 

COMMANDO -TOUGH 



. . in double- 
quick time 




...OR IT WON’T COST YOU A CENT!” 

says Qeotoje ty, Mtett 

WORLD’S GREATEST BODY BUILDER 

Let me prove to YOU that you can put Inches of dynamic musola* 
on your arms! Add inches to your chest] Broaden your shoulders 
and power-pack the rest or your body. I can do for you what I' re 
done for thousands the world over, including many oMoers and men 
innv in the C.S. and Britidi Forces! 

GIVE ME 10 MINUTES A DAY! 

I’ll Show You My Secrete of Body Building 

I’ll help you learn the “Progressive If you want a physique that will 
Power Method” through which I re- Inspire respect from man and ad- 



Power Method” through which I re- 
built myself from h physical wreck 
to the holder of more ettrength rec- 
ords than any other living athlete 
or teacher! N'o matter how skinny 
or flabby you or* you can learn my 
methods right in your own home. 
Through my proved secrets I «how 
you how to develop your power, in- 
side and out. until YOU are fully 
.satisfied that you are the man you 
want to be. “The Jowett System.” 
■ays Tt. F. Kelly. Physical Director 
of the YMCA. Atlantic City. “Is the 
greatest m the world!” 

PROVE TO YOURSELF 
IN ONE NIGHT! 

Send only 25c for test Course, 
“Molding a Mighty Arm.” Read It 
the evening it arrives — learn from 
ex|>crlence the thrill you ran give 
your muscles! 

Send for These Five Famous 
Course* In Book Form 

ONLY tee EACH 
or ALL 5 for $1.00 



If you want a physique that will 
Inspire respect from men and ad- 
miration from women . . . ACT 
LIKE A HE-MAN! Decide at oncel 
The famous hook, “NerveH of 
Steel — Muscles Like Iron” will 

be Included FREE! Priceless for 
the strength fan! Full of photos 
of marvelous power- bodied men 
who will show you what Jowett 
has done for them and how lie 
can do the name for you. Roach 
nut . . Grasp this Special Offer 
to day l 

Jowett Inst, of Physical Culture 
230 Fifth Avii., Dept. 612 



New York 1, H. V. 

Dhu 

Book j 

DrJ / 



® Jowett Institute of Physical Culture 

230 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 612, New York 1, N. Y. 

C.oorge F. Jowett: Your proposition look* good to me. Send 
by return mall, prepaid, the courses checked below, for 
which I enclose ( ). Include FREE book of PHOTOS. 

George F. □ All 6 oourses for $1 □ Molding Mighty i-rgy 25o 

Champion a Molding a Mighty Ann 25c □ Molding a Mighty Grip 25a 
0( □ Molding a. Mighty Back 25c □ Molding a Mighty Chest 25o 

Champion* □ Send all 5 C.O.D. ($1 plus postago.) No orders less 
than tl sent C.O.D. 
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Hew Hospital-Surgical Policy 

Offered by Old Established Life Insurance Co. 

Only $1.00 A Month 

(Small Additional Charge Will Include Entire Family) 

You, as an individual, or your entire family 
(ages 3 months to 75 years) will be mailed 
actual policy, made out in your own name, for 
10 days’ free inspection, if request is received 
during this introductory offer. 

SEEING IS BELIEVING! This new policy 
differs from any now offered. It provides $1,000; 
accidental death or dismemberment; 90 days’ 
hospitalization, up to $5.00 a day for room and 
board. Pays $50.00 for childbirth. Allows extra 
benefits for surgical operations; X-Ray; anes- 
thesia; laboratory examination; operating 
room; medicine and drugs;/ and ambulance 
service. Emergency draft benefit included. 
Policy is good in any accredited hospital. 
SEND NO MONEY! Just write — giving name 
and address, date of birth, height, weight, race 
or color, and condition of health for last five 
years, of- yourself — and each member of your 
family to be included. Actual policy will. be 
mailed you for free inspection. 

NO AGENT WILL CALL! Due to man-power 
shortage and gas rationing, this new policy has 
been created for the benefit of those who can 
think and act for themselves, and save by mail. 
-No doctor’s examination! Write NOW! 

American Life & Accident Insurance Co. 

231 American Life Bldg. St. Louis 8, Mo. 



We want song poems and lyrics on all subjects. We offer the 
services of a noted Hollywood motion picture composer and arrang- 
er. Send your poem today for our consideration and. liberal offer. 
HOLLYWOQO it E LOSSES, P. 0. Box 2I68K, Hollywood 28. Calif. 



SYMPTOMS BELIEVED. 
Write today for free infor- 
mation and special money 
_ mi W mm m mi m m m m im back offer. 

W. K. STERLINE, 610 Ohio Ave., Sidney, Ohio 

The New 
Quick Trimmer 





- A - 



Something NgwI Trim your hair with- 
out any experience. It’s easy! The ex- 
cess hair comes off smoothly and easi- 
ly by Just pulling trimmer through hair 
like an ordinary comb. Save on lialr-cut 
bll la. - . . Trim your own hair or the 
whole family’s. Send 59c and your Comb-A-Trlm 
will be sent at once, postpaid. 




SPECIAL 

OFFER 



Send $1.00 for 
2 C o m b • A • 
Trims. Save 18c. 



tor$| 



5 Extra Blades 
(Year’s Supply) 



25c 



COMB-A-TRIM CO.. CAREW TOWER. Dept. M-l, Cincinnati. Ohio 




25c Horae Trial Relieves Excess Acid in 
5 Minutes or DOUBLE MONEY BACK 



“Rhythm of the Spheres” were published in the 
August and October, 1936, issues, respectively, 
of Thrilling Wonder Stories. 

, NEW ZEALAND — MAY 17 

I agree with Mr. Onderdonk that Merritt 
-and Lovecraft were the master-writers of fan- 
tasy, but I disagree with him .when he names 
“The Shadow Out of Time” as Lovecraft’s finest 
work; it is, of course, a matter of opinion, but 
I personally consider “The Shadow Out of 
Time” one of Lovecraft’s' poorer productions; 
it is very well-written, certainly, and has 
splendid atmosphere, but the effect of this is 
almost completely deadened by the manifest 
ridiculousness of the story as a whole; that is 
my opinion. I have read comparatively few of 
Mr. Lovecraft’s stories, but I have found most 
of these infinitely entertaining; I like them all 
so well that I cannot say which one is my 
favorite; Lovecraft ranks second only to Mer- 
ritt with me. 

Is there any possibility of “The Dream-Quest 
of Unknown Kadath” being printed in FTM.? 
I am sure I am just one of many who would 
welcome this story! it would be great if you 
could print it with a dozen full-page Bok illus- 
trations and a Bok cover. 

An artist I should like to see on the cover 
is Margaret Brundage (hint). 

Please print more of the weird type of tale 
and less of “science-fiction” and thinly var- 
nished adventure; almost all of the fantasy 
that will survive as fine literature is of the 
“atmospheric” variety; the fan who prefers 
science-fiction is adequately catered for today, 
but little worthwhile weird fiction sees print; 
E. . F. Benson is one author .whose stories de- 
serve reprinting; some of these are very rare 
and almost unknown. 

I see no reason for always having one long 
story and one or more shorter tales in each 
issue; why not an issue full of short stories for 
a change; “The Willows,” by Blackwood, “An 
Inhabitant of Carcossa,” by Bierce, another 
Hodgson, another tale from “The King in Yel- 
low,” and one of Benson’s fine stories, would go 
together to make an utterly delightful issue 
some time. 

A final request: please give some fantastic 
verse a place in your pages; C. A. Smith writes 
magnificent weird poetry — I believe that much 
of his verse meets with the requirements of 
your present policy, having appeared in book 
form only; I’d love to read “The Hashish- 
man,” by Dunsany, which was praised highly by 
Lovecraft in his review of Ebony and Crystal, 
Thomas G. L. Cockcroft. 

7 Roslyn Rd., 

Napier, New Zealand. 



If you still suffer from suffocating gas and heartburn duo to excess 
acid, chances are you’ve never tried DDGA Tablets. Now make this 
25e double-i/mr-money-back home trial. Yes, in only S minutes the 
very first tablet may show how you may gain happy relief from 
gassy excess acid pains. UDGA Tablets, different from "candy" 
and baking soda, is a real medicine, containing 3 fast-working in- 
gredients. Udea helps relieve in minutes. That’s why over 200 
million have been used by victims of stomach pains, sour upset 
stomach, indigestion, burning stomach ache, due to excess acid. 
Ask your druggist for lldga Tablets today. 
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F. F. M. HIS FAVORITE 

I have complete files of F.F.M and F.N. to 
swap. Hope to see “The Willows” by Black- 
wood soon. You are doing a real' service in 
publishing Hodgson, as his works are hard to 
get, even in England. Also, please get back to 




THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 

monthly the very earliest second possible. This 
three months’ gap seems interminable — a month 
used to be too long between issues of my favo- 
rite magazine. Lawrence is very good but Bok 
fits the “King in Yellow” stuff best. 

John E. Herzog. 

897 Lafayette Ave., 

Buffalo 9, N. Y,' 

LIKED “GHOST PIRATES” 

I have been a reader of F.F.M. for just a 
short time, but now that I’ve discovered it, I 
intend to read it as long as it is published. 
The Dec. issue for ’43 was my first, and I have 
enjoyed all the stories so far except “The Man 
Who Was Thursday.” Parts of it were simply 
dead. 

I greatly enjoyed “Three Go Back,” “The 
Greatest Adventure,” and most of all “The Day 
of the Brown Horde.” I also liked “The 
Ghost Pirates” and in spite of what one of your 
readers said I still think it belonged in F.F.M. 
because if it wasn’t out of the ordinary and 
surely it was strange, then I never saw a story 
that was. Also, I don’t care what you call your 
magazine as long as you continue to publish it 
and keep up the excellent stories in it. 

If any readers have copies of Haggard’s “She” 
or the sequel “Ayesha” I am looking for them. 
I also want Burroughs' “Back to the Stone 
Age,” “Pirates of Venus” and “Lost on Venus.” 

Yours for F.F.M. bigger and oftener. 

Mrs. Paul Svorec. 

•Granby, Colorado. 

THINKING OF FINLAY 

Compliments and congratulations of high 
merit are herewith resounding from yours truly 
to Lawrence. In his field, I rate him second only 
to Paul and the immortal Finlay. In other 
words, it was a swell cover on the September 
ish. The interior for “Postman of Otford” also 
impressed me. 

“The Day of the Brown Horde” was a pretty 
good yarn, but there is much room for im- 
provement. While it was well written all the 
way through, I did not feel that it lay strictly 
inside the bounds of real fantasy. Machen’s 
story was quite good, but what story of his 
isn’t? “The Postman of Otford” was, to say the 
least, very intriguing, and certainly different. I 
don’t usually care for short short stories, but 
if anyone said that he did not like this story, he 
would only be showing what a poor judge of 
literature he was. 

In the readers’ section, one letter in particular 
stood out, it was the one by A. H. L. It seemed 
different from the usual letter, if for no other 
reason that that he prefers Paul to Finlay. I 
must admit that Paul is a great illustrator and 
has done some great work in the field of 
Science-Fiction, but to me, Finlay is incom- 
parable in Fantasy illustrations. I do agree 
with him that Famous Fantastic Mysteries 
should be published monthly. You would cer- 
tainly have no trouble selling the mags. 

Bill Hesson. 

371 E. Claremont St. 

Pasadena 6, Calif. 



SECRETS ENTRUSTED 
TO A FEW 




T HERE are some things that can not be 
generally told — things you ought to 
know. Great truths are dangerous to 
some — but factors for personal power 
and accomplishment in the hands of 
those who understand them. Behind the tales 
of the miracles and mysteries of the ancients, 
lie centuries of their secret probing into 
nature’s laws — their amazing discoveries 
of the hidden processes of man’s mind, 
and the mastery of life’s problems. 
Once shrouded in mystery to avoid their 
destruction by mass fear and ignorance, 
these facts remain a useful heritage for 
the thousands of men and women who 
privately use them in their homes today. 



THIS FREE BOOK 

The Rosicrucians (not a religious organiza- 
tion), an age-old brotherhood of learning, 
have preserved this secret wisdom in their 
archives for centuries. They now invite you 
to share the practical helpfulness of their 
teachings. Write today for a free copy of the 
book, "The Mastery of Life.” Within its 
pages may lie a new life of opportunity for 
you. Address Scribe B.R.R. 

UBe Rosicrucians 

(AMORC) 

San Jose California, U. S. A. 



FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 
FINEST FANTASY MAG! 



HEARTBURN 

Relieved in S minutes or 
double your money back 

When otzcesB Htoma-ch acid causes painful, suffocating gu, bout 
Stomach and heartburn, doctors usually prescribe the fasteU-actlng 
medicines known for symptomatic relief — medicines like those In 
Bedl-ans Tablets. No laxative. Bell-ana brings comfort In a Jiffy or 
double your money back on return of bottle to us. 25c everywhere. 



Get into the vital meat industry. Concise, prac- 
tical Home Training based on 25 years proven 
instruction methods used at National's famous 
resident school. Prepares you for bigger pay as 
Meat Cutter, Supervisor, market manager or more 
money In your own store. Go as rapidly as your- 
spare time permits. Diploma. Start NOW to turn 
your spare hours into money. Send for FREE bul- 
letin today. No obligation. No salesman will call. 

National School ol Meat Cutting, Inc., Dept. K-6, Toledo 4. Ohio 



High School Course 



at-Home-' 



Many Finish in 2 Years 

Go ae rapidly as your time and abilities permit Course 
equivalent, to resident school work — prepares forcollego 
entrance exams. Standard H. S. text a supplied. Diploma. 
Credit tor H. S. subjects already cottn>lat»4. Sfnele fobjocta If do- 
nlred. High school education In vary Important for advancemen t a 
basing?* and fndqntry and socially. Jpoo’t be handicapped all your 
life- Be a High School graduate.. Start your training now. Free 
Bulletin on request. No obligation. k 

American School , Dpt. H -249, Drexel at 68th, Chloapo 37 




TCH 

CHECKED IMA JSFff 

Sufferers from the torturing itch 
caused by eczema, pimples, scales, 
scabies, athlete's foot, "factory" itch, 
and other itch troubles are praising 
cooling, liquid D. D. D, Prescription. 
This tune-proved medication— devel- 
oped by Dr. D. D. Dennis — positively 
Ing itch. 



relieves that cruel, burning 
1 Greaseless and stainless. Soothes end 
comforts even the most intense itching In a jiffy. A 
35c trial bottle proves its merits or your money back. 
Ask your druggist today for D. D. D. Prescription. 



gradually turn 

GRAY IBABR 

to your youthful hair color 

>0 Don't pay one cent until you see result* 1 BEUTALURE 
Is tested and proved I Brings youthful color to your hair 
gradually to that friends scarcely notice the change taking 
place. Voo limply appear to he growing younger week So 
meek I Absolutely not a coal Ur dye! Colorless — WON’T 
STAIN I USE LIKE A HAIR TONIC! Order your bottle of 
jBeutalure today — now! SEND NO MONEY — lust your name 
end address. When you see the Improvement after three 
weeks’ use — then send us $1.80 (tax Included). Or return 
aaiised portion $t our expense. That's our amazing offer 1 
BEUTALURE. INC:. 

M Ashley PI., Dept. B-1, Wilmington, Delaware 

Asthma Mucus 

Loosened First Day 

For Thousands of Sufferers 

If choking, gasping, wheezing, recurring attacks of 
Bronchial Asthma rob you of sleep and energy, accept this 
liberal trial offer. Get Mendaco, a doctor's prescription, 
from your druggist ; take exactly as directed and see for 
yourself how quickly it usually helps loosen and remove 
thick strangling mucus, thus promoting freer breathing 
and refreshing sleep. You he the judge. Unless delighted 
and entirely satisfied with results, simply return the 
empty package and your money back Is guaranteed. Don't 
suffer another night without trying guaranteed Mendaco 
—only SOe. 
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I have just received the Sept. 1944 F.F.M. 
and as per my usual custom, I read through 
the letters from the readers first, and have al- 
ready begun reading “The Day of the Brown 
Horde” which promises to be very good. In 
this issue, I particularly enjoyed- the letter 
of A. H. L. and I share many of his opinions, 

I am a minister and now working on my 
Doctor’s degree. (I already have my B. A., 
B. D., and Th. M. degrees). However, this does 
not keep me from reading FANTASY — and this 
type of reading proves a wholesome diversion 
from my regular reading and study. I have 
many hundreds of magazines in my collection 
but it was not until a few months ago that I 
saw my first copy of F.F.M. The only reason 1 
didn’t begin buying F.F.M. with the first issue 
was because of its title. I don’t particularly 
care for “mysteries” and naturally supposed 
that a magazine labeled a “mystery” maga- 
zine would contain this type of stories. As soon 
as I realized what F.F.M. was I began re- 
searching back copies and now have all five 
Fantastic Novels and all but three F.F.M. The 
three I lack are Dec. 1939 and April and August 
1940. If any readers have these issues in dupli- 
cate I would like to hear from them. Inci- 
dentally, I have picked up‘ about a dozen dupli- 
cate F.F.M.S which I’ll trade. 

Looking back through the letters from the 
readers, I find some of unusual interest. Three 
individuals who had outstanding ideas in their 
letters were Cecil M. Hinote, Chas. W. Wolfe, 
and Stanley Haynes. I agree with these and 
hundreds of readers who want' the best in Fan- 
tasy whether it be reprint . or not. The best 
source for most of the best fantasy is of course, 
the old Munsey publications. 

I am a collector of Edgar Rice Burroughs 
and have all fifty-five of his books in the first 
edition, including the two rare “Tarzan Twin” 
books. I even have book jackets for all these 
except two. I have the only five A. L. Burt 
reprints and a number of foreign editions in 
German, Spanish, Bohemian, Esperanto, Brit- 
ish, etc. I would like to find more of these, and 
also ERB big-little books, book jackets, and 
Tarzan comics from newspapers. 

I also have the majority of ERB in its orig- 
inal magazine form. I still lack a few older 
story parts from All-Story, All Story -Cavalier, 
Argosy-All Story , New Story and reprint 
stories from Modern Mechanix and Invention. 
I would be interested in hearing from fans 
who may have duplicate ERB magazine parts. 
I have saved a large number of duplicate parts 
which I would trade. 

I believe I am one of the few collectors to 
have all four of the early and very rare ERB 
stories that never had book publication — “The 
Man-Eater” (Ben, King of Beasts) from N, Y, 
Evening World, “Beyond Thirty” from Feb. 
1916 All Around Magazine. “The Girl From 
Farris’s” from All-Story Weekly and “The 
Efficiency Expert” from Argosy-AU Story, 

To complete my files I need a number of 
copies of Argosy, All-Story, Cavalier, Amazing 



THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 

Quarterly, Blue Book, New Magazine, “New 
Story” Magazine and All Around Magazine, 

In closing, I want to thank the editors of the 
finest of all the fantasy magazines for their 
courtesy in printing this letter. 

Rev. Darrel C. Richardson. 

Ormsby Village, 

Anchorage, Kentucky. 

MORE BLACKWOOD, PLEASE 

“The Greatest Adventure” is cast in the old 
familiar mold of the “it happened yesterday” 
stories. And yet Taine has made a creditable 
work of it, has made a few superficial altera- 
tions that give the story the same indefinably 
unusual feeling of his last work in F.F.M. The 
garish, but somehow believable — if one’s im- 
agination is elastic enough — view of an expedi- 
tion cavorting happily amidst the fossilized 
bones of a long-dead South Polar civilization 
and its pleasant little offspring (“monstrous 
spawn” is the stock phrase, I believe) . . is 

certainly fantastic enough for anyone. Too bad 
the plot insisted on meandering all over the 
place. Had it not, Taine’s tale might have been 
up to the Famous Fantastic par, though that is 
a nicely high mark to try for. 

“The Wendigo” managed it, however, even 
overshooting and surpassing the goal. I nod 
enthusiastically at HPL’s comments thereupon; 
that yarn is heart- warmingly enjoyable in its 
mature and solid writing. 

The supreme essence of its horror is packed 
in those ultimate, searing lines: “Oh, my feet 
of fire! My terrible, burning feet of fire!” A 
focal point of the whole tale, it is a quotation 
that will long be remembered — together with 
the “May you live forever, and I never die” one 
from “Ark of Fire.” 

Thus, more of Blackwood’s works would cer- 
tainly not be amiss. Machen is definitely a 
good idea, too; there’s been much approbation 
over his stuff. 

More Chambers and Hodgson, if possible. 
Am leery of some of Doyle’s dated semi-fan- 
tasies, although some others, again, such as 
“The Lost World,” are fair enough. 

Bill Stoy. 

140-92 Burden Crescent, 

Jamaica 2, N, Y. 

“WENDIGO” EXCELLENT 

Add another name to your long list of reg- 
ular readers! Yep, that Lawrence cover for the 
June issue completely sold me on F.F.M. And 
'the stories and illustrations were right up to 
par with that cover. TW especially impressed 
me as a true example of Fantasy. (Need I say 
more as to its quality?) 

Suggestions: even considering the present 
shortage of paper, could you possibly go bi- 
monthly? This thing of four issues a year is 
too much to bear. 

I believe the changing of the name of the 
magazine to Fantasy Classics would greatly in- 
i crease circulation, through its greater appeal to 
the adult mind. 

As to the stories, how about those old favor- 
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■ POLICY PAYS ■ 

Hospital and Doctor BUto 
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Day 

HOSPITAL 

Maximo m Benefit for Room, 
Board, General Mura In » for 
each In sored adult. loom dee 
up. to 90 days per year for 
Accident and up to 90 days 
per year for Slcki 

$26 Each Week »aaa 

LOSS of TIME 

From work, by Accident 
up to 12 weeks. 

DOC 

E X PE 
Maximum benefit for addi- 
tional Medical or Soitrical 
care while In Hospital doe to 
injorloe. 

$ 1000.00 

Accidental loss of Life, 
Limbs or Entire Sight 

Many other liberal 
benefltB. All as plainly 
SI stated In Policy. B 
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Don’t so Into debt when 
Sickness Or Accldentstrlkea. 
Be prepared — protect your- 
self NOW! This dependable 
Hospital and Doctor Expense 
Policy PAYS YOUR BELLS 
jPROM THE VERY FIRST 
iDAY of. Hospitalization, ex- 
actly as provided. Also In- 
cluded are additional bene- 
fits for LOSS of TIME from 
work while in hospital, due 
to accident disability. Any 
recognized Hospital and any 
Doctor may be selected. Pol- 
icy Issued to Individual or 
Family. No red tape — no 
medical examination- — no 
agents. Write today— NOWI 

George Rogers Clark Casualty 
Co., Rockford, III. Dept. 3342 

— — — — MAIL COUPON NOW! — \ 

Gacrso Rogers Clark Casualty Co. Dept, 3342 
Rockford, Illinois 

Please rash FREE information about HcapHal 
and Doctor’s Expense Policy, 

Name 

Address 

City & State 
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First come, first served I Save months 
of waiting by arranging for your — 

,!)?. h * } f e sllip yo ?, tha materials — lumbe 
cut-to-flt, ready to erect. Paint, class harrlwarfl 
nai 1 ^, etc., all included in the uric,/ — no extra charges 
height. Plans furnished— also com 
plere building Instructions. No wonder our customer 

f we , save ! ,liem 30 % t0 ->0%. compare, 

with builders prices. Posy terms — monthly payments 
(Present price subject to change.) 




HANDSOME BIG 170 IF 17 
CATALOGUE F 

Write for it today and find out how you 
can have a Liberty Homs shipped to 
you without a long period of waiting. 

Lewis Manufacturing Co. 

2352 Lafayette Ave H 
Bay City, Mich. 






The prayers of the most worthy 
people often fail. Why? The un- 
worthy often have the greatest 
health, success, riches and happi- 
ness. The best, smartest, and most 
Industrious people often have only 
pain, poverty, sorrow. Why? Thir- 
ty years ago, in Forbidden Tibet, 
behind the highest mountains In 
the world, a young Englishman 
found the answers to these questions. His eyes were opened 
by the strangest mystic he met during bis twenty-one years 
of travels in the Far East. Sick then, he regained health. 
Poor then, he acquired wealth and world-wide professional 
honors. He wants to tell the whole world what he learned, 
and offers to send a 9,000-word treatise, free to everyone who 
asks promptly. It is a first step to the Power that Knowledge 
gives. There’s no obligation. Write for your free copy today. 

INSTITUTE of MENTALPHYSICS, Dept. M-812 

213 South Hobart Blvd„ Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
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Mor« good jont now la Drafting. Learn AT DUMB 
In sg&m time (or at our Chicago School), Send 
postcard for FREE SAMPLE LESSON and Bee 
how easy to learn ftt home. 

CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

B-240 Tech Bldg., 2000 S. Mich. Ave., IS Chicago, I II . 

WANT a permanent business 
profession of your own ? Then 
become a foot correctionist. 
Earnings of men and women in 
this greatly needed profession 
run as high as $50-$100 weekly 
after a few weeks home training — not medical or chiro- 
pody — easy terms, no further capital, needed, no goods to 
buy. 50th year. Write for free booklet. 

STEPHENSON SYSTEM OF FOOT CORRECTION 
14 Back Bay Boston 17, Mass. 




KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE INFANTRY . . . 

The Army’s mud-cursing, steel-slinging 
doughboys who will fight it out to a finish — 
that’s the Infantry! 



This new 128-page book. "Stammering, Its Cause and 
Correction," describes the Hogue Unit Method for sci- 
entific correction of stammering and stuttering — suc- 
cessful for 44 years. 

Ben). N. Bogus, Dept. 2963, Circle Tower, Indlanapolli 4. led. 





If you suffer with' those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is cold and damp ; if raw, Wintry winds make 
you choke as if each gasp for breath was the very last ; 
if restful sleep is impossible because of the struggle to 
breathe ; if you feel the disease is slowly wearing your life 
away, don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier Asthma 
Co. for a free trial of a remarkable method. No matter 
where you live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this .free trial. If -you 
have suffered for a lifetime and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief ; even if you are utterly discour- 
aged, do not abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 

Frontier Asthma Co. 444-N Frontier Bidg. 

462 Niagara Street Buffalo, 1, New York 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

ites, “The Moon Pool,” and “Ship of Ishtar," 
complete in one volume each? Also some of 
Burroughs’ Mars stories would be welcome. 
Your artwork is fine as it is, but how about 
some of Bok on the cover, as Chad Oliver sug- 
gested? v 

I do not like your present policy, but as long 
as you maintain the high quality found in the 
June issue, F.F.M. will continue to be all right 
by me. 

I am interested in any of the old classics in 
magazine or book form, so if you know of any- 
one having them, would you please let me 
know? 

Jack Perry. 

1401 Stewart Ave. S.W., 

Atlanta, Ga. 



COMPLIMENT FOR FOX 



I wish to congratulate you on keeping up the 
standard of your magazine in spite of cutting 
out reprints. “The Greatest Adventure” was a 
fine story, although it seemed to me it was a 
little too “gory.” 

When I first saw “The Wendigo” on the con- 
tents page, I said, “Humph, probably some more 
filler like “The Ghost Pirates!” Boy, did I get 
a shock. It was one of the best pieces of fan- 
tasy I have run across. By all means get more 
of Blackwood. 

Lawrence is a fine artist, though not another 
Finlay. His opener and cover for “The Great- 
est Adventure” were superb. By the way, who 
did the main picture for “The Wendigo?” It 
was the best one in the issue. 

Fans, attention: I have a small copy of A. 
Merritt’s immortal “Burn, Witch, Bum!” I 
will trade this for any back issues of F.F.M. 
containing any of Merritt’s stories except 
“Moon Pool,” “Creep, Shadow!” 

To the editor: Is it possible to purchase back 
issues of F:F,M. from the publishers? I am 
particularly trying to get a copy of Merritt’s 
“Dwellers in the Mirage.” 

I close now with one last prayer for monthly 
publication, reprints and Merritt’s “Ship of 
Ishtar.” 

K. M. Harman. 



627 Chauning Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga. 



Editor’s note: Fox did the picture of the 
Wendigo. We have no back issues of F.F.M. 
for sale. 



CAN YOU HELP? 

Enclosed please find money order for $3.00 
which will renew my subscription to Famous 
Fantastic Mysteries for 12 issues. 

I started to read this magazine about two 
years ago and find it so interesting that I can 
hardly wait for the next one. It is too bad that 
we have such a long wait between issues. I 
notice all your other readers want the maga- 
zine to become a monthly mag. And why not? 
A magazine as popular and entertaining as 




THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 

F.F.M. should be monthly. Think of how happy 
we readers would )§b! 

One thing bothers me. Ever since I began 
reading FJT.M. I see all kinds of references to 
Merritt’s “Ship of Ishtar.” I’ve asked friends — 
I’ve asked acquaintances — I’ve looked here and 
I’ve looked there, but no one seems to have the 
story. It has' become an obsession with me. 
Merritt’s stories are wonderful, and I’ve en- 
joyed every one I have read. They axe stories 
you can read over and over and never tire of 
them. Can you tell me if there is any way at 
all that I can get to read “Ship of Ishtar”? If 
I could just borrow the story and read it once, 
it would make me very happy. 

Thanking you for anything you can do, and 
hoping F.F.M. eventually goes on a monthly 
basis, I am 

A satisfied reader, 

Emilie A. Cole. 

3548 Opal St. 

Los Angeles 23, Calif. 

TAINE AMAZING 

The first story in the June F.F.M., “(greatest 
Adventure,” was one of the best I’ve ever read. 
It seemed after I was into the pages that I was 
swimming in the author’s fountain pen. I could 
see each character and his and her movements 
throughout the story. John Taine’s picture 
description of the moiisters, etc. was amazing. 
I couldn’t leave the story for one minute. I 
finally finished it in the pressure chamber here 
at the air force school. 

A pleased reader, 

Pvt. August S. Rader. 

F. F, M.’S POLICY OKAY 

I am one of your “silent fans” who usually 
reads and enjoys the stories but, due to lack of 
time, or inertia, does not write. I have just 
finished the June issue and have several com- 
ments: 

First: The novel “The Greatest Adventure” 
is, in my opinion, the best of Bell’s that I have 
read. He deserves to rank with Smith and 
Weinbaum, and I hope you will publish more 
of his. 

Second: “The Wendigo,” although a marvel- 
ous story, still can be found so easily and in so 
many different forms that it was not so greatly 
appreciated. After all, I think that you should 
try to publish those stories which are difficult 
to get, not those which anyone has access to. 

I must confess that when the issue containing 
the “Ark of Fire” came out, I was boiling over. 
“The Ark” didn’t impress me very greatly and 
the prospect of no more Munsey’s and quarterly 
publication had me foaming at the mouth. On 
thinking it over, though, I find that all I miss 
are the completion of the trilogies (which I am 
still hoping you will break down and publish) 
and several serials from other outside maga- 
zines which it didn’t seem likely were going to 
be published, anyhow. So I have calmed down 
A bit, at least enough to write a rational letter. 

Might suggest for future republication Kline’s 



$15,250,000 Life Insurance 
Issued Under New Method 

A new method of issuing safe life insurance by mail, 
without doctor's examination, hoa been adopted by a well- 
known St. Louib company. 

Aotuai policy is mailed to the applicant for 10 days’ 
free inspection. No tji^ent is permitted to call. 

This company features a low cost special policy which 
sells for only $1.00 a month (!£ the regular rate first B 
years), then $2.00 a month for 15 years. Policy is then 
fully paid up. It is straight life insurance of the 20-pay 
life type with double indemnity feature, and al^ liberal 
cash and loan values covered by approved securities de- 
posited with the Insurance Department for the protection 
of all policyholders, wherever they may live. Policy will 
be issued to any person in good health, age 1 day to 55 
years. 

Readers of this magazine, by supplying the following 
Information, can obtain this policy by mail. Send no 
money, just clip and mail the coupon to : 

American Life & Accident Insurance Co. 

230-C American Life Bldg. 8 • St. Louis, Mo. 

Full Name 

(Please print) City A * 

Address State 

Data of Birth — Color 

Year Mo Day 'or Race 

Bex Height Weight A ge 

Describe Occupation 



Relationship 
Amount of Ins. 

Now Carried 



Signature of Applicant or parent 



Name of Beneficiary 

Are you In good heath? 

Choak If under 
Age 40 and Double 
Amount la wanted. 
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I Tooth Drops] “Cavity Toothnfahe" fr*. 
. asc: AiSGSS? M night. Be prepared. Boy 
[ either package Ijom your druggist __ 
today. Rrtp it hanV for children 
and adults. Follow easy directions. 
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Big CASH EARNINGS Besides! 

Write at ones If yon want this fine tailored- to-measure 
suit for yourself. You oan get It without paying any 
cash, by simply taking a few orders from friends 
and Delgbbora for Pioneer Tailoring. Also earn 
big cash income — up to $10.00, $12.00 in % day 
— because Pioneer’s amazingly low prices help 
you get orders easily. Scores of choice, rich, 
beautiful fakrlos to choose from, expertly tal- 
lored-to-measura and GUAP.ANTEED. Also 
complete line of Ladies’ Tailored Suits. No ex- 
perience. no money needed. Be well-dressed by 
getting your own suit, and earn r ash besides I 

FREE SRMPLEKSSS 

s elf— a ge, etc. — far big complete FREE SAMPLE 
OUTFIT, PERSONAL SUIT OFFER, and money- 
making plans, Send no money. Just writ# PIONEER 
TAILORING CO.. Congress and Tbroop Sty,. 
Dept. P-icbS, Obloaae ill. 
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Classified Advertising 



For Inventors 

PATENT PROTECTION, Information and Invention 
Record Free. RANDOLPH & BEAVERS, 573 Columbian 
Bid?-, Washington, D. C. 

^ Horse Train in g School 

LIKE HORSES? Learn to break colts, gait show horses, 
teach circus tricks, train stock horses. Lots of jobs. Doc- 
tor Book Free. Write to: ANIMAL LOVERS ASSN., 

Box Gill, Tarzana, Calif. 

Money Making Opportunities 
PSYCHOLOGY THAT WORKS discovers money making 
opportunities. Dr. Tibolt, Box 5766, Philadelphia. 

Nurses Training School ’’ 

MAKE UP TO $25 — $35 A WEEK as a trained practical 
nurse. Learn quickly at home, spare time. Easy tuition 
payments. Earn while you learn — many earn hundreds of 
dollars while studying. Easy to understand lessons, en- 
dorsed by physicians. High school not required. Our 45th 
year. Write for free booklet and sample lesson pages. 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. SD-1, Chicago. 

Old Money Wanted 

WILL PAY $10.00 EACH FOR CERTAIN LINCOLN 
PENNIES! Indianheads $50.00; Dimes $1,000.00. Cata- 
logue 10c. Fede r al Coin Exchan ge, 1-FP, Columbus, Ohio. 

We purchase Indianhead pennies. Complete coin eata- 
logue 10c. Waltman, 398 Broadway, New York. 

Patent Attorneys 

INVENTORS: Learn now — without obligation — 
protect and sell your invention. Secure "Patent Guide” 
Free. Write— CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN & HARVEY 
JACOBSON, Registered Patent Attorneys, 626-A Adams 

Building, Washington, D. C. 

"INVENTORS — Patent Your Invention. Secure book, 
"Protect, Finance and Sell Your Invention." No obliga- 
tion. McMORROW and BERMAN, Patent Attorneys, 
150-T Atlantic Building, Washington 4, D. C. 

Photo Finishing 

ROLLS DEVELOPED— 26c Coin. One Day Service. 
8 Gloss Deckle Edge Prints. CLUB PHOTO SERVICE. 
Dept. 16, La Cro sse, Wia. 

Poems — Songwriters 

SONGWRITERS : Send poems for Immediate Examina- 
tion and FREE Rhyming Dictionary. RICHARD BROTH- 
ERS, 30 Woods Building, Chicago. 

SONGWRITERS : PROTECT YOUR IDEAS I Hold Your 
Poems, Write: SONG SERVICE, 546 Fifth Avenue, New 

York. _____ 

POEMS WANTED FOR MUSICAL, SETTING. Five 

Star Music Masters. 620 Beacon B uilding, Bosto n. 

SONGWRITERS: Interesting Proposition. Write: PA- 
RAMOUNT SONG-RECORDING STUDIO, L-74. Box 190, 

Ho ll ywood, Calif. __ 

SONGWRITERS; Royalty Contract Free. Write for 
details. Puritan Publishing Co., 343 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 4, 111. 

Profitable Pr ofessions 

MEN l WOMEN! Get into Swedish Massage. Make up 
to $40 — $70 a Week ! Learn at home. Booklet free. Col- 
lege. of Swedish Massag e, Dept . MC-45. Chicago. 

* *“ Salesmen Wanted 

LOOK HERE1 Wanted — Men and Women to start in 
business on our capital. Sell some 200 farm-home Prod- 
ucts. Thousands our Dealers now make quick sales, big 
profits. For particulars, write Rawleigh Co., Dept. B-192- 
PBL. Freeport, 111. 

Schools 

""WHY DON’T "YOU WRITEi Writing short stories, 
articles, etc., will enable you to earn extra money. In 
your spare time we teach you to write the way newspaper 
men learn — by writing. Free "Writing Aptitude Test” tells 
whether you possess the. fundamental qualities essential to 
successful writing. Write today! NEWSPAPER INSTI- 
TUTE OF AMERICA, Suite E56-B, One Park Avenue, 
?fe:y York K. N. Y. ■ 

Used Auto Parts 

HAVING CAR TROUBLE? USED. GUARANTEED 
auto, truck parts — 3ave money. Transmission specialists. 
Describe needs ; immediate reply. VICTORY, 2439-B Gun- 
nison, Chicago 25. 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

“Venus” books (I don’t think they’ve, appeared 
in magazines) . None of the Mars books of Bur- 
roughs, please; they are too easy to get. I think 
that the “King in Yellow” is about milked dry. 
“The Repairer of Reputations” is about the only 
worthwhile story left in it. 

When I heard of Merritt’s death I felt that I 
would like to cry. Anyone who has read “The 
Dwellers in the Mirage” or “The Ship of Ishtar”, 
will realize what a blow this is to fandom and 
to fantasy. Of the great immortals of scientifi- 
cation and fantasy only E. E. Smith is left. 
Which reminds me that anyone who has any of 
Merritt’s works except “Seven Footprints to 
Satan” in book (not pocket book) form, please 
get in touch with me. 

Lester R. Ford, Jr. 

5804 Harper Ave,, 

Chicago, III. 

Editor’s note: So many readers seem to have 
read " The Wendigo ” for the first time in F.F.M., 
that we wonder whether it is not difficult to 
find in many cities. 

A VISIT FROM SATURN 

Careful inspection of the June F.F.M. leads 
me to say to you that it is an issue of which 
you should be proud. Publication of my letter 
in this issue resulted in several letters coming 
to me from fans — most pleasant, as last week I 
received a letter from a chap I hadn’t seen in 
several years, now a sergeant in the U. S, 
Army, stationed on the Pacific Coast. So thank 
you for printing it: hearing from this old ac- 
quaintance alone made its appearance of value. 

I regard your Readers’ Dept, very highly. I 
read the letters of the various readers with 
great pleasure — then invariably read them all 
over again. Naturally, unanimity of opinion is 
not to be expected when ideas come from so 
many different sources; the differences of opin- 
ion help to make this section of F.F.M. fas- 
cinating. Critical examination shows F.F.M. 
has a very high type of reader. Please admit 
as many letters as space permits. 

The other night I awoke suddenly to see two 
dim shapes seated on the foot of my bed. One 
was of form and appearance that no words of 
mine can describe, and the other plainly was a 
human ghost. Said he of the fantastic form, 
“What are you doing here?” — and the human 
wraith replied, “I’ve come back from Beyond 
to see the June issue of F.F.M. ; I’ll look at this 
fellow’s while he’s asleep.” The weird pair then 
pored over the pages of my favorite magazine. 
Finally, he of the indescribable shape declared 
— “Well! that is a magazine; we’ve nothing like 
it on Saturn. Guess I’ll steal this one, and take 
it back with me.” Faced with so severe a loss, 
I leapt from the bed, and the uncanny pair 
vanished through the window in a gust of 
vapor! 

That paragraph ought to be enough (and 
more!) to conclude this letter! 

Thyril L. Ladd. 

33 Cuyler Ave., 

Albany 2, N. Y. 





THAN LOVE AND GREATER THAN RICHES? 



Dramatic Episodes from 
W. Somerset Maugham's 
Best-Selling New Novel 

THE 

RAZOR’S 

EDGE 





Marriage to Isabel will 
give Larry love, wealth. 
But when she whispers, 
” Won’t you come up?” 
— he runs away. What 
is he seeking 1 



Back from mysterious 
India, Larry possesses a 
new power that cures 
others. Has his search 
for life’s hidden secrets 
succeeded— or only begun? 



Other -women give every- 
thing — to bring Larry 
happiness. They fait 
Instead he seems fas- 
cinated with drunken 
Sophie - — broken play- 
thing of Paris. Why ? 



Isabel is still desper- 
ately in love with Larry. 
Would she have plotted 
so deliberately for re- 
venge if she had foreseen 
this stark tragedy? 



W.Somerset 

Maugham’s 




The Razors Edge 



VfES, yours FREEI Over 1,000,000 
* copies already publishedi THE 
RAZOR'S EDGE — the fascinating 
novel about a passion of which the 
author says, “no wine is so intoxicating, 
no love so shattering, no vice so com- 
pelling.” 

The Mystery of Larry Darrell 

Why did Larry Darrell turn down 
love, riches, career, and fling himself 
around the earth in his unearthly 
quest? From country tocountry he 
wandered, seeking — what? Did 
even he himself know? 

Apparently no one had the 
power to block his path in his 
frenzied search for "the greatest 
experience in life”! But could 
it ever pay him for the sacrifices 
he had made? These are ques- 
tions which you will probe deep 
into your own heart *to answerl 



Who! Did Women Want of Him? 

The women in Larry’s life tried des 
perately to help him find happiness. 
After a journey to India, he acquired 
miraculous power over others — 90 that 
even the girl whom liquor, love and 
drugs had destroyed could see the 
greatness shining in him. 

Here is one of the most amazing 
stories ever written I The noted author 
and reviewer, Glenway Wescotl, says: 
“It will not be worldliness, the humor 
and stir of dramatic episodes — a 
seduction, a miracle, a murder — but 
rather Larry's message of the spirit 
that will make this book beloved.” 

Worldly-wise, razor-keen, THE 
RAZOR’S EDGE lays bare the heart 
and soul of one of the truly great 
characters of modern literature. Ac 
cept this tremendous best-seller free. 
And with it receive, also free. JANE 
EYRE, described below! 



As Tour OTHER 
GIFT Book on 
This Great Offer 



ALSO receive — FREE — Jane Eyre, 
great novel of passion, mystery — now 
20th Century-Fox movie starring 
Orson Welles, Joan Fontaine. 

Jane Eyre flung herself at Edward 
Rochester— twenty years older in age 
alone, but a thousand in the lore of 
love! And he forsook the arms of a 
French dancer, a Viennese milliner, a 
countess — all for a love stalked by the 
most terrible secret that ever cursed 
two hearts! 

On this sensational Double-Gift 
Offer you gel Jane Eyre and The 
Razor’s Edge — both free! 

TWO Great Books a Month— for 
Less Than the Cost of ONE! 

Each month the Book League sends 
members TWO books. One is a 
MODERN best-seller by a famous 
author like John Steinbeck, Pearl S- 
Buck, Ben Ames Williams — selling at 
$2.50 up in publisher’s edition. 



Orson Welles and 
Joan Fontaine in 
the 20th Century- 
Fox Motion Picture 
” Jane Eyre ” 



The OTHER book is a masterpiece 
of world literature. These volumes 
build a matched library of master 
authors such as de Maupassant, Oscar 
Wilde. Zola. Each month’s volumes 
cost $3.50 to S4 in the publishers 
editions — you get BOTH for $1.39: 

5-DAY TRIAL— No Obligation 

Accept The Razor's Edge and Jane 
Eyre to read free five days. (Since 
Jane Eyre and the other classics are 
books you will always cherish, you 
may prefer beautiful Dc Luxe Edition. 
Just indicate in coupon.) If these two 
books do not convince you this IS the 
best book buy in America — return 
them, pay nothing. Otherwise, keep 
both as free gifts; your membership 
starts with next month’s double selec- 
tion. Mail coupon now 1 . BOOK 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA. Depl. PP2 
Garden City, N. Y. 



A/so me 

JANE EYRE 



2.75 In the Publlihex's Edition I Jane Eyre 



BOTH FREE $JJ THE RA20R SE0GE » a " d 

BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Dept. PP2, Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send me— FREE — The Razor's Edge (.retail 
price in the publisher’s original edition, $2. 7ft) and 
Jane Eyre. Within 5 days l may return ihem if 1 
care to. without cost or obligation. Otherwise I 
will keep them ns a gift and continue to receive 
forthcoming monthly double-selections for a year— 
nt only $1.39, plus few cenLs postage, for BOTH 
books. 

Mr. | If under 21, 

Mrs. > . age please 

Miss 1 (Please print plainly) 

Address 

Zone No. 

City (If any). . . . 

State Occupation 

□ HANDSOME DE LUXE BINDING. Check box if 
you wish your world’s masterpieces (one each 
month) in simulated leather with sliver stamping— 
for only 50e extra monthly. We will then also send 
your FREE gift copy of JANE EYRE In this bind- 
ing — at no extra charge. 

Slightly Higher in Canada— Address, 

105 Bond St., Toronto 2. 
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